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PRIDE AND. 


Without stopping to discuss the moral traits 
of the largest and proudest of domesticated 
fowls, and the humblest and most abused of 
domestic beasts, nor to point out the merits of 
“g fine painting well reproduced in wood, we 
improve the brief space left here to say a word 
in fayor of the ass—the “unmitigated ass.” 
Europe abounds in donkeys—so to speak, pony 
asses.. They attain considerable size, and in 
fact the lifte between the donkey and the full 
sized ass is as-hard to draw’ as -between a pony 
and a horse. They are very cheap, easy to 
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keep, not liable to disease, cleanly, harder 
hoofed and less vicious than horses or mules, 
willing, capable of strong attachments, having 
a good deal of stupid intelligence, very sure 
footed and careful of themselves, long-lived and 
willful but not malicious. ‘‘ Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way” to get along without rous- 
ing it to one’s disadvantage as a general rule, 
and we have never seen a balkey ass that had 
not abundant provocation. Their bray is the 
only really annoying thing about them. There 
is good use for the both donkey and the ass in 
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(Goupi & Uo., Broadway, New- York.) 
this country—the former as a poor man’s 
beast of burden and draught, especially in the 
neighborhood of Jarge and small towns where 
vegetables and fruits are brought in a few miles 
for sale upon the streets; and were they once 
common, many other uses would be found fay 
them,churning forinstance. Besides, there would 
be a considerable sale for them as children’s 
pets, to which purpose they are especially adap- 
ted, being smaller ad much more trusty than 
ponys, and not so liable to stumble, bite or kick, 
that is, if not made vicious by bad treatment, 
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Our date comes unfalteringly, though the bland 
airs and sunshine of spring were this year so tardy 
in their advent. This lateness of the season crowds 
the labors of the past month into this one, making 
its duties, which are always responsible, unusually 
arduous. There is need of system and definite- 
ness of plan to accomplish any thing well. 
Hard work alone will not do it, and it will break 
down both man and beast. System will enable the 


| farmer to give his hands and his teams a full hour 


a day of rest more than they would otherwise have, 
to get more labor and better labor from men and 
animals, and to maintain in himself and his family 
those cheerful tempers which promote good di- 
gestion and health im all respects. It is easier for 
every body, if only one works with system, and if 
the farmer himself will not, this need not prevent 
others systematising their work. Thoroughness 
should especially characterise the work done this 
month; poor. plowing, slack preparation of the 
ground, or of the seed, imperfect sowing, or neglect 
of crops that need early hocing and weeding, may 
be fatal to any thing like remunerative husbandry. 
If an average crop just pays expenses, (as in fact it 
very rarely does), then it is the few bushels of grain 
or roots, or the few pounds of hay or straw above 
the average in which any profit lies. The labor to 
secure an average crup is about all that most farm- 
ers calculate to lay ont, and the¥ffope that Prov- 
idence will do so much better by their crops than 
they do themselves, that they will have a better 
than average returns. They are disappointed, of 
course, except in some rare cases. Those who 
show a better faith by their better works are “in 
luck” almost all thetime. Their disappointments 
are few, and are then usually traced by them to 
faults of their own judgment, plans or execution. 
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Hints about Work. 


The Stock.—“ Between hay and grass” is a pro- 
verbially hard time for eattle and stock of all kinds. 
One’s calculations are so apt to come out a little 
short in regard to how much it will take to carry 
the stock well through the winter, that it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule that. farmers can feed 
hay, grain and roots as liberally in the spring 
months as the needs of their animals demand. 
Milch cows that have just come in, or that drop 
their calves during this month, before they can be 
turned to pasture, need first-rate care and feeding, 
or the flow of milk for the whole season may be 
essentially diminished. Young cows especially 
should be fed in a way to develop as much as pos- 
sible every milk-producing quality, for this will in- 
fluence their value thronghout their lives. The 
renewal of their coats is a great tax upon the vital 
force of neat cattle and horses, and at this season 
they are more benefitted by regular and thorough 
carding than at any other. When 4 supply of roots 
has been kept through till now, feed them out, so 
that the transition from dry fodder to grass will 
not be too sudden and produce scouring. When 
cows are first turned to pasture, give them a little 
less than their usual feed morning: and’ evening, 
putting them in the pasture a few hours only in 
the.middie of the day. They will do much better 
for it. The same is true of beeves, which will fat- 
ten rapidly as warm weather comes on, if gradually 
accustomed to grass, their meal and hay being kept 
up just as usual, Otherwise they are apt to scour 
and fall off considerably. Calves if kept in warm 
comfortable and clean quarters and fed regularly, 
will increase in weight very fast. All their food 
should be cooked, even the hay; at least all the 
meal shorts or bran which is mingled with the 
skimmed milk, should be thoroughly cooked. 
When calves are fattened upon the cow, it is a fact 
worth remembering that it is not the cows which 
give the richest milk, that will bring up the most 
calves or fatten them the most rapidly. When 
milk cannot be sold, it is often very economically 





“tant as thé sane treatnient for neat eattle. 





sheep unwashed. They may thus be sheared much 
earlier; there is little danger of their taking cold; 
the coolness of the weather is supposed to in- 
fluence a more rapid renewing of their covering, 
and by the time the summer’s sun beats down hot 
and scorching upon their backs, they are sufficient- 
ly protected not to be blistered, as sometimes hap- 
pens in late shorn flocks. All flocks ought to be 
dipped (see directions in Basket item, p. 172) after 
shearing. Unless the ticks or lice are very thick, 
the dipping should be postponed till warmer 
weather than we usually have in May. The gradual 
accustoming of sheep to grass is quite as impor- 
; Do not 
withhold the grain, but keep it up until after the 
flock is well established upon grass. They should 
also be turned to grass gradually, two or three 
hours a day, in addition to their full regular feeding 
of hay, etc. No one should overlook the great 
value of his stock as manure makers. This will in 
many parts of the eountry make it very remunera- 
tive to have the cows all yarded or stabled at night, 
and thesheep folded. The farmer rarely classifies his 


Swine as Beasts of Labor; yet when the best use 
is made of them, they do an immense amount of 
hard work in the course of the summer in rooting 
over and mixing the manure and compost heaps, 
converting weeds, etc., into manure. Corn scat- 
tered over the heap now and then will encourage 
dilligence, and a few handfuls droppedhere ‘and 
there into holes 20 to 80 inches deep, will secure a 
great upturning-and mixing, which would other- 
wise have to be done by the fork. 

Poultry.—All kinds of young poultry should have 
good care, especially when very young. One of the 
best attachments toa poultry yard is a low shed 8 
feet wide, open to the south, and closed by light 
lattice work that will not keep the sun out. Here 
young turkeys and chickens may safely spend afew 
weeks. The hens being cooped under the sheds. 
The ground should of course be dry, and covered 
with ashes, and the surface shoveled off and the 
ashes renewed frequently. One secret of success 
with chickens is, keeping them dry; this, in con- 
nection with cleanly quarters, scalded or cooked 
food and pure water always before them and always 
fresh, will secure fine healthy flocks. : 

Grass and Grain Fields may receive top-dressings 
of liquid manure and other fertilizers, if applicd 
early. See items in last number. Little, however, 
can now be done, even upon spring grain, on 
which timely manuring, and sometimes rolling after 
the ground has settled after hard rains, may be of 
great service. The attention of the farmer must 
however be chiefly directed to his 

Hoed Crops.—No hurry or lateness of the season 
should be allowed to cheat the crops out of well. 
prepared and mannred soil. There are several ar- 
ticles on corn in the body of this number, to which 
we refer the reader. Sorghum and Broom Corn are 
cultivated on the same general principles. “Pota- 
toes should be pnt into the ground as early as pos- 
sible. Late sorts for the main crop and for winter 
use should not be planted with rank fermenting 
manure, it induces a succulent growth and a pre- 
disposition to the blight and rot. Leached ashes is 
excellent manure'for potatoes. As a rule, plant 
three or four inches deep, and harrow thoroughly 
when the tops first appear above ground. This 
kills a orop of weeds, does the potatoes good, and 
saves work. 

Sugar Beets and Mangel Wurtzels.—Every good 
farmer ought to plant some of one or the other of 
these roots for his milch stock. Sow when the 
ground is warm, in deep rich soil in good tilth, 
putting the drills 24 to 30 inches apart. They may 
be thinned out during the summer, and afford ex- 
cellent green fodder to any Kind of stock “kept 
up.” Other root crops, Parsnips, Carrots, may be 
cowed in the same way, the drills closer, however. 

Onions.—Old onion raisers will have Jooked out 
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for good seed long before this. There is little be- 
side fresh seed in the country, but the demand for 
this renders it necessary to be on one’s guard to get 
good. On rich land, in good tilth and not weedy, 
the crop is a very profitable one. Sow early in rows 
about 14 inches apart; it requires garden culture, 
and leaves the ground early for late cabbages, ete. 

Tobacco ground must ve prepared this month, by 
thorough manuring and plowing, and harrowing, to 
kill weeds. Theseed beds may need watering with 
guano water, or other liquid manure, to bring for- 
ward slow growing plants, ready for transplanting 
before the middle of June. There should also 
be beds prepared in warm sheltered spots for 

Cabbages.—Sow seed of late sorts for field culture 
(Drumheads, Flat Dutch, ete.) any time this month ; 
sprinkle beds freely with ashes to repel insects. 

Peas and Oats.—There will be many oats sowed 
this year in May, though below latitude 41° it is 
seldom advisable to sow oats alone after May Ist. 
When the ground is in fair heart, sow oats with the 
peas any time before the middle of the month in 
common seasons. Sow two bushels of each seed, 
plowing in the peas lightly and harrowing in the 
oats. Peas alone may be sowed as Jate as_the 25th, 
and the later crop, though not so large, are free 
from the attacks of the pea weevil, 

Implements, etc.—If not already provided, and you 
can pay for them, order a mower, horse-rake, and 
horse-fork immediately. It is very difficult to 
choose between the few best mowers, there is not 
choice enough to warrant waiting a week. Wooden 
toothed horse rakes do the best work, and pick up 
least dirt, moss and grit. Horse-forks are numer- 
ous, and most of them good; in selecting one re- 
gard lightness, strength, durability,and the ease with 
which it is tripped or opened. The salf-raking at- 
tachment is a very valuable one in reaping ma- 
chines, and when much grain is cut, it is indis- 
pensable to economical work. In providing good 
implements for hand labor, do not forget that 

Handy Tools make work light. Good hoes, light, 
sharp, and strong, are.best, by far, in any but very 
cloddy, heavy soil, and the same is true of most 
other tools, rakes, forks, ete. 

Manure.—Our counsels are often repeated in re- 
gard to manure saving and making. The impor- 
tance of the subject-is our excuse, if we weary any 
reader. Save and buy dead animals, old horses, etc., 
skin them, cut them up on a load or two of muck, 
covering them well with the same material, or with 
good soil. Lie in wait o’nights to add dogs to the 
heap; they make excellent manure, and you save 
your sheep at the same time. Collect bones, pay- 
ing children 15 to 25 cts. per bushel for gathering. 
Prepare the privy vault so as to save every thing, 
mixing it with muck or dry soil, getting it out. and 
working it over once a week. It will not be offen- 
sive in the least, if well treated. 

Buildings, etc.—Painting should be dove when the 
surface is dry, but before the wood is so thoroughly 
dried that it will rapidly absorb the oil. Paint thus 
applied after moist weather, holds better and forms 
a much better surface than ina dry season. Level 
the sills of out-buildings, if thrown up by the frost. 
Clean out chimneys by burning or brushing during 
wet weather before the dry season. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
Suge 

The notes of last month were intentionally made 
with a wide margin, to lap over into May. In the 
crowded condition of our space, we are obliged to 
avoid repetition as much as possible, and shall this 
mouth make brief mention of, or omit altogether, 
those things that were sufficiently discussed in 
these columns last month. It is always best to 
look back a month or two and see if some pre- 
vious suggestion is not worth acting upon now. 


Orchard and Nursery. 
Planting is generally well over by this time, but 


’ if any remains fo be done, doit faithfully, accord. 
jng to hints previously given. The later the scason, 











the more chance of trees drying or heating in trans- 
portation, and the more care they will need before 
planting. Last month we mentioned the burying 
of trees to restore them if dried. We have seen 
this work wonders, on apparently hopeless cases. 
We once received a large box of trees, which had 
been long packed, in warm weather, and the buds 
had pushed out shoots several inches long. The 
trees were cut back almost to walking sticks, and 
planted. They all lived, and in autumn were well 
furnished with vigorous limbs. 

Grafting may be continued, recollecting that when 
the tree has started to grow, the bark is easily 
wounded, and slips easily. Set root-grafted stocks 
out in nursery rows, if not already done, and 

Budded Stocks, that were worked last year, need 
cutting back, provided the bud looks fresh and the 
union appears to have been formed. The stock is 
not to be cut at first close to the bud, but about 
three inches above it. This leaves a support to 
which to tie the-rapidly growing shoot. Rub off all 
the buds except the one that was inserted. 

Seedling Stocks that were heeled in last winter, are 
to be set in rows to be budded at the proper season, 
first shortening the tap root. If seeds for stocks 
are not planted, lose no time in putting them in, 
and weed them when they come up. The benefits of 

Mulching are so great, that it will pay to be at 
some trouble to apply it around newly planted 
trees. Straw, bog or salt hay, sawdust, chips, or 
any similar material will keep the earth from dry- 
ing, and if a dry time comes will save the neces- 
sity of watering. An account of the regular prac- 
tice of mulching on a large scale was given in an 
article on pear culture on page 314 of last year. 

Plowing, when done in the orchard, should only be 
entrusted to careful hands. Use short whiffle- 
trees to the plow or cultivator and pad the ends. 
It is customary to put in carrots or some hoed crop 
between the rows of a young orchard. The war with 

Insects will begin this month. If the canker 
worms have ascended the trees, we know of no 
help for them. The tent-caterpillar is more manage- 
able, for that hangs out its sign, and it can be 
readily seen where he is to be found. Remove 
every nest, not only those found in the orchard, but 
from the wild cherry trees which they are apt to in- 
fest, A recent (English) Journal of Horticulture 
gives the following new remedy far the 

Bark Scale—A strong solution of soft soap is 
mixed with clay and made as thick as it will work 
with a brush. The whole tree is painted over with 
this, and it is said that the animal is unable to 
to survive the application. We think this worth a 
trial, as we have seen Indians rid themselves of 
another kind of parasite, by plastering their hair up 
with clay,and wearing it in this way until dry. 

Dvergreens succeed better when planted this 
month than if removed earlier. Nursery trees are 
quite sure to live, provided their roots are never 
allowed to dry. When practicable, have the trees 
removed on a lowery or damp-day. If they are to 
go any great distance, the roots should be covered 
with damp moss as soon as they are lifted. If the 
roots of any kind of an evergreen once get dry, it 
isa doubtful case. In setting, give good soil, and 
if any addition to it is needed, let it be well decom- 
posed. leaf mould or muck, Never prune off the 
lower branches of an evergreen, if the upper ones 
overhang the. lasver, shorten them, and endeavor 
to keep the tree well furnished to the base anda 
perfect pyramid. A few large stones placed over 
the roots are better than stakes. Give well estab- 
lished evergreens a dressing of rich compost. 

Seedlings of evergreens and all other forest trees 
must be shaded, as noticed last month, on page #46, 
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Fruit Garden, 


If the planting of dwarf trees is still to be done, 
observe the precautions mentioned under the head 
of Orchard and Nursery, last month, as well as this. 
But few persons in this country ‘have the courage 
to make good shaped trees, for to do this requires 
& more severe treatment of the young tree, as it 
comes from the nursery, than most are equal to. Ip 





ey 
the finest dwarf pear orchard we have seen, tho 
trees were all cut back the first year to about 18 
inches ; of course quite young trees were planted, 
To meet this want of proper treatment ef dwarfs, 
we have published Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden, 
noticed elsewhere. A general outline of the course 
to follow to produce a fine pyramidal or bush 
shaped dwarf tree we described in Jan., last year. 


Grape Vines may yet be planted. Brief directions 
were given last month, In most localities the vines 
are already tied to the trellis, but where there are 
late frosts it is better to leave them on the ground, 
where they can be protected. In putting them up 
after the buds have started, there is great dangerof 
injuring the young shoots by careless handling. 
We get many letters asking how to train the vine. 
We have in previous volumes given the principal 
methods, and cannot repeat the same articles from 
year toyear. Any one who has only a few vines, 
even, should have some good treatise upon the sub- 
ject. We refer to April and November, 1863, and 
April, 1864, for illustrated articles upon the subject. 
Whatever may be the “system” upon which a 
vine is to be trained, it must first be prepared for 
the operation, and the attention of the cultivator 
must be devoted to getting a strong plant: to work 
upon. The proper way to do this is, tolet a young 
vine grow only one shoot the first year. The 
second year two buds are to be permitted to grow. 
Those who begin thus will have a vine upon which 
they may practice any kind of training they please, 


Layers may be put down, and cuttings of such 
varieties as can be propagated in the open air may 
be set in a well prepared nursery bed. 

Raspberries and Blackberries should have been 
planted last month. An article will be found on 
page 145, April. If the canes that fruited last year 
were not removed, then do it now, and thin out 
those which grew last year to three or four to each 
stool, reserving the strongest, and tie up to stakes, 
This of course does not apply to Black Caps. Keep 
down weeds and suckers, and if not done. last fall, 


‘dress with manure. 


Currants will do all the better if the plants aro 
well mulched before dry weather At the first sight 
of the currant worm, sprinkle the bushes with pow- 
dered white hellebore. See “‘ Walks and Talks.” 

Insects will of course be a source of trouble. See 
some hints under Orcaard and Nursery. For the 
Rose-bug, often so destructive to grape flowers, we 
know of nothing so efficacious as hand picking ; 
indeed this is a very sure way with all the larger 
insects in a small garden; an hour daily devoted 
to this business, will be time well invested. 

Strawberries.—The earlier these are in the better, 
but as there are cases where it is better to plant 
now than not at all, refer to the directions given 
last month. Where the plants are properly 
mulched, pull up the coarse weeds that find their 
way through the mulch, Beds coming into fruit 
should be mulched before the fruit gets of much 
size, Straw, rough hay, or corn stalks are used, 

_—@-— 


Kitchen Garden. 


We here again follow an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, and refer to last month for articles not men- 
tioned here, as well as for the carlier treatment of 
those here noticed. See select list of seeds given 
in February, and see advertisements for novelties, 

Asparagus.—Do not cut from a bed Jess than 
three years planted. In cutting, care is required 
not to injure the plant, or the buds that still ro- 
main dormant. Slip the knife down between tha 
shoot and the plant and cut with its edge slanting 
from the plant, That which is sent to market is 
put in bunches 6 or 8 inches in diameter, tied with 
a string near the top and bottom, and the lower, 
ends cut square. Keep meist to prevent wilting. 

Beans.—Plant Early Valentine and other bush 
sorts as soon as frosts are over. Nothing is gained 
by planting in cold soil. Limas are still more trop- 
ical in their habits and need hot weather. For 


| these, and «ll other pole beans, set the pole first ; 


let the soil be rich, and put’ half dozen beans, with 
the oye down, sround cach pole. Those-started 
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under glass, or in-doors, are to be set out when the 
weather is settled and warm. Poles six or seven 
feet out of the ground are tall enough. The mid- 
dle or last of the month is quite early enough for 
Limas, in most places. 
Beets. —Thin and weed those sown early, and sow 
early sorts as directed last month. 
Broccoli and Brussels Sprouts.—Same as cabbage. 
Jabbage.—Sow seed of the medium and late sorts 
in the open ground. As soon as the plants appear, 
they are liable to the attacks of the “ flea,” an in- 
sect which in some places renders it very difficult 
A sifting of ashes, air slacked lime, 
Plants raised under 
In trans- 


to raise them. 
Wr soot will be of some use. 
glass are generally ready to be put out. 
planting, reject such as have malformed roots, or 
appear unhealthy. Set the smaller kinds two feet 
apart each way. Well enriched soil (lime with the 
manure is usefal) and frequent hoeing are essential 
tosuccess. A bit of paper, or a leaf put around the 
stem at setting, will keep off the cut worm and is 
worth trying where the number to be set is not large. 
Capsicums or Peppers may still be sown under 
glass. Do not set out plants until settled warm 
weather, and then give them a favorable exposure. 


Carrots.—Sow Early Horn for first crop. Weed 
and thin those sown last month. As soon as the 
rows of young carrots can be seen, pass a weeding 
hoe between them. Thin to four or six inches, 

Cauliflower.—The general treatment is the same 
as cabbage. They need a very rich soil, Those 
already planted should have frequent hoeings. For 
the late crop, seed may be sown in the open ground. 

Celery. — Sow seeds in the open ground. Thin 
young plants started under glass and shade during 
the heat of the day, until they get hardened. 

Cress or Pepper-grass.—Sow for succession. 

Corn.—The principal crop should not be put in 
until “corn planting time,” but a small patch of an 
early sort may be planted to take its chances. 

Cucumbers.—Plants started in pots, or on sods, are 
to be set in hills when frosty nights are over. Have 
at hand some kind of box, or cover, to protect them 
during the night. A box covered with any open 
fabric will keep off the bugs. A few hills may be 
planted in the hot-beds or cold frames as soon as 
other things are out, and they will come forward 
rapidly. Sow in open ground when well warmed. 

Figg Plants.—If those in the hot-bed get too large 
before it is safe to put them out, pot them or trans- 
plant to another bed. A warm rich place should 
be chosen, and planting out only be done when 
there is prospect of continued warm weather. 

Herbs.—Sow all sorts of seasoning stuffs. 

Kohlrabi.—Treat like cabbage.—Leeks.—See April. 

Lettuce.—Transplant from frame or seed bed into 
rich soil, a foot each way. Sow seeds in open border. 

Martynia.—The pods of this are fine for pickles, 
Sow in hills three feet apart at corn planting time. 

Melons.—Treat as cucumbers. Manure in the 
hills, which should be at least 6 or 8 feet apart. 


Nasturtium.—Sow in warm.soil, and when the 
plants are up, give them brush to climb upon. 


Okra.—The dwarf does best at the North. Sow 
where it is to stand, in rows two feet apart, and thin 
to two feet in the rows. Do not sow until June, 
unless in a very warm place. 

Onions.—If the sowing is not already done, at- 
tend to it the first thing. See last month. 

Parsley.—Sow as directed last month. 

Parsnip.—Sow fresh seed early in deep rich soil. 


Peas.—Hoe and draw the earth towards them. 
Supply brush before they fall over. Sow late sorts 
and put in a row of dwarfs when there is space. 


Potatoes.—Finish planting. Hoe those that are up. 


Radishes.—Sow seed every two weeks for succes- 
sion. Give a sifting of ashes or soot to the, young 
plants, if there are any signs of insects. 


Rhubarb.—Plants set last fall or this spring need 
all their leaves. Pull from established plants only. 
Do not cut- the leayes, but_removg them with a 





quick, but not violent pull in a sidewise direction. 
A few trials will make one quite expert at it. 

Salsify.—Sow early and treat like carrots. 

Spinach.—Hoe, thin and weed the early sown, and 
put in seed for succession. 

Squashes.—-The bush sorts are treated the same as 
cucumbers and melons. In planting the running 
kinds, the whole land should be rich, as these get 
much nourishment by roots thrown out at the 
joints. Plant when the weather is warm, and give 
the young plants every protection against the 
striped bug. A free sifting of air slaked lime will 
help keep off the striped bug. The black squash 
bug that comes later must be hand picked. 

Sweet Potatves.—The cultivation of these at the 
North is now very general. If plants were raised 
as directed last month, they should have free ven- 
tilation, and for some time before setting out, be 
exposed entirely,to harden them. Plants may be 
bought from those who advertise them, and they 
will go safely by express,along distance. The time 
of planting varies from the middle of May to the 
middle of June. A good soil and plenty of manure, 
are essential, and the plaats may be set in rows or 
hills. Planting in rows is generally preferred in 
the garden. Spread abountiful dressing of manure 
and then by means of the spade, or plowing two 
furrows together, form a ridge over it about ten 
inches high, a foot wide at bottom and three or 
four inches wide at the top. Upon this ridge the 
plants are to be set 16 inches apart. Set them by 
making an opening with a trowel, and inserting the 
plant down to the first leaf. Water the holes if the 
soil is not moist. Where there are more rows than 
one, they aremade 3 feet apart from center to center. 

Tomatoes.—Those under glass are to be trans- 
planted as directed last month, or put out—accord- 
ing tothe weather. A slight frost will kill the 
plant. We have given, in a basket item, a kind of 
shelter that may be employed in the garden; a 
newspaper tied over a stick, so as to form a shelter 
will keep off a moderate frost. A French plan 
of training the tomato is given in the same-article. 

Turnips.—Early turnips are among the most dif- 
ficult vegetables to have good. They are generally 
sown too late. Sow as soon as the ground can 
be worked. Dress with ashes or soot as soon as 
up, and thin and hoe as soon as large enough. 

Winter Cherry.—Treat the same as tomatoes. 

Weeds.—Begin early if you would be master of 
the situation. It is much easier to destroy a young 
weed than an old ene. Thereis but one specific to 
destroy weeds, and that is, » judicious mixture of 
hoe and “elbow grease.” 

ee 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Those who have garden spots in cities or villages 
must have noticed what a sudden increase there is 
in the number of gardeners each spring. These 
chaps, “‘ garners” they call themselves, go about 
“making gardens,” and usually know about as 
much about it as the spade they carry with them. 
They can do a wonderful amount of mischief ina 
short time in a border containing perennials. They 
break up and scratch over the surface, leaving it so 
that it looks neat, charge a round price, and de- 
part, taking along with them any nice plants that 
can be carried off, which are sold at the next place 
where they do a job. There are some decent 
men in this spring gardening business, but we 
have known many worthless vagabonds. On page 
188 we have said something about 

Annuals,—The limited list there given contains 
only the indispensibles. For other varieties consult 
the catalogues of the seedsman. In sowing, it is 
well to reserve a part of the seed, to guard against 
failure. The sowing of the remainder at a later 
day will prolong the flowering season of those 
things which do not keep long in bloom. 

Edgings are required to give a neat look to the 
garden, Edging tiles, so much in use abroad, are 
but littke known here. Box is the generally used 
material, but is not hardy far north of New York. 
Old box is to be reset when it gets too ragged, or 


. 





thin below. Break the old plants up so as to 
leave a bit of root to each, and set anew, leaving 
the tops about 3 inches above the surface. Cuttings 
are sometimes used, but as all are not sure to grow, 
it is not safe to make edging from them. It is 
better to leave the cuttings in a nursery bed fora 
year, and then use the rooted ones. Ivy may be 
trained to make a neat edging,and Thrift, Moss Pink, 
and Stone Crops are used more or less, 

Bedding Plants will, for the most part, go out 
this month. Every one must have Verbenas, Sal- 
vias, and Heliotropes. The number of plants 
now sold by florists as bedders, is large, and we re- 
fer to their catalogues for the list. In sowing seeds 
do not forget to provide for the future in the way of 

Perennials and Biennials,—These are best sown in 
a reserve bed, where they will be out of sight, but 
not out of mind. Delphiniums, Pentstemons, 
Aquilegias, Phloxes, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, and 
others, are easily raised in abundance, and there is 
always the chance of getting some new variety 
among the seedlings. Among the 

Bulbs for spring planting, Japan Lilies, and Glad- 
ioluses, are the most used, and with them alonea 
great show may be made. Then there are the bril- 
liant Tigridia, or Mexican Tiger Flower, the Am- 
ayllis or Jacobean Lily, Oxalises, and other desir- 
able bulbs sold at thisseason. Not forgetting the 

Tuberose, the most fragrant of all garden favorites, 
Bulbs that have been well kept, should be set in 
rich soil. Plant offsets by themselves to make 
flowering bulbs for another year. One is surer of 
flowers if he buys bulbs forwarded in pots. 

Label everything, but especially those bulbs and 
roots that are to be taken up in autumn. A smooth 
pine stick smeared with white lead and written 
with a lead pencil will last for a single season. Do 
not neglect to seize upon every favorable place to set 

Climbers.—If too late to put out perennial ones, 
sow annuals, such as the finer Ipomeas, Cypress 
Vine, Sweet Pea, Canary Bird Flower.’ It is 
rather late to start Cobsa, Lophospermums, and 
Manrandias from the seed, but small plants may 
be had of the florists. 

Dahlias are to be started if it has not been al- 
ready done. Put in a hot bed or frame, and cover 
the roots with earth. If there is no glass, put ina 
warm spot out of doors and cover over at night to 
keep them warm. When the buds start, divide 
the roots so as to have a root to each bud. 

Spring Bulbs, as they pass out of flower, should 
not’ be disturbed so long as their leaves continue 
green and vigorous. When they fade, lift them. 

Roses.—The slings must be syringed with whale 
oil soap, and the bugs picked by hand. Turn the 
tender sorts from their pots into the borders. 

Lawns will need to be mowed as soon as the grass 
is long enough to be cut by machine or scythe, and 

Evergreen trees may be planted upon the lawn and 
in the grounds, as @irected under Orchard and 
Nursery. 

Ne 
Green and Hot-Houses. 

The amateur should be in no haste to bring his 
plants out of doors. The time for doing this must « 
be governed by the character of the season, and it 
is better to be much too late than a little too early. 
If the plants are properly inured by abundant ven- 
tilation, they will be prepared for the change, and 
will not mind it. The hardiest things, such as 
roses and the bedding plants, should come out first. 
There are many things that may be turned out of 
their pots, others do better to have the pots plung- 
ed in the border up to their rims. When a pot is 
plunged, put some coal ashes at the bottom of the 
hole, to prevent worms from finding their way into 
the pot. The house, in summer time, too often 
presents a desolate and neglected appearance. 
With a slight shade and abundant ventilation there 
are many things that do better if left in the house. 
Among the things to turn into the border, are 

Fuchsias. These are very fine when grown to& 
tall stem for the purpose of ornamenting the bor- 
der.’ They will, of course, require stakes. Likewise 
Abutilons, striatum and venosum, make fine plants 
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in the garden; the only trouble is, they are apt to 
get too large, but they are so easily continued 
from cuttings that small plants can always be had, 
Lantanas, grown with a tree-like head, are always 
among the showiest things in the garden. These 
are usually treated as bedding plants, but the best 
way is te grow them toa single stem, pot in the 
fall, and winter in a green-house. Most of the 
Cactuses bloom in summer, and they make agreat 
show when plunged in a sunny place in the border. 
Sedums of all kinds, including Crassula, Rochea, 
and Sempervivum, as well as Mesembryanthemums, 
and other plants of like character, may be made to 
produce a most grotesque effect, if planted out on 
arock work. They stand any amount of dryness. 
Cuttings should be made, to keep up a good stock 
of young and thrifty plants. Hard wooded plants, 
that are difficult to strike from mature wood, will 
often do 80 easily from the young growth. 
Whatever plants are left in the house should 
have daily attention as to watering, syringing at 
night, and ventilation. 


—_o 


Cold Grapery. 

The manure placed over the outside borders last 
fall, is to be forked in, and if the dressing ‘of ma- 
nure was omitted then, giveone now. The manner 
of suspending the vines while breaking, was de- 
scribed last month. The time for starting them 
must be governed by the season, as it is not desira- 
ble that they should commence their growth until 
it can be continued without interruption by cold 
weather. Warmth and moisture cause the buds to 
start, and these conditions are under the control of 
the cultivator. If the outside temperature contin- 
ues unfavorable, keep the house cool by ventila- 
tion. When growth begins, the temperature of the 
house may gradually reach 85° at mid-day, opening 
only the upper ventilators. Keep sufficient moist- 
ure in the air by syringing the vines, and sprinkling 
the floor. When the shoots have sufficiently ad- 
vanced, select the best for fruiting and next year’s 
wood, and rub out the rest — observing that all 
handling of the vines must be done with great care, 
now that the new growth is young and tender. 


Apiary in May. 


The season is a notably late one, and so the flow- 
ers, that supply honey which the bees rely upon 
for bringing out their early swarms, will not ap- 
pear at the usual time, and swarms will be late. 
Many of the counsels given for the past month 
will be found applicable to the early part of this, 
and it will be well to continue feeding light stocks 
up to the time of abundant bloom. Unfavorable 
weather at the time of the blossoming of fruit trees 
may cut off the supply of honey from this source, 
and though bees may be in no danger of perishiug, 
yet the raising of brood may be suspended, and the 
drones, should many have been raised, may be kil- 
led, in order to save stores. This would only oc- 
cur in strong hives which commenced the season 
with abundant stores, and which in a time of dearth 
of bee pasturage would consume large amounts of 
honey. Such hives should be fed if they need it, espe- 
cially if @rones appear, for if it is necessary to kill 
the first stock of drones,swarming is greatly delayed. 

Swarms may be thrown off in the latter part of 
the month, if the weather is very favorable. Have 
nice clean hives prepared—not freshly painted— 
and at least be ready to hive them should any come. 
The full blossoming of white clover is the usual 
warning of the approaching of the swarming sea- 
son. The combs ought to be frequently examined 
to discover queen cells, which look very much like 
peanuts, and entirely different from any other cells. 
They may be found upon edges of comb, or upon 
edges of holes in the plates of comb up among the 
brood. The old fashioned hives being inverted 
after quieting the bees with smoke, the combs may 
be quite thoroughly examined without much 
trouble. In the movable comb hives the whole in- 
terior is easily examined. When discovered, the 
queen cells are the surest indication of a swarm 
soon tocome. There are usually several, and the 
discovery of one not sealed over, is no indication 





that there are not sealed ones nearly ready to hatch. 

Swarms issue during the warm part of the day, 
any time after the bees get well at work in the 
fields. When the queen leaves, she takes all the 
old and mature young bees that are about the hive 
at the time, leaving those at work abroad to return 
and keep up the establishment, It is the old queen 
that leaves, and she does so as soon as a new one is 
ready to take her place, which she knows by a 
peculiar piping sound made by the young queen for 
a few hours before her debut. A swarm, if let alone, 
will usually settle close by on some tree or bush, 
and unless the sun comes toshine upon it, will rest 
some hours, giving ample time to hive it. A bag 
or box may be held under it, and the bees being 
very heavy with honey may be easily jarred off and 
into the receptacle, whence they may be poured 
out upon a sheet and guided into the hive. There 
is little fear of their stinging, and one may handle 
them carefully with bare hands and with impunity. 

When hived, all the bees should be made to enter, 
the hive carried immediately to its stand, and a 
shade of some sort put up to screen it effectually 
from the sun. It is much more work to hive in the 
movable combs than the box hive. It is usually the 
least trouble to put the swarm in a light box or 
box hive, and transfer to the other, towards even- 
ing. To getstraight combs, elevate one end of the 
hive 30°—with the bottom board of course—keep- 
ing it perfectly level the other way. When the 
combs are started the whole length of the frames, 
it may be let down. Many who use movable combs 
will prefer artificial swarms. The idea that such 
are not-as good has probably arisen from dividing 
before the stock was sufficiently strong, thereby not 
securing as many bees as are usual in a natural first 
swarm.—Surplus honey boxes may be put on when 
apple trees are in full bloom; seldom earlier. 


Se et Se 9 
Four Sewing Machines. 
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In order to concentrate the business as much as possi- 
ble, we have hitherto limited our offers for Premium 
Sewing Machines to two or three kinds. Many have de- 
sired other machines, nat offered. We take pleasure in 
announcing that we have now made arrangements to offer 
four double-thread machines, viz.: the Wheeler & 
Wilson, the Florence, the Elias Howe, and the 
Grover & Baker. We have had each of these ma- 
chines in use in our own family, and can endorse every 
one of them as good. They have each their peculiari- 
ties, which are set forth by the manufacturers from time 
to time in our advertising columns, and in the circulars, 
etc., which they furnish ; but they all work so well, that 
if we owned any one of them only, we would not give 

ten dollars to exchange it for any other one. 
We say further, that we would not part with the last 
one of the four, whichever kind it might chance to be, 
and have no machine, for $500.—Does this look likea 
wild statement? Let us see: The $500 could be invested 
in U.S. Bonds, and bring perhaps $36 a year interest. 
The sewing in one large family can seldom be done by 
two full days a week of steady hand sewing, or 4 months 
‘ina year. But with any one of these machines a woman 
can sew at least eight times as fast as by hand, but al- 
lowing for all the basting, etc., call it only four times as 
fast. Then with a sewing machine three out of four 
months sewing can be easily saved! Can any one hire and 
board aseamstress three months for $36? We know, 
that any one of our $55 to $60 sewing machines pays 
for itself every year, with us.—Then, there is another im- 
portant consideration. The cramped chests, the rounded 
shoulders, the deformed spines, the injured eyesight, all 
so common among those who sew much with the needle, 
are avoided by those who use a machine. The benefit 
in this respect by far outweighs the cost of the machine. 
So much for what we think and know about sewing 
machines. The kinds named above have been used in 
turn, and have all increased in favor, We always advise 
every man who asks our opinion, to get some good ma- 
chine for his house, even if he has to sell an acre of land 
to do it. Our Premium offers have furnished a great 
number of machines without cost to the recipients. The 
money sent from each of a thousand neighborhoods to the 
humbugs we have this year exposed, would have paid 
for a large club of subscribers.—Let many of our readers 
take hold of the sewing machine or other premium this 
month. The 70 names will soon be gathered. At this 
season of the year we shall not be strenuous about the 
chance lack of a name or two from the 70 required, 





Special To 


EXCHANGES 


In accordance with the frequent suggestions of editors 
of our exchanges, we give in the first paragraph below 
an epitome or outline of the contents of this May number, 
as hints in making up any notice that may be given.—— 
Any. one inserting editorially the first and second para- 
graphs below, may order an extra copy of the Agricul- 
turist for all of 1866, sent to any address desired.——Any 
one inserting editorially the three paragraphs below, 
may, in addition to the extra copy, order some of the 
books named in the third paragraph, and they will be 
forwarded post-paid. We leave the number of books to 
the discretion of the editor publishing the notices. We 
are always desirous of giving a quid pro quo for favors : 
received. The amount of benefit we may receive will 
depend upon the prominence given to the notices, and 


the extent of circulation they receive. (See next column.) 
ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


New York, April 24, 1866, 


Another Extra Number.—As with 


every previous number this year, the American A gricul- 


“turist for May comes in extra size (40 large pages!). It 


is rich not only in excellent reading matter, but also, as 
usual, in many beautiful and instructive engravings, 
Among these are two exquisite ones, entitled “ Pride and 
Humility,” or the Turkey and Asses, and “ After Dinner,” 
or the Dog and Monkey. This number contains a full 
Calendar of Work forghe month, in the Field, Orchard, 
Garden, House, etc. The “ Basket” gives fifty condensed 
articles on a great variety of subjects of general interest, 
including the usual exposures of Humbugs. The 
“« Walks and Talks on the Farm,’ are always full of 
practica) hints. Following this, are sundry valuable ar- 
ticles with illustrations,on corn culture, broom corn, grass 
lands, peat swamps, poultry, bees ; interesting new facts 
on sheep-breeding ; the third one of the $300 prize Barn 
Plans; a fine illustrated chapter on grouping plants in 
the garden; the first of an important original series on 
Insects and Vegetation, by Dr. Gray, of Cambridge or 
Harvard University ; sundry articles on gardens, fruits, 
etc. The Household Department contains many useful 
hints in condensed form, including some very sharp ones 
to “Men-folks,” which every ‘family man” should 
read and heed. The Children and Youth’s Department 
has the usual variety of interesting and instructive 
items, puzzles, pictures, etc. Price of this number, 15 
cents; or $1.50 a year.—ORANGE JUBD & CO,, 
Publishers, 41 Park Row, New-York. , 


A dollar and-a-half can not be better invested than in 
securing the present volume (the 25th, or Quarter-Cen- 
tury volume), of the American Agriculturist. The first 
five numbers, now ready, alone contain 204 large pages, 
with nearly 200 engravings, which are worth the cost of 
the whole volume, besides the large amount of good 
reading matter valuable to every family in city or country, 


Some very yood Premiums are offered to every 
person sending in one or more subscribers in May or 
June, viz.: for each subscriber at $1.50 for the whole 
year, a choice of any one of the following books which 
will be forwarded free, post-paid, to any part of the coun- 
try: The Rural Annual for 1866; Rural Register for 
1866 ; American Bird Fancier ; American Rose Culturist ; 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ; Dog and Gun (Hooper’s) ; 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist ; Flax Culture, Complete ; 
Hop Culture, Complete ; Onion Culture, Complete ; Our 
Farm of Four Acres; Richardson on the Dog; Tobacco 
Culture, Complete. —— These books are all neatly bound 
in colored paper covexs. The Rural Annual and Rural 
Register are wanted in every family. The eleven others 
are each wanted by a large class. The books on Flax, 
Hops, Onion, and Tobacco Culture, are the best works 
on these several subjects that ever have been produced, 
and are very valuable to every one growing the smallest 
quantity of any one of these crops.—— Here then is an 
opportunity for everybody who desires one or more of 
these good books to get them without expense, by simply 
soliciting the subscription of a neighbor or acquaintance 
to the Agriculturist, and forwarding to the Publishers 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, 
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Spocinl........................ Extra 


PREMIUMS 


FOR 


One Subscriber. 


Everybody can get one of These. 


One Hundred Thousand Subscribers was, until recently, 
our highest aim, but that point twas easily secured some- 
time ago, and we are going so rapidly towards 150,000 
that we have set that down as the figure for this 
Quarter Century Volume. We intended to 


make it a superior volume, and the general testimony of | 


our readers is, that this is being splendidly accomplished. 
The first five numbers contain 204 pages, instead of the 
standard 160, and the engravings are certainly large, 


beautiful and instruetive, while so far they count up near- 
ly 200, large and small. The character and style of many 
of these engravings is scarcely equalel by any of the 
Tilustrated Journals in the Country. Well, why should 
not the cultivators of our country have a beautiful and 
tasteful journal, as well as a practical one.—We think our 
readers will agree that the reading matter has been 
valuable so far.—We mean to make the rest rf the 
volume at least equally valuable. Do we say too much 
then, in asserting by advertisement or otherwise, that this 
25th volume will be abundantly worth the small subscrip- 
tion price to every one who can be informed of its char- 
acter and persuaded to subscribe for it ? 


But about the 150,000 subscribers. 
more from each of a small part of our present readers 
will do the work. The paper will pay those induced to 
take it. Wiéll the reader please send ome of these names? 


A single name 


As an acknowledgement of any su®h favors, we propose 
to send one of the following books (whichever may be de- 
sired) to any one who will forward the name and pay of 
one subscriber for this volume. 
received between May Ist and June 30th—none before or 
after—and we can only send to those who specify which 
book is wanted for each name.) The books, one for each 
subscriber, will be delivered at our office, or sent free 
(post-paid) wherever desired. Of course two names will 
be acknowledged by any two books desired, three books 
These names can not count 


(This is only for names 


for three names, and so on. 
in the general premium list (on page 169), That list will 
also be continued to June 30. 


* * * * * . : * 4 * 
Premiums (Post-paid.) For all of 1866—$1.50. 
A —The Rural Annual for 1866...... For One Subscriber 
B—The Rural Register for 1866. .. For One Subscriber 
© —American Bird Fancier......... For One Subscriber 
WD —American Rose Culturist.......For One Subscribre 
KE —Bement’s Rabbit Fancier....... For One Subscriber 
F —Dog and Gun (Hooper's) SSecnee For One Subscriber 
G —Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist...For One Subscriber 
Hi —Fiax Culture, Complete......... For One Subseriber 
X —Hop Culture, Complete ........ For One Subscriber 
K —Onion Culture, Complete....... For One Subscriber 
KE, —Our Farm of Four Acres....... For One Subscriber 
M{—Richardson on the Dog......... For One Subscriber 
N —Tobacco Culture, Complete...... For One Subscriber 

* * * * * * * * * * 


The above are all neatly bound in colored paper covers. 
The Rural Annual and Rural Register are wanted in 
every family. The eleven others are each wanted by a 
large class, The books on Fiax, Hops, Onion, and 
Tobacco Culture, are the best works on these several sub- 
jects that ever have been produced, and arevery valuable 
to every one growing the smallest quantity of any one of 
these crops. See further desciiptions of the above books, 
in the list on pages 291, 202, 203. We have electrotype 
and stereotype plates of all these works, and can supply 
all copies called for. 


Here then is an opportunity for everybody who desires 
one or more of these to get them without expense, by 
simply soliciting the subscription of a neighbor or ac- 
quaintance. The back numbers of this volume of the 
Agriculturist, of which new editions are now in press, 
will be sent to all subscribers, as soon as the names are 
received, and the premium books will be promptly sent to 
the address given for them. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
Beer CattTLe.—The supply, though variable, has been 
about aa average one, and prices are just about the same 
as a month ago. or equivalent to 1ic/@16¢ per lb. dressed 
weight fur good cattle, and from that down to 12c@13c 
for poor grades. Some very goo:l, lic@18 ... Milch 
Cows still tend downward ; few are willing to pay $70 
for a good cow, with the high price of feed and danger of 
the Rinderpest. Prices range from $30/@$40 for poorest 
to fair; $50/@$65 for medium to pretty good; $65/@$S0 
for really good milkers with calf by their sides, and a 
few extras at higher rates.... Veal Calves are coming 
in very freely, and prices are down to 6c@1Ic per lb. live 
weight for poor to very good. ‘ Bubs” are only sold on 
the sly... Sheep and Lambs have been in full sup- 


ply and are lower ; shorn 6},c/@8c per Ib, live weight, ac- 
cording to quality ; wooled sheep Ic@1¥c higher. Spring 
Lambs bring $5 to $8 each, according to size and quality. 
... Live Hogs are in excess of the demand ; prices, 
9c@l0¥ce per fb. live weight, according to quality. 
(22° For other Markets and Prices, see page 19}. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


The * One Subscriber Premiums,” 
on this page, are worthy the attention of every one. A 
book or two, or more, can be obtained without expense, 
while doing a good thing for others—for any one led to 
become a reader of a journal like this will surely be 

-benefited. If we had the money in subscriptions, which 
has been sent to swindlers the present year, and which 
would not have been sent had the swindled been readers 
of this journal, we should now be printing at least 
250,000 copies. 

Beware of Stranger * Agents for 
the Agriculturist,—We hear from a few distant 
towns that certain strangers have appeared in some local- 
ities, representing themselves as the employed “ travel- 
ing -agents” of this and other journals, and exhibiting 
forged certificates and receipts from the publishers, giv- 
ing them authority to act. They exhibit samples of the 
papers obtained through news agencies.—We send out no 
traveling or other agents, and authorise no one to sign 
receipts outside of the office, ani! allow no one to take 
subscribers under the regular rates.— Whenever any such 
swindler appears, he should be promptly arrested and 
brought to account. Our only agents are those who 
voluntarily raise premium clubs where they are known so 
well as to be trusted, Our premiums are open to all alike. 

Soiling Cattie.—The best treatise that bas 
ever been published on this subject in this country, is the 
Essay of Hon. Josiah Quincy. It has been for some- 
time out of print, but we are happy now to have it in our 
power torecommend it to our readers and to supply thein 
too. It is neatly bound together with a biographical 
sketch of the author by Edmund Quincy. Price $1.25, 





Book on Manures.—Prof. 8. W. Johnson, 
as Chemist tothe Connecticut State Agricultural Society, 
thoroughly investigated the variouscommercial fertilizers 
offered in the markets of that State. He gave in his re- 
ports very clear and succinet statements of the theory 
of manures, and rules for judging of the quality of those 
offered for sale, and of the quality of articles of manuria! 
value which an agriculturist may be able to obtain. 








These reports are published in an octave volume of 178 


| pages, and contain a great amount of valuable informa- 


tion on manures, peat, muck, etc., which can be obtained 
from no other souree, Price $1.50. 


Valuable List of Books. —A nearly 
complete list of all the books published in this country, on 
Agriculture and Horticulture, and some others, will be 
found on pages 209 to 203 of this paper, with brief descrip- 
tions ofa part of them. (Thisias beenin type for sever- 
al months, but set aside to make room for the advertise- 
ments of others.) The list will not only be a valuable 
aid in selecting books for present use, but also worthy of 
preservation for future reference.——The prices are not 
nearly so high as the cost of paper and labor would de- 
mand, these being at least double former rates, while the 


| average advance on the books in the list referred to is not 


25 per cent., or one-quarter, above the lowest old prices. 
—One can hardly make a better investment than to place 
before his family a stock of good books referring to his 
own business. Five, ten, twénty-five, or fifty dollars worth 
of books put into a boy’s hands Will fill his head with 


ideas, set him to thinking, and do more toward his future 
success in iife, than a thousand dollars laid up on interest 
for him. The Jatter may give him more capital to start on, 
but with a good stock of ideas and a developed mind, he 
will do far better in life with a much smaller money cap- 
ital to begin with, “Jtis the mind that makes thé man.” 
and the store of thoughts, and the exercise of the think- 
ing and reasoning powers, are what make the mind, 
What would be the effect upon the great farming and 
gardening and fruit growing interests of this country, if 
every cultivator had one acre less, and its value laid out 
ina library of books about his business. Would jt not 
often keep his boys out of bad company, and tend to their 
refinement? Would it not dignify the calling in the eyes 
of his family and of himself, furnish food for thought 
while engaged in daily toil, and by thehints and sugges- 
tions derived, promote the profit of his'labors? The 
subject is worthy of consideration. 





New Book on Peat.—Peat is exciting 
much interest, both in regard to its use as fuel, and to its 
great value as a manure, for an amendment to soils, and 
as an ingredient in composts; and we are happy to an- 
nounce as in press a compact, practical and popularly 
scientific treatise covering this whole sithject, by Prof, 
Samuel W. Johnson, of the Sheffield Scientific Szhool, 
Yale College. It. Will probably be ready June 1. 





Country Life, by Robert Morris Copeland. 
This is a handsome volume of over 900 pages, printed on 
fine paper and well illustrated. 
ing, gardening, green-house and grapery culture, window 
gardening, and in short there seems to be scarcely a sub- 
ject connected with rural life that is not treated upon, It 
is valuable as a work of reference for any. of these sub- 
jects, and so far as we have examined it, its teachings 
appear tobe plain and sound. The present is the fifth, 
and greatly enlarged edition. Price by mail $5. 





Hours at Home.—This valuable magazine, 
valuable because instructive, interesting, and at the same 
time a safe one for every family, has added to its already 
long list of first class contributors, the names of “Ik 
Marvel,” (Donald G. Mitchel), “Timothy Titcomb,” 
(Dr. J. G. Holland), and Rev, Dr. Bushnell See p. 199, 





My Vineyard at Lakeview .—This. is 
the-titieof anew work upon Grape Culture, and gives 
an account of the failures and successes of a novice in 
grape growing. Works that give us the personal ex- 
perience of the writer have a charm about them that no 
abstract treatise can possess, and while in this work 
personal matters’ are not given an undue prominence, 
there is sufficient of narrative to be interesting. The 
author has no pet theories or systems, but gives a straight- 
forward account of whathe did and how he did it, and 
tells the whole in a style which is at the same time clear 
and pleasing. The author withholds his name in order 
to avoid the annoyance of correspondence, to which every 
one is subjected who aliows his name to appear in print 
as the raiser or cultivator of any thing. We may state 
that he is a cultivator of experience, and is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the manner in which grapes are grown in the 
successful vineyards of the West. He gives us a clear 
account of the methods actually practised in those local- 
ities where vines are grown for their fruit. The metho! 
of pruning and training is illustrated by engravings. We 
predict a wide popularity for this little work, asit is just 
the bools many have been looking for. Price $1.25. 





Sundry Humbugs.—Here again we have 
a fresh lot of hundreds of letters, from all parts of the 
country, especially the distant West, detailing the loss of 


lottery schemes, tickets for magnificient prizes, ete., 
etc. The requests for answers are so numerous that itis 
utterly impossible to write to a quarter of those who ask 
us to do so, and they will please accept this excuse. The 
tickets drawing splendid prizes, sent to us for collection, 
usually for our own benefit, woul, if genuine, give us a 
profit of aclear hundred thousand dollars. Suffice it to 
say that after repeatedMtrials we have not found a single 
one of these “tickets,” or ‘‘ certificates” worth paying 
for. Take anexample: A subscriber sends us $5.25 with 
a ticket that calls for a splendid ‘“ English Patent Time 
Keeper.” We call again and again on the operator, but 
the “boss” is never in—“has stepped out a minute or 
two, but will soon be in.” We wait an honr at a time 
but he never comes,—rather the real swindler, with whom 
we are really talking, never acknowledges himself the 
party. But bya little subterfuge we ascertain that this 
‘**time-keeper” is a little card with figures and lines, ete. 
The thing may cost a dime, and is worth nothing.— 
Another ticket calis for a “ sewing machine” on pay- 
ment of $5.25, After repeated calls, as before, we find it 
a little, almost or quite worthless thing. offered by another 





dealer for $2,50,—Another $5.25 ticket Calls for a “ lacge 
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silver Butter Cooler with Revolving Dish "—a leaden 
mass with hardly a six-pence worth of silver covered 
over the article. (See page 147 of April Agriculturist.) 
——Here is another case, just like scores we have looked 
after: ‘‘ Charles K. Park 4 Co.'s Watch and Jewelry, 81 
Nassau Street, New York,” sends out very plausible cir- 
culars and tickets for sundry articles, watches, etc. 
Sundry subscribers send us the required sum ($1.72) to 
get the prizes drawn, and we go often there. Result: 
There is nobody at 81 Nassau st. who will acknowledge 
the name Chas, K. Park & Co., and no sign of any such 
party in the whole building. This is the case with at 
least three-fourths of the letters, complaints, circulars, 
etc., sent to us.—We repeal that: It 1s NoT saFE TO 
SEND MONEY TO ANY PARTY ADVERTISING BY CIRCULARS 
AND OFFERING TICKETS OF ANY KIND, NO MATTER HOW 
SPLENDID THE OFFERS MAY PRETEND TO BE.—— Some of 
the swindlers are noticed in other items in this paper ; we 
have not room for further particulars.—We will only ask 
our readers to continue to talk about this subject among 
their neighbors, and show them what fs published in this 
and especially in the previous two numbers. If the 
people can be generally enlightened, the swindling tribe 
will be compelied to stop their nefarious operations for 
want of patronage.—The immense amount of business 
they have been doing the past few months is almost 
bevond credence. Millions of circulars have been sent 
out, and among the multitude reached, enough simple 
hearted, trusting persons have been found to pay all ex- 
penses and give large profits. On an average not one 
dollar’s worth has been returned for each hundred dollars 
forwarded to them !! We speak understandingly. 





* How did they get my Name?°**— 
This question is frequently asked, by the hundreds who 
send us samples of circulars, ‘confidential letters,” 
ete., they have received from swindling concerns in this 
city and elsewhere. Some write that their names are re- 
corded no where else in this city but on our books, and 
must have been obtained therefrom. This is a mistake ; 
we allow no one except those writing the mail wrappers 
to have access to our letters and books for any purpose 
whatever; and we may add, that any circulars or other 
documents ever found put into the Agriculturist, are put 
there after the papers have gone into the mails, usually 
at the place of delivery.—The fact is, there is a class of 
men engaged in gathering names from. all over tie 
eountry. (We have before us an offer to furnish us-a list 
of the names and P. O. addresses of “ 25,000 practical, 
responsible farmers in different parts of the country, at 
$2 per 1000.”) Duplicate lists of these names are sold to 
all who will buy them, and thus the humbug operators 
secure all the names they desire. One operator printed 
1,200,000 swindling circulars of the same kind, indicating 
that his collection of names must be a pretty large one. 
Ore swindler often runs several schemes, sending 
his different circulars, at different times to the same 
person ; but coming from another locality and address, 
and for a different object, the deception is not noticed. 
We recently heard of a case where two swindlers agreed 
to trade lists of some twenty thousand names, and then 
quarreled about the terms. Pity they don’t a!l fall out 
and have a “ Kilkenny Cat” war. 


—_— 


The Dead at Andersonville.—The N. 
Y. Tribune Association has done a special favor to the 
friends and relatives of the Thirteen thousand soldiers 
who perished in the terrible prisons at Andersonville, 
Geo., by issuing in neat but cheap form (25 ¢.) a record 
of the names of all who died and were buried there. Of 
these, 12,567 died in 1864, and 653 in 1865. The names are 
arranged alphabetically in States, for convenient re- 
ference—the regiment, company, rank, and also the im- 
mediate cause of death being given with each name. 





What are Seeds ?--Official Decision. 
—A gentleman of this city wished to send some Hickory 
nuts to a friend at the West, and attempted to mail them 
at the N. Y. City Post-office. They were refused on the 
ground that they were not seeds, and an appeal was made 
tothe P.O, Department.at Washington, which sustained 
the remarkable decision of the N.Y. Postmaster. We quote 
from the reply of the Department: ‘ Tie case as sub- 
mitted by you, in which you claim that ‘ Hickory Nuts’ 
should be classed as seeds under the 20th Sec. of the Act 
of 1863, has been carefully considered, and the Depart- 
ment is of the opinion that such cannot lawfully be clas- 
sed under the sec. and act referred to: that said act in- 
eludes such seeds as are distributed by the Agricultural 
Bureau of the Interior Department, and none other.”— 
This strikes us as a most extraordinary decision, and it 
will interest our friends at the West,who are making 
every endeavor to clothe their treeless prairies with 
forests and wind-breaks to know that the seeds of the 
Most use to them are not seeds at all in the eye of the 
law, Nuts are shut out of the mail because they are not 
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distributed by the Agricultural Bureau ! Who ever knew 
the Agricultural Bureau to send so useful a thing as tree 
seeds ?—But as thisis the standard by which the law is to 
be interpreted, why don’t the national seed shop send out 
a catalogue, and let us know what are seeds and what 
are not. Antiquated peas, well known squashes, and 
all such things may be sent ad /ibitum. A friend of ours 
down in New Jersey gets a good share of chicken feed 
from the Agriculturai Bureau, and all through the mail, 
but tree seeds to be seut West, are refused ! 





Knox’s 700-Strawberry. — “ Novice.” 
We have not seen this plant in fruit, but the testimony of 
g6od judges is altogether in its favor. Aside from that, 
we place great reliance upon the: judgment of Mr. 
Knox himself, whose business is to grow fruit as well 
as plants, and he only grows the varieties which pay. 





Bugs in Peas.—C. Conaut, Barnstable Co., - 
Mass. The bug in the pea comes from an egg laid in the 
pea when it is young. The egg hatches out a grub, 
which finally changes to a beetle. Scalding the peas, be- 
fore planting, will kill beetles. 





Flax and Hep Growing.—By far the 
best practical treatises on these subjects are those issued 
in cheap, condensed form, containing everything connect- 
ed with their culture, curing, ete., with many illustra- 
tive engravings. Flax culture will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, for 50 cents, and Hop Culture for 40 cents. 





‘Eye Sharpeners.*’’— There are sundry 
articles advertised under this and similar names, and sev- 
eral write to ask our opinion of them. Our opinion is, 
that the less people tinker their own eyes and watches 
the better it will be for both delicate instruments. If 
one has a valuable watch he is quite careful to place it in 
the hands of a skillful workman, and we advise them to 
pursue the same course with their eyes, 


me ee 


A Great Waste—Save the Bristles. 
—Tons of bristles, for which many thousands of dollars 
would be gladly paid by brush manufacturers, are an- 
nually wasted throughout the United States. Here isa 
chance for farmer’s boys to “do good and make money.” 
Whenever a hog is slaughtered, pick out the bristles, tie 
them in a bunch, the but-ends all one way, and sell them 
to the country store-keeper, who will find a ready market 
for them in this city. See advertisement for them. «= 

“Free Martins’’ are twin heifers with 
with bull mates. There are numerous instances of 
their breeding, but as a rule they are barren. 





The “Reno Oil and Land Com: 
pany.®-—- Accidents will sometimes happen in the 
best regulated families,” says Dr. Lore, Editor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate, in speaking of our admis- 
sion of the above company’s advertisement last month.— 
Well, it was a little singular, to say the least, that after 
rejecting many thousands of dollars from petroleum ad- 
vertisements, the very first company we did admit, failed 
before the paper was fully printed. Happily, however, 
no one lost a dollar by that advertisement. Every dime 
invested by outsiders was carefully réfunded by the 
projectors of the enterprise who went into it in good 
faith, and with the best prospects. We greatly regret 
that causes entirely outside of the merits of the enter- 
prise itself, led to a suspension of operations, for had it 
gone on, we are confident that all of us who had a share 
in it, would have reaped a rich harvest. The truth seems 
to be, that neighboring enterprises, jealous of the large 
plans and excellent prospects of the Reno Company, 
combined to produce an unexpected run upon the bank- 
ing house of Messrs. Culver, Penn & Co., who were most 
largely interested in the Reno Company, which, with the 
sudden fall in the value of oil, and of property connected 
with it, led to the suspension of the new enterprise. The 
funds of the Company were kept separate, however, and 
as stated above, every investor received back all he had 
paidin. This confirms what we stated last month with 
regard to the good character and honesty of the men we 
had to deal with, which was the basis of our confidence. 





Plants Named,—We have several times re- 
quested those who send plants to be named, to take a 
little care with the specimens. Often several specimens 
are put into an envelope without any paper between 
them, and reach us a mass of fragments, which it would 
puzzle the most ardent *‘reconstructionist ” to put to- 
gether. Hereafter we shall throw all such specimens 
aside, as we cannot waste time in trying to make them 
out. ..F, P..Le Fevre, Union Co., Pa. Malvaviscus 
arboreus, sometimes called Achania, a very fine green- 
house shrub.... Mrs. J. B. Davis, Ashtabula Co., 0, The 








purple flower is Spiked Willow Herb, (Epi/obium an- 
gustifolium), the other too much broken.... M. E. Wake- 
man, some species of Eupatorium, but the lower leaves 
are needed todetermine which one.... L. P. B., Weston, 
Vt. Potentilla fruticosa, or Shrubby Cinquefoil, yellow : 
Gentiana quinqueflora, the Five-floweréd Gentian, blue, 
and the other probably Spiranthes cernuua.... L. T. 
Prill, Decatur Co., Ind. The white flower is Chelone 
glabra, or Turtle-head, the red one Monarda didyma, Bee 
Balm, and the other is Hibiscus militaris.... W. ®., 
Draper, Osage Co., Kansas. Two species of Gnothera, 
or Evening Primrose. Q. speciosa, the small one, and 
@. Missouriensis, the large one. 





Transactions of the Hlinois State 
Horticultural Society, 1865. — Proceedings of 
the 16th Annual Meeting,—This neat volume of 66 pages 
gives the discussions of the wide-awake horticulturists 
of Illinois, and is useful as embodying their present 
views of fruits and kindred matters. The western hof- 
ticulturists are a genial people, and when they get to- 
gether, many sound and some sharp things are suid, all 
of which are faithfully recorded in this volume. Price, 
by mail, 50 cents. We have ordered some for our readers: 





Field Culture of Strawhberries.— 
The following plan is practised in Burlington Co.. N. J., 
as given in the Report of the West Jersey Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association: ‘The old plan of planting and culti- 
vating is still the only one which meets with approval 
here. It is that of setting in rows five feet. apart, and 
from ten to eighteen inches in the row, according to the 
vigor of the variety, and training into beds from three and 
a half to four feet wide, and covering in the early part of 
winter with fine stable manure. After picking they are 
sometimes cleaned and allowed to fruit a second season, 
though it is becoming common to pick them but a single 
year, it being considered less expensive to raise_a new 
than to cleau an old bed, and that the former will yield 
a larger crop; though the Lady Finger is reported in 
Beverly to pick far better at its fourth fruiting, if well 
cared for, than in any previous year.” . 


—— 


Lime Wash for Out-Door Use.— 
“ Chamberlain,” of County, Pa., writes: “I wanta 
lime wash for fences, buildings, etc., of a neutral color. 
We are enveloped in black cinder here, and whitewash 
mikes too glaring a contrast, severe on the eyes in sume 
mer.”—A good whitewash is made by diffusing through 
the milky lime a lime-soap, which is insoluble in water. 
To make it. slake the lime, and while at the hottest add a 
small quantity of tallow, or other grease, and stir thor- 
oughly. Half a pound to the peck of lime is enough. 
To sucha wash any common coloring matter might be 
added—as ochre, burnt umber, lampblack, Prussian blue 
or a mixture to suit the taste. 








In-Door Whiteswash,.—To lime for a 
pailful of white-wash add, while slaking, 144 pint common 
linseed oil and a handful of fine salt. Good for out-doors’ 
also. Another in-coor wash is: 2 lbs French whife, 1 oz. 
best white glue. Soak the glue in cold water, and dis- 
solve it, heating the water carefully, to rather thin gluey 
consistency ; add this to the whiting, stirred up in hot 
water, and thin for use with hot water also. 





The Best Carrot for Stock. —J. B. 
Hallet. We prefer the Long Orange. Plowdeep. Sow 
in rows 30 inches apart; thin 6 to 8 inches apart; cul- 
tivate with horse hoes or cultivators, and keep free from 
weeds. You do not give your State. If you are lccated 
at the East, it would probably be best to put the rows 20 
inches apart, for you will be likely to give more hand 
culture. The soil must be in prime order. 

The Early Horn Carrot.—The Long 
Orange Carrot is out of place in the garden; it should 
give place to the Early Horn, which is also known as the 
Dutch Horn and Early Dutch. It is of the best quality 
for the table, is early, and from its shape is readily pulled. 





Plants to Grow in the Shade.— All 
the broad-leaved evergreens will do in the shade of trees, 
provided the roots of the trees do not exhaust the soil, 
Kalmias, Rhododendrons, Daphne, Tree Box. Ivy, Vin- 
cas, ete. Sweet Violet, Hepaticas, some of the Campa- 
nulas, Dicentra, Bloodroot, and several of the herbaceous 
Spireas and Saxifrages will do well. 

Caterpillars Nests. — W. Batty, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa, The nests sent are those of the Basket 
or Drop worm, figured in Nov. 1864. The eggs mention- 
ed and illustrated in the January Agriculturist belong 
to an entirely different and ustially more abundant insect, 
the Tent Caterpillar. Cutting the nests off ard burning 
them, is sound in theory, and efficient in practice. 
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Soiling Cows—Will it Pay 2—James 
Burgess, of Ontario Co., N. Y., has a small farm, and 
wants to make the most of it, and to have as few interior 
fences as possible. He cuils for the testimony of those 
experienced in soiling cows. We hope it may be given 
in detail. Our own experience has been irregular and 
only goes part way, consisting in cutting and feeding 
elover, lodged oats nearly ripe, alSo other grain, and corn 
sowed for fodder, during some weeks, including most of 
July and August, for several seasons. The cows were 
kept up and had the range of a yard a few hours daily, 
and the fodder was cut so as to have at least some hours’ 
sunning if practicable before feeding, being fed oc- 
casionally two or even three days after cutting. The re- 
sults were very satisfactory, and we have seen fine dairy 
herds that never browsed grass in the field in their lives. 





Peat as Fuel.—On page 179 will be found 
*an interesting article on this subject, in which, however, 
our correspondent in his enthusiasm is led into some ine 
accuracies of statement, especiaily in regard to the value 
of Dr. R—’s 15 acres of peat. The best uncondensed 
peat can hardly be estimated as worth more than good 
fire wood cord for cord, and peat shrinks in drying, so as 
to occupy but 3 to 3g its original bulk. The richer the 
peat, the more it shrinks. Throughout the article the 
distinction between compressed and simply dried peat is 
much lost sight of, hence the statements are loose. This 
note should have followed the article in question. 





Trichina in Pork and in News- 
papers.—In the N. Y. Daily Times of Feb. 5th, 1864, 
there appeared an account of the death of one person 
and the illness of three others, from eating ham infested 
by Trichina spiralis, and the statements of the article 
fortified by the sworn testimony of several physicians, 
The N. Y. Evening Post during the moath of February, 
1866, quoted two articles from foreign journals giving ac- 
counts of “great consternation in Germany,’ and par- 
ticulars of the de-population of a German town by 
Trichina disease. On February 18th, 1866, the Chicago 
Sunday Times published an article with a displayed 
heading, reminding one of the dispatches after a great 
battle. Parts of this heading were: “ Alarming Micro- 
scopic Revelations.” ‘‘ Terrible Fatality of the Disease,” 
etc. The article was evidently made up by a person not 
familiar with the subject, and contained, among other en- 
gravings,one of a full grown Trichina, extruding its young 
alive from an orifice near its head. Then in the N. Y. 
Tribune of March 10, 1866, we have an elaborate article 
to which especial attention is called by an editorial in the 

- same issue. This essay was a careful posting up of the 
subject, apparently by a foreigner, or at all events by 
one who ignored all American facts and writers, Aside 
from those above referred to, articles of minor import- 
ance, and containing truth and error in varying propor- 
tions appeared in the Agricultural and other papers. 
That such accounts should have an effect upon the 
public mind is not strange, and the readers of the Agri- 
culturist began to present their requests that we should 
tell them the facts in the case. Last month we gave 
them a plain, unsensational account of the whole mat- 
ter, by a thoroughly competent physician. It was pre- 
sented as a collection of established scientific facts, with- 
out any reference to what its effect might be upon any 
business interest. It seems that the pork interest has 
been affected by these accounts, and interested parties 
are trying to make it appear that the whole thingisa 
humbug, and that there is no such thing as Trichina dis- 
ease. We know that the Trichina does exist, and we 
believe that it is best for people to know just what it is, 
rather than to have their fears excited by some partly un- 
derstood evil. Measly pork has long been known, and is 
equally to be avoided with that containing Trichines, 
yet a writer who cautions people against that form of 
diseased meat, may do so without suspicion of wishing to 
bring down the price of pork. From our article upon 
the subject we have nothing to retract, because it had no 
other object than to present facts; but two of the daily 

papers seem to take a different view of their publications, 
he Daily Tribune of March 24th says: “It is pretty ev- 
lent that interested parties have had much to do with 
ry of diseased pork.” Which shall we believe, 
ritune of March 10th or March 24th, and which of 
teinents are “interested.” —? — The N. Y. Times 

March 26th has an article, the chief characteristics of 

which are flippany and unfairness, the object of which is 

to turn the whole thing into ridicule. As the writer 
seems less desirous of giving the public facts than of 
helping the pork trade, we have only to say that the ham 
which produced the fatal results so graphically described 
in the Times in 1864, was an American ham. Ten cases 
of Trichina disease, one of which proved fatal, are 
recorded by medical authorities, as having taken place 
in N. Y. City. and the names cf the physicians under 
whose observation they occurred, will be given to the 
Times’ writer if he wishes to verify our statement, This 















we deem sufficient warrant for the remark in our article 
of last month, that “the number of cases reported in this 
country show that it exists here to an extent, which, 
though not to a degree to cause alarm, is sufficient to de- 
mand-attention.” We have thus given the subject the 
“attention” our readers hada right to expect, and un- 
til some new developments appear, we may dismiss it. 





Tick Remedy for Sheep.—An ¢x- 
perienced English shepherd, after Jooking about our city 
markets, hands us the following: I see among the many 
sheep that come to market here, many that have loose 
tags of wool hanging from their coat. On examining 
them, I find them infested with ticks. This causes the 
sheep to bite themselves, which loosens small portions 
of the wool at the root, and contact of the sheep with 
one another rubs it out. There is an excellent remedy 
for this evil, which I have long used and will give: 

Sueep Dippine Composition.,—For 100. sheep or Jambs, 
take 3 Ibs. of white arsenic pulverized, boil it well in 40 
or 50 quarts of soft water, with as much as 15 or 20 lbs. 
of soft soap. When well boiled aud stirred together, ada 
water enough to make the whole 200 quarts, which is two 
quarts for each sheep.—As soon as the sheep are sheared, 
the ticks will generally go upon the lambs, therefore it is 
important to dip the entire flock, and I can assure.all flock- 
masters it will repay them tenfold. The best way to 
perform the dipping is to have a tub made for the pur- 
pose, about 5 feet long and 234 or 3 feet high; let it be 
narrower at the bottom than at the top. Provide a lid 
that will fall back upon two stakes driven in the ground, 
and rest in a sloping position, On these lids there should 





nailed about two 
One man takes the sheep by the head and 
fore legs, another by the hind legs, and they dip it into 
the tub which contains sufficient Ttquid to submerge the 
sheep. The head is carefully kept from going into the 


be slats about 3 of an inch square, 
inches apart. 


bath. Here the sheep is held for about half a minute, 
and it is then thrown out upon the lid, and rubbed back- 
ward and forward over the slats, and the locks of wool 
wrung, so that the liquid shall as far as possible drein off 
and flow back into the tub. 


Medical Advertisements—A Horrid 
Business!—On no rational ground, except -that of 
sheer ignorance, can we explain the fact that many pro- 
fessecly religious journals, and others that claim to be 
respectable, continue to admit a certain class of medical 
advertisements. Some of these published in leading re- 
ligious papers even, covertly advertise the worst possible 
“private medicines.” A subscriber, in a recent note to 
the Agriculturist, well remarks ‘that the medical 
quacks do not receive their due share of attention. There 
is probably no one thing so readily seized upon as the 
prospect of, or an offeredremedy for disease. The suffer- 
ing invalid, with his judgment impaired perhaps by dis- 
ease, becomes a ready dupe, and the more terrible or 
probably incurable the disease, the more eageriy he 
swallows the bait.”——But passing by the general run of 
quack medicines, we refer now to a specific glass. Ina 
chance number of one of the most respectable N. Y. 
Dailies, or one so considered, and patronized by a large 
class of respectable people, we find under the head of 
“Medical,” half a column, or thirteen advertisements, 
of which at least ten are really of the worst possible 
character. For example, the first one is addressed to 
“‘ Married or Single Ladies,” professing to “remove all 
stoppages or irregularities, from whatever cause,” etc. 
(We only quote what is placed before your families every 
day in the year, in at least half the journals printed.) 
The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 11th, and 12th advertisements, 
are of very similar character, some more hidden in 
their expressions, but all indicating what they are aiming 
at. These cost for one insertion $19.00, and there is an 
average of as many on each of 350 days in the year, or 
over $6,500 a year paid to one paper, with much larger 
sums paid to others. We name far less than the actual 
sum, when we say that $150,000 are paid yearly by 
this single class of advertisers, for publicity alone. Of 
course they must have a large patronage or they would 
not continue the advertising. ——What of their patrons ? 
One of two things. Many of them send useless medi- 
cines at enormous pricés. Of course none of the 
purchasers expose themselves by exposing the swin- 
diers, But some of them «at least do send med: 








icines that attempt to effect what they propose, The 
result is not only “the murder of the innocents,” but, in 
almost all cases, of the mothers tliemselves ; or if not 
producing direct death. they leave a shattered constity. 
tion to drag out a miserable existence worse than death, 
Stung by guilt, the poor patient seldom betrays even to 
her companion if married, or to her most inlerested 
friends if not, the cause of her suffering. Letus say to 
all who put any faith in the statements of this class of 
murderers, for such they really are, that the pretences 
put forth for these medicines and operations, are FALSE, 
as every good physician well knows. We regret that x 
regard for the feelings of our readers, especially the youth, 











compels us not to speak more plainly. This much we 
could not longer refrain from saying. 
Turning the Tables on Humbugs, 


—The course of sin, like that of true love, does not al. 
waysrunsmooth, To pass by the weightier matters of 
police interference, expenses, etc., they get some sharp 
letters. A “soldiers widow,” whom they tried to cheat 
by professions of great interest in her class, and the offer 
of asplendid prize on receiving barely $10, accepts their 
generous offer with many thanks, merely requesting 
them to retain the $10 out of the great sum to be sent 
her.—Some cute chaps at Port Deposite sent Hammond 
& Co.a bogus check rather ingeniously but not very 
modestly signed, which the said H. & Co. accepted in 
good faith, anc presented it for collection. Of course it 
was returned to them with nearly $2 costs.—An “ official” 
out west received a very flattering offer of some thous.. 
ands of doilars, on receipt of $10 for expenses, to which 
he responded as follows: 


Iowa STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Secretary’s Office, Fairfield, Iowa, March 1, 1808. } 

Messrs. Fletcher § Co., box 3763 P. O., New York City, 

My Dearty BELovep Frienps: Your truly magnifi- 
cent offer, couche’ in your truly refined epistle of Feb- 
ruary 23d, is just at hand. I congratulate myself that! 
have secured additional evidence of my theory of the 
doctrine’ of ‘disinterested benevolence.” I thank the 
Jucky fortune which has given you my adress, and has 
enabled vou to fix upon myse!f as every way qualified to 
aid you in your enterprise. You cértainly must be Free- 
masons, Old-fellows, Good Temp!ars., «nd members of 
the Christian chureh. Your munificent benevoleice al- 
most caused me to shed tears, especially at this time, 
when I need a new suit of clothes, a new fence about 
my lot, a demijohn of whiskey, and my family needs—in 
one word—everything. You may send by draft on New 
York, which will be readily cashed at our bank here. 
Fifteen hundred dollars will be all that you need send 
now, The draft wiil be safer, than to send * greenbacks” 
by mail. Everybody has a hankering after greenbacks— 
postmasters not excepted. I apprehend, however, that 
ho postmaster would steal any money from you, for they 
must all know of your astounding benevolence, and 
would scorn to interrupt any of the good ends which you 
have in process of accomplishment. I inwardly chuckle 
when I think what a good joke you will play on the Lot- 
tery Managers, when I receive the $1500! I dare say 
they will appreciate it, and will be ready to make merry 
over it. Of course ‘J will show the money ;” then won't 
my friends open their eyes in astonishment. and stand 
agape at the recital of my good fortune £ Won't every 
man in the neighborhood run after a similar chance, and 
won't we all be rich! You hit! But I can do more than 
‘““show the money.” I ean, if I choose, speak of your 
munificent liberality, inmy Annual Report on the condi- 
tion of agriculture. I can publish the name and locality 
of your firm, and millions will address you for a share in 
such good fortune. Afterwards, Ican publish the list of / 
lucky men—just before, or included in our Premium } 
Classes 18 and 19, (Jackasses and Mules.) Won't that be 
a big thing? Send me the $1500, less the $10 you ask of 
me, and 3 cents for postage stamp to return this answer. 
I will ‘show the money” when I get it, and show you up 
to the best of my ability. I am no mean writer, having 
read Godfrey’s Cordial, M’Guffey’s Ist Reader, and the eY 
book that tells how John Rogers had his stake burnt with 
one small children and nine at the breast. You bet, I'm 
a scholar! Patronize me, and believe me, your's fran- 
tically, . J. M. SHAFFER, Secretary.” 


Lotteries —How even a Genuine 
one Works,—The Arithmetic of the Thing, 
—Of the many venders of lottery tickets in this city, at 
least nine out of ten are bogus, swindling concerns, in 
which the investors have no chance at all, and a man 
must have uncommon discernment and discretion to as- 
certain which is the tenth or genuine one.—But suppos- 
ing all were genuine, let us see what chance a man 
would have in one. For example, take the ‘ Royal 
Havana Lottery,” said to be honorably conducted “by 
the Spanish Government, under the supervision of the 
Captain General of Cuba.” We called at the Agency in 
this city, and learned the entire modus operandi, Take 
the drawing No. 756, for May 9. There are 437 prizes 
ranging from one hundred and sixty of $200 each, to one 
of $190,000. Total amount of Prizes, $360,000 in gold— 
or equivalent to about $450,000 in our Currency. The de- 
ductions before the prizes are paid amount to 12@ 15 per 
cent., or say $50,000. This leaves $400,000 to be distrib- 
uted among the ticket holders. But there are just 30,000 
tickets at $40 each, which must all be drawn from; that 
is, the ticket holders pay $1,200,000 for the privilege of 
drawing $400,000, the other $800,000 all going to the lot- 
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tery operators, agents, etc. Itis just the same as if six 
men put a dollar each into a box to be drawn out by lot. 
If they draw the whole with perfectly fair chances, they 
would stand an equal chance of getting their money 
back, but if the hodder of the box takes out and puts in his 
own pocket $1 of the money, and leaves the whole six men 
who put ina dollar each, a sixth of a chance at only $2, 
their chance would be a slim one and hardly on the 
square. Yet this is just what is done in this ‘ Royal 
Havana Lottery ” to those who buy their tickets here at 
“$40 for whole tickets ; $20 for halves ; $10 for quarters ; 
$5 for eighths, and $2.50 for sixteenths.”—You pay your 
share of $1,200,000 for the privilege of a chance share in 
§400,000.——And this is about the chance one has in any 
lottery, however much the managers may mystify their 
figures, and it shows how they make such enormous prof- 
its, and why they run such risks and struggle so hard 
against just laws, The ticket buyers really haye a very 
slim chance at best, or hardly a third of a chance when 
they pay for a whole one—yet the foolish hope that they 
may be successful, and so keep on investing money, be- 
cause somebody somewhere has drawn a prize.—A word 
more. What isa man’s chance in the above drawing, 
for example. Only 437 persons in 30,000 can by any pos- 
sibility get any prize, that is one person in sixty-nine. 
To pay $40 for one sixty-ninth of a chance to get even 
$200 is not a very promising investment.——Again, there 
are only 44 of the 30,000 ticket buyers, or about 1 in 700 
who can by any possibility get over $500.—Surely 4 man 
must have large faith in his luck to put down $40 for only 
one chance in 700 to get one of the prizes.—Unfortunate- 
ly, it is only those who have always been ‘ gnlucky,” 
and are likely to be, and those who do not or can not 
look into the arithmetic of the thing, that will and do 
patronize lotteries. 3 





About * Doctors.’’ —Old subscribers are 
well aware of our position concerning advertising ‘‘ doc- 
tors,” but as we get many letters asking about this or 
that one, we presume that our mary new readers do not 
understand it. We put all those who set forth their own 
abilities fh print— who give accounts of remarkable 
cures, and who propose to treat cases by mail, in one 
class. . They are persons whom we would not employ, 
nor would we advise any one else to doso. We know 
nothing of them individually, for they are not the kind of 
people whose company we seek, and they are very sure 
to keep clear of us. A personal application by letter 
can only bring the reply: we know nothing of the person. 





Fitting the Journals to Balance 
Wheels.—A balance wheel which it is necessary to 
take off from its journal, should have its hub bored out 
and the hole made tapering. The journal should have a 
corresponding taper, and a nuton the end for securing 
the wheel, instead of a key fitting a slot. The taper 
should correspond with the hole and should not be more 
than one-eighth of an inch in the diameter of the hub. 





More Ditching Plows. — Those who 
have goud ones should advertise them ; we have numer- 
ous inquiries. They are little used at the East, and we 
are not sufficiently familiar with the best modern ones to 
recommend any particular plow. 





Caloric Engines for Farm Use.— 
Dr. “C,. H. R.,” Springfield, 11. We value so highly a 
steamn boiler ona farm that for our own part we would 
hardly think to inquire into the merits of an engine 
which ran without a boiler. However, for some farms, 
where the steaming of fodder, cooking of hog feed, etc., 
is not now considered desirable, the case is different. If 
any one has used a caloric engine for farm purposes, we 
shall be glad to hear from him concerning its merits. 
It certainly has the advantage of greater portability. 





Stacking Geer for Horse Forks.— 
J.P. Dudley, San Jose, Cal. We figured an arrangement 
for stacking with a horse fork, (p. 177, June,) in the last 
volume of the Agriculturist. There are other good 
plans, however, one of which is simply a pair of tall 
shears, guyed so as to have a play each side of the 
perpendicular of a few, say 4, feet. Trvo tall poles are 
chained together at the top where the ferk is hung, and 
the buts are spread 12 to 15 feet apart. Oak pins are 
thrust through the buts, about 6 inches from the ends, 
so that they may easily be shifted along with a crowbar, 
a few feet at a time, as the stack grows. Some 8 feet in 
length of the stack is made at once; then the shears are 
shifted. This makes a long stack. 


Corn Markers.—These implements are al- 
most always liome-made. So we give some hints about 
them almost every year, for corn ought tobe planted in 
very true rows. We gave an engraving and description 
of an excellent one last year (p. 149, May), An improve- 
ment-is suggested by P. L. Thompson, of Morris Co., N. 








J. The marker consists of three runners, the outside 
ones being movable on the cross pieces, to mark rows 
different distances apart. A pole is hinged in the middle 
and falls on either side, and to this a chain is attached, 
where it will mark the path of one of the outside run- 
ners in coming back. Mr. T. suggests that the chain 
track ought to be made for the middle runner to follow, 
for the driver in this case would have only to look ahead. 





A Convenient Tool Sled.—Every farmer 
should have one or more tool sleds, according to the 
number of teams employed on the farm, as they are far 
more convenient for transporting plows, harrows, and 
many other implements to and from the field, than 
wheeled vehicles. The illustration herewith given re- 
presents one of these sleds. There are two pieces of 
hard wood scantling, two inches wide, four inches thick, 
and eight feet long, with the forward ends dressed off on 
the under side like a sleigh runner, and chamfered as 
shown at the rear end, so that the sled will pass over 





obstructions more easily than if the bottom were straight. 
Hard-wood planks, 1}¢ inches thick and three feet long, 
are pinned, bolted, or spiked to the runners, and upon 
these 2X3 strips (raves) should be nailed. Four or five 
carriage bolts should pass through the runners, planks 
and raves on each side, and as the wood shrinks, the nuts 
should be screwed up tight. A clevis may be taken from 
a plow and attached to the forward end, as shown by the 
illastration, or a clasp and ring may be bolted on rigidly. 
When making such a sled, those parts of the runners, 
planks and raves, which are brought in contact with each 
other, should be well smeared with coal tar to exclude 
water, which will cause rapid decav if permitted to enter 
the seams. Theadvantages of such a sled over a wagon, 
or cart, are, that it can be employed for hauling stones, 
stumps, sods, and manure for short distances, and boys 
can load plows, harrows, or bags of grain on it, when 
they would not be able to put such things on a wagon or 
cart; and more than all, the injurious exposure of 
wheeled vehicles to storms and sunshine is thus avoided. 
When a team is driven to the field to plow, no vehicle is 
more convenient than such a sled for carrying all neces- 
sary tools, extra plow points, the water jug, etc. 

The’ Miniature Fruit-Garden. — 
By Thomas Rivers.—This is a reprint of a work by one , 
of the most widely known fruit-growers in the world, © 
It has been reproduced entire from the 13th London edi- 
tion. Every one who grows fruit trees in‘ the garden 
will find in this some useful hints, and it contains the most 
complete directions for treating dwarf trees as dwarfs, of 


any book with which we are acquainted. Price, $1.00. 





Garden Calture of the Tomato.— 
Tomatoes grown in field culture, lie about without any 
supports, but in the garden the plants pay well for the 
trouble of training. In former numbers we have given 
several trellises and supports, and we now give the plan 
followed by the French gardeners, which they claim 
gives very early and Jarge fruit, as well as abundant 
crops. The plants are started in the usual way under 
glass, and at the proper 
season are set out, each 
one being furnished with 
a single stake about six 
feet high. The plant, as 
it grows, is tied to the 
stake. When the first 
cluster of blossom buds 
appears, the lateral shoots 
which appear in the axil 
of each leaf below it, are 
carefully pinched out, 
leaving but a single stem, 
surmounted by a cluster 
of flowers, and a bud 
which will serve to con- 
tinue thestem. This bud 
will develop three leaves 
and acluster of flowers, 
and all the axillary 
shoots upon it are remove 
ed, and the stem is kept 
carefully tied up; and so on. The vine is kept toa 
single stem, without branches, and bearing only leaves 
and clusters of fruit. The writer who describes this 








method in the Revue Horticole, states that he gets an 


average of 60 large tumatoes from each plant, and that 
their greater earliness brings him a price which pays 
well for the increased trouble over ordinary culture. 
The same writer has a plan‘for covering his plants, 
when first put out, to protect them from late frosts and 
cool nights, which will be readily understood from the 
figure. A double handful of straw, with the buts evened, 
is placed around the staké in the form of a cone, tied, 
and the upper ends bent down arid tied again. This, 
when closed, forms a shelter which may be opened 
in the dav time toward the south, and closed at night, 





. Milk for Children — Not always 
Good.—We have long thought it not best to use, espec- 
fally for young children, the milk from breeding cows. 
Analysis, by Lasigne, showed ‘that as cows approach 
calving time, their milk’is essentially changed in its con- 
stituents, being deficient in ine and milk-sugar, and 
abounding jn albumen and uncombined soda, _ From 
what is well known in regard to the himan subject, we 
might well infer that milk of breeding cows is not whole- 
some. Our own practice, for ten years past, ‘has been 
to keep a farrow cow specially for supplying milk for 
our children. A second -rate, but healthy cow, one not 
too valuable to slaughter, is kept for this purpose, and 
after 6 to10 months, according to her milking capacity, 
she is dried up and fattened for the butcher, and a new 
milk cow substituted. The fattened cow about pays for 
the fresh one, so that this involves little extra expense, 
and the result upon the little ones certainly seems to be 
favorable. This is of course moré important where in- 
fants are wholly brought up by hand, and. wé Commend 
the subject to those thus situated.. The matter is dis- 
cussed more fully in the Agriculturist for February, 1866 
(Vol. XV, page 117).—Unfortunately we have not a copy 
of that date to supply. ; 





Coal Tar on Walls. —E. C. Hubbard, 
Erie Co.,N. ¥. Coal Tar on the outside of a brick wall, 
will not prevent its absorbing water from below. But 
probably in laying a brick wall, coal tar might be so in- 
corporated with the mortar, that a few courses laid in 
this tar mortar would be an effectual harrier to the ascent 
of moisture from the ground. Perhaps, even bricks 
might be dipped in tar and laid so as not to weaken the 
wall. Asphaltum has been used for mortar ever since 
the town of Babel was built — at least it was used there, 
and has stood very well, considering the circumstances. 





The Practical Entomologist.—This 
little sheet is very cleverly conducted, and endeavors to 
be, as its name indicates, “practical.” It was started by 
some enthusiastic naturalists upon the plan of sending it 
free to all who would rem‘ postage. Its circulation 
being much larger than was anticipated, and involving 
an unexpected amount of labor, its publishers have wisely 
concluded to charge 50 cents a year hereafter. Send 
subscriptions to E. T. Cresson, 518 South 13th-st., Phila. 


Vegetable Queries.— A. L. G.,’’ Jasper, 
Tenn. Martynia is exctusivély for pickles, the ripe fruit 
being used. The plant is figured on page 113, and direc- 
tions for pickles given on page 104 of the Agriculturist 
for April 1864. Chervil. Of this there are two kinds, the 
common Chervil, of which the leaves are used for flavor- 
ing in the same manner as Parsley, and the Rarsnip Cher- 
vil, which has an eatable root and is cooked like the po- 
tato. This last is sownin September or. October, the 
Same as carrots, and is ready to harvest the next year in 
August. Cauliflower is raised like cabbage ; the head is 
boiled tender in water, and dressed with drawn butter. 








A Musical People.—Music in the house- 
hold is something more than a.luxury. It refines, ele- 
vates and soothes, while affording unexceptionable pleas- 
ure. A growing taste for it is an encouraging indication 
of healthy growth in civilization. The Internal Rev- 
enue Taxes, returned by the principal manufacturers of 
Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, Melodeons, and similar 
instruments, for the months of October, November and 
December, 1865, are of interest as showing the amount 
of business done ina single branch of the trade. The 
whole aggregate of Pianos and other musical instru- 
ments sold annually in this country must be immense. 
The total taxes paid were reported as follows: Mason 
& Hamlin, $6,382.92; Geo. A. Prince & Co.,, $3,139.86 ; 
S. D. & H. W. Smith, $2,522.76; Carhart, Needham & 
Co., $2,177.16 , Estey & Co., $1,218.18 ; X. Spang, $987.42 ; 
Taylor & Farley, $933.07 ; B. Shoninger Melodeon Co., 
$925.66; Peloubet & Son, $898.14; Jewett & Goodman, 
$771.72; Treat & Linsley, $769.20; Kinnard, Dreher & 
Co., $498.72; A. C. Chase, $436.08 ; H. R. Phelps, $343.80, 
or a total of over $22,000 paid by these‘ firms alone on 
melodeons. This is 5 per cent. on $440,000, The value 
of Pianos made is of course vastly greater. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
No. 29. 


Last Sunday morning, (March 18), just as I 
was getting ready to go to church, Sprightly 
asked me to come and look at the sheep. Five 
of them were down, and trembling all over. 
They were ewes, with lambs two or three weeks 
old. We had them in the bay in the barn, and 
fed them with pea straw and a little over half 
@ pint of corn, each, a day, giving them water 
regularly at noon. They did uncommonly well, 
the lambs were strong and healthy, and the 
ewes were in fine condition. Saturday was a 
very cold day, and during the night the west 
wind pierced through any ordinary protection. 
Still the lambs stood it admirably, but the ewes 
were all of them drooping, and five were down 
and unable to get up. I immediately got some 
warm gruel, and ginger, essence of peppermint, 
and whiskey. By the time this was ready, two 
of them were dead. Idrenched the other three, 
but one of them died in an hour or so, and the 
other two during the afternoon. In the mean- 
time two more were taken. I gave them warm 
gruel, with a wine glass of whiskey each. One 
of them recovered, and in an hour or two was 
as well as ever. The other I kept alive for 
thirty-six hours, with heavy doses of brandy, 
but she died some time during the second night. 
A post mortem examination showed no organic 
disease that I could discover. The only unusual 
symptom was that the large stomach was full 
of water. The man who has charge of them is 
faithful and reliable, and he says he watered 
them regularly every day. Otherwise I should 
account for their loss in this wise: The sheep 
were fed grain and dry food, and, as they were 
giving milk, would require considerable water. 
Now, should it happen that they were allowed 
to go without watering for a day or two, and 
were then given a liberal supply, it is probable 
that some of them would drink more than was 
good for them. The water was cold, and the 
sheep, being already chilled by the cold night, 
their nervous system would receive a shock 
from which it could not recover. This is 
just what happens when persons die in summer 
from drinking a large draught of cold water. 
I do not say that my sheep had not been 
watered, but if such were the case, and they 
were then givenall they would drink on Sunday 
morning, the probabilities are that they would 
be prostrated by it, and show all the symptoms 
manifested on this occasion. Many people 
think sheep do not require water, and this 
absurd uotion has a bad effect. Farm men, not 
to say farmers, who are especially opposed to 
what they call “theories,” are more than all 
others influenced by any erroneous notion they 
may adopt. The Doctor would say that this is 
the result of “Adam’s Fall.” Error is more 
natural to our minds than truth, just as thorns 
and thistles grow more freely than wheat and 
potatoes—and more especially on vacant, uncul- 
tivated ground. With the mind, as with the 
field, a smothering crop is the easiest way of 
getting rid of such weeds and notions. Sow the 
seeds of truth thickly, and keep sowing, and if 
errors aré not eradicated they will be greatly 
weakened.—“ TI hear you have lost some sheep.” 
said one of my neighbors, “ what was the mat- 
ter with them?” ‘‘They drank too much cold 
water.” “Very likely,” he replied, “too much 


water is bad for sheep.” There you see this ab- 
surd notion cropping out again. I did not ex- 
plain, but of course the cause was not giving 


Had they had water freely at all times as they 
needed, they would not have drank too much. 

The Squire and neighbor B. heard that an 
alarming epidemic had broken out among my 
sheep, and came over in the afternoon. Before 
I saw them they had time to investigate the 
matter, and had agreed on their verdict. “ Have 
you been feeding these sheep buckwheat ?” they 
asked. “ Yes,” I replied, “ I have fed it to them 
occasionally, (here they exchanged significant 
glances), but it is over a year ago.” “ Have you 
given them any this winter, sir?” asked the 
Squire in the tone ofa lawyer cross-questioning 
a witness. “ Not agrain; I only feed it when 
it is cheaper than corn, and this winter it sells 
for more than corn.” “Do you suppose,” I 
asked, “that the buckwheat I fed a year ago 
could have produced the death of these five 
sheep, for if so I shall probably lose the whole 
flock, for they all had it?” After a few mo- 
ment’s hesitation the buckwheat theory was 
given up and “grubs in the head” adopted. 
“Perhaps so,” I replied, “ but it is curious that 
the grubs should ‘ eat through,’ as the saying is, 
all at the same moment, and still more curi- 
ous that the whiskey should have cured one of 
the sheep that was affected.” 

Just as they went away I heard them say: 
“Been feeding too much corn.” I let it go at 
that. I have been feeding liberally, but cannot 
for a moment believe that this is a cause of the 
sudden death of the sheep. If it was apoplexy, 
it is not likely that six or seven should be at- 
tacked all at once, with none before or after. 
Iam raising the lambs for the butcher, and feed 
the ewes liberally all winter, knowing that this 
would produce rich milk and fat lambs. And 
it isa fact that, as the Agriculturist said some 
time since, “a little grain fed to the ewes will 
make the lambs grow like weeds.” But blessed 
is that farmer who attends to his own stock, or 
who at least has a fixed habit of seeing daily 
that their wants are regularly supplied. 

I think I am improving in this respect. The 
absolute necessity of constant supervision is a 
truth soon brought home to any one who at- 
tempts to gain a living by farming. I believe in 
liberal feeding—both plants and animals. But 
this is by no meansall that is necessary to insure 
success. If you manure land, it should be 
evenly spread, and if you feed grain, it should 
be fed regularly. Animals, to thrive well, must 
be kept quiet and comfortable. They must be 
easy in theirminds. A harsh word should never 
be spoken to them. They should be petted. 
But who ever found a farm man that would do 
it? Ihave had men who would shout at cattle 
so loud that you could hear them halfa mile, and 
they evidently thought it manly to speak to 
even a gentle cow as though they would take 
her head off. The reason why so few amateur 
farmers, so called, succeed, is the want of atten- 
tion to details. General plans, general direc- 
tions, however excellent, will not answer. It is 
the little foxes that spoil the grapes. 





Frost is a great pulverizer. It beats Cross- 
kill’s clod crusher. If our clay soils are under- 
drained and fall-plowed, so that the frost can 
act upon them, they will become as friable as 
marl, and produce far heavier crops than those 
of a more sandy character. Our dry, hot sum- 
mers are also favorable to working stiff soils. 
You shake your head. But it isso. Iam aware 
that wet clay lands will bake, in our climate, as 
hard as bricks. But that is not the fault of the 
climate. It is the best climate in the world for 
an enterprising, intelligent farmer who keeps 





them too much water, but giving them too little. 





country fitst, nothing astonished me more than 
to see the ease with which even clay land could 
be made mellow and friable. I wish all our 
grumblers could have a year’s experience on an 
English clay farm, in a mild winter and a wet 
summer. They would be better able to appre- 
ciate their privileges, and perhaps would be in- 
duced to avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by our splendid, hot summers, for 
cleaning, working and mellowing the soil. I 
have no patience with a man who lets his corm 
or potatoes grow to weeds. ~Keep the cultivator 
going, and it will not only kill the weeds, but 
make the soil as mellow asa garden. I cultivated 
some of my corn, last year, over ten times, and 
will do it again this year. It pays—pays on the 
corn and pays, even more, on the future crop. 

It is a great mistake to think that weeds can- 
not be killed. They can, and if farmers really 
believed it, and would go to work vigorously, 
commencing early in the season, and sticking 
to it as long as a weed showed its head, we 
should soon see cleaner land, productive farms, 

How much easier it is to dig ditches in the 
spring than inautumn! The ground is wet and 
soft, and a man will dig fully one-third more 
ditch now than in the autumn, when the 
ground is dry and hard. You can, too, com- 
mence to dig much earlier in the spring than is 
generally imagined. My main open ditch, that 
I cut a year ago, was not deep enough—the 
water set back and stopped, or at least impeded 
the discharge of water from the under-drains 
running into it. I was determined to deepen it. 
There was a considerable amount of water run- 
ning into it, especially from the surface. I 
thought the best time to do it would be on 
frosty days, when the surface water was frozen. 
We had just the right kind of weather the latter 
part of March. The water in the ditch pre- 
vented the bottom from freezing, but the loose 
soil that had fallen in from the sides was just 
hard enough to enable us to throw it out in 
cakes. I told the Squire I was going at it. 
“You can’t get any men,” he said, “ that will 
go into a ditch at this season of the year.” But 
he was mistaken. I went at it myself, and got 
four men to help me, and in three mornings the 
job was done. Nothing like trying. I did not 
ask the men to work at it all day. It is contin- 
uous cold that tells on the system. You can 
stand it very «well for half a day, and if you 
work with a will you can do nearly as much in 
half a day as in a whole one. I felt proud of 
the ditch when it was finished. We got ita 
full foot lower than the tiles. 

In cleaning out and deepening such ditches, 
most people use a long handled shovel. Give 
me a good Ames’ spade. A shovel is an Irish. 
man’s tool, and should not be tolerated in a 
ditch, except to clean out the bottom. “You 
can tell a workman by his chips,” and you can 
tell a good ditcher by the clean, square, un. 
broken spadefuls he throws up. In cutting un- 
der-drains, a skillful ditcher will take out the 
soil clean to the depth of the spade, and will 
leave very little loose earth, and what he does 
leave will be trodden down in taking out the 
next layer. There is no necessity for shovel- 
ling out till you come to the bottom, and then a 
long handled scoop will clean the drain, ready 
for the tiles, better than any other implement. 

I am inclined to think that, except on springy 
land, we need fewer under-drains than are found 
necessary in England. We have more rain at 
all seasons of the year than they have in Eng- 
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never rains but it pours.” A great portion of 
our rain, coming in such heavy showers that 
the ground cannot absorb it, passes off on the 
surface, whereas, in England, it comes so gently 
that nearly all enters the ground, and must be 
carried off by under-drains. Besides, in this sec- 
tion, the land is frozen for three or four months, 
and when we have a sudden thaw, the snow 
melts rapidly, while the ground is still frozen 
underneath, and passes off over the surface. 
Hence the great importance of surface ditches 
in this country. In England, where the land is 
thoroughly underdrained, surface ditches are of 
little use, the rain coming so gradually that it 
has time to soak through the soil to the drains, 

This matter is worth looking into. I admit 
that it is a newidea to me. I have always sup- 
posed that, on account of our greater rainfall, 
we needed more drains than in England, and 
this may be true on farms where the damage is 
from springs, but where there is nothing but 
surface water to contend with, I think we can 
get rid of it with less trouble and expense than 
in England. We must provide the means for 
getting it off rapidly, before it enters the soil. By 
plowing the land with special reference to this 
point, an immense amount of water can be car- 
ried off during the thaws in winter and early 
spring, that would otherwise soak into the 
lower parts of the farm, and keep them satu- 
rated until the middle of May or June. The 
principal objection to this plan is, that the sur- 
face water carries off the rich, fine particles of 
the soil, and to counteract this we should look 
out for some land that could be kept in meadow, 
and on which this surface water, from the up- 
land, could be used for irrigation. Of course it 
would be necessary to provide drainage for the 


low Jand. Irrigation is of immense benefit on’ 


grass land that is well drained, but would do 
more harm than good on land that is already 
surcharged with water. 

I do not want you to misunderstand me in 
this matter. I believe in underdraining with 
all my heart. It is the one great necessity of 
American agriculture. But we have so much 
land, and so little labor and capital, that it is de- 
sirable, for the time being, to get rid of all the 
water we can in the cheapest and simplest man- 
ner possible. I am satisfied that millions of 
dollars are annually lost by the farmers of the 
United States, for want of a little care and atten- 
tion to surface drainage. Last year I had a 
crop of oats seriously injured by water. You 
know it was a very hot season. I plowed the 
field into narrow lands, with deep dead-furrows. 
It was plowed across the field. In some parts 
of the field the water lay six or eight inches 
deep in the furrows, after the oats were in ear! 
The land was an old sod, and had been summer- 
fallowed for the oats. They grew very rank 
on the crown of the ridges, but of course along 
the margins of the dead-furrows, where the 
water lay, the oats were either killed outright 
or seriously injured. Now, on this same field 
I found, the present spring, that a few furrows, 
With a little use of the hoe, would have let off 
all this surface water, and would have saved 
the crop. A span of horses and two men, be- 
sides myself, (say two more,) let off an immense 
quantity of water in half a day, and a few hours 
two or three days afterwards, which, when the 
ground settled, made the field dry, and pro- 
vided conduits for the water from subsequent 
rains. There is nothing more fascinating than 
letting off water, and every farmer should give 
his boys a holiday occasionally, to be very prof- 
itably spent in this delightful employment. 





There is one thing about letting off surface 
water that will surprise any one who has had 
no experience in the matter. You will fre- 
quently meet with a spot from which, apparent- 
ly, there is no fall. But go to work and make 
a channel through the lowest land surrounding 
it, and, in nine cases out of ten, you will find 
that you can let all the water off. The fact is, 
there is very little land that cannot be drained. 
Only go at f with this conviction, and a little 
common sense, and you will be astonished at 
the result. Remember, too, that it takes a great 
deal of heat to evaporate a gallon of water, and 
at this season of the year the land needs the full 
force of the sun to warm it. Two or three de- 
grees of heat in the soil, in April or May, will 
make all the difference between a good and a 
poor crop. 

A subscriber of the Agriculturist writes me 
in regard to Whiteside’s Corn and Bean Planter, 
that I mentioned last year. He wants to know 
my private opinion of its merits, and whether it 
“comes up fully to all that is claimed for it.” 
Did you ever know any machine that did? I 
have used a good many machines, but never yet 
found one that was in all respects perfect. It is 
so with this Corn and Bean Planter. It plants 
beans as well as can be desired, but planting 
corn is a more difficult matter. Beans, in this 
section at least, are only cultivated one way. 
The rows are about 34 feet apart, and the beans 
are dropped in the rows in hills about eighteen 
inches apart. Now, so long as the rows are 
straight one way, it does not much matter 
whether the hills are deposited at regular dis- 
tances or not. An accidental variation of two 
or three inches makes no difference. A wheel, 
running over the ground, will guage this with 
sufficient accuracy, but with corn the matter is 
entirely different. We want the hills as near 
straight as possible both ways. It is an easy 
matter to make the rows straight in the direc- 
tion the machine goes; but the difficulty is to 
drop the seed at equal distances apart, so that 
the rows shall be straight the other way. No 
machine has yet been invented that will do this. 
It might be done on the smooth Prairie soils of 
the West, if anywhere, but I believe it is admit- 
ted that this work cannot be done by machinery. 
It is comparatively easy to get the right number 
of kernels in the hill, but it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to deposit the seed at the exact spot where 
the hillisrequired. This part of the work must 
be done by hand. The land is marked, and 
when the spout of the machine crosses the mark, 
a spring is touched which lets down the seed. 
A steady slow horse and a boy to drive him, 
with a man that has a quick eye and active 
fingers, who will give his whole attention to the 
work, can accomplish the object on smooth land 
with a good degree of success. I planted about 
forty acres with it last year, and intend to use it 
again this season. With proper care I can 
plant the corn with it better than I got it planted 
two years ago by hand. A good man will of 
course plant corn better than any machine; but 
that is not the question. Good men are very 
scarce, and when you have a large field to plant 
—that must be all got ready and marked one 
way before you can commence—it is desirable 
to get it in as soon as possible. Men, boys and 
women are pressed into the service. The 
old men will tell stories and get careless, the 
young men will want to race and make bad 
work, while the women, though better than the 
boys, gometimes talk a little more than is com- 
patible with accurate and rapid planting. 
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I have planted twelve acres a day with this 
machine, and where the ground was not rough, 
we had no difficulty whatever in cultivating the 
corn both ways. Between planting by hand or 
planting with a machine, I am decidedly in favor 
of the latter. But I am not certain that it is 
not just as well to drill in the seed, and give 
up the practice of planting in hills. This prac- 
tice is growing more in favor every year. The 
best piece of corn I saw last season was drilled 
in—the rows being 3} feet apart, and the plants 
in the drill about nine inches apart. The ground 
was thoroughly cultivated (of course only one 
way), and was remarkably clean, though scarce- 
ly any hand hoeing had been given. You cer- 
tainly get more stalks from drilling, and I think 
more‘corn if the land is rich enough, and is thor- 
oughly cultivated. If land is poor and weedy, 
better plant in hills and cultivate both ways, 


Can corn be raised at present prices? It sells 
for only 60 cents a bushel. If you get 70 bush- 
els per acre it will pay. But a crop of 25 or 
80 bushels, which is much nearer the average, 
will not make any one rich. 

The truth is, that wages are now entirely be- 
yond the price of produce. Farmers cannot 
pay them. The Deacon tells an anecdote of a 
Dutch farmer who lived in this neighborhood. 
He had a hired man, also a Teuton, who worked 
for him a good many years, and as money was 
scarce, he took pay in stock, land, etc. One 
year in settling up, the farmer lad to give him 
the sheep, when an idea seemed to strike him, 
“Hans,” said he, “I want to make a bargain 
with you. You work for me a yearor two, 
till you’ve got the farm, and then you shall 
let me work for you, till I've got it back again.” 

The Horticulturist has an article on the 
currant-worm. It is not the kind that is most 
troublesome in this section, though the means 
of destroying them are the same in either case. 
We have both of them here. One comes from 
a moth, and the other from asaw-fly.. The Jat- 
ter are by far the most numerous. We killed 
the flies last year by the hundreds, soon after 
the bushes were leaved out. The flies at first 
seem to deposit their eggs on the leaves of the 
young suckers growing from the bottom of the’ 
bush. By cutting out these suckers, after the 
eggs are deposited, you can destroy an immense 
number of ,potential caterpillars. The suckers 
ought to be removed, in any case, for the good 
of the bushes. Many of the young shoots on 
the branches can also be cut out, and those that 
are left for future wood should be pinched to 
two or three leaves. You will be astonished 
how such treatment will increase the size of the 
fruit. 'The bush will be open, and there will be 
no useless growth. But you must kill the cater- 
pillars, or they will cut off the leaves, and the 
fruit will be worthless. If taken in time, this 
is not as much trouble as is generally supposed. 
Weall need a little recreation. Take it in kill- 
ing the flies and the eggs. Half an hour, morn- 
ing and afternoon, will accomplish wonders, 
But if you wait till the eggs are hatched, it is 
almost impossible to save the fruit. White 
hellebore powder, dusted from a dredging box 
on the bushes in the morning, while the dew is. 
on, is the best remedy yet discovered. I have 
used it for years. I would not depend on it 
alone. Kill the flies and destroy the eggs, and 
then use hellebore to finish the caterpillars that 
escape. In this way, if your bushes have had 
good culture, and are well pruned, you will 
have a splendid crop of fruit. 
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When I bought this farm I found a lot of 
straggling currant bushes growing all round the 
garden by the side of the fence. The grass had 
been suffered to grow round them. The bushes 
had run wild, and were as high as the fence. 
There was little except long, straggling branch- 
es, with a mass of suckers at the bottom and a 
dense growth ontop. Of course, they produced 
little fruit, and what there was, though they 
were good varieties, was very small and sour. 
I had the ground dug around them. I cut out 
more than half the branches and headed in the 

‘rest. The suckers sprang up by the score from 
the roots, and these I stripped off, and kept the 
ground free from weeds. I pinched in the 
young shoots during the summer, and it was 
surprising how much it increased the size and 
quality of the fruit, Of course, if I was going 
to set out new bushes, I should train them ona 
single stem, but these old, neglected hedge-row 
currant-bushes need not be given up. A little 
care and thorough pruning will renovate them 
much quicker than you can raise new bushes. 

On strong, loamy soil the best mulch for 
strawberries is the hoe, till the fruit is set; then 
place a little new mown grass, such as the clip- 
pings of the lawn, around the plants to prevent 
the escape of moisture, and to keep the fruit 
from getting soiled. On light, sandy ground the 
mulch should be put on earlier, and thick 
enough to keep down the weeds. 

The Deacon says he is in the habit of giving 
his cows a mess of sliced, raw potatoes every 
day, for two weeks, before calving. He thinks 
nothing is so good for milch cows. Ihave a 
quantity of small potatoes that I propose to 
give to the cows, but I think I shall grind them 
up with the cider mill and mix the pulp with 
meal. I have never tried it, but of late years 
the English farmers have adopted the system of 
pulping their roots for pigs, etc, instead of 
cooking them. I see no reason why a cider 
mill is not just the thing for the purpose. 
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Manuring Corn in the Hill. 
set 

When manure is scarce and the greatest 
effect is demanded the first season, or when 
corn is on a good sod, and a little start is wanted 
at first, or when the land is rather cold and 
the season uncertain, it is best to manure in the 
hill for corn. If one has a fine compost, say 
of swamp muck and manure, containing 7|, of 
the latter, after marking out, a good shovelful 
may be distributed to three or four hills, and 
the corn dropped directly upon it. If, however, 
the compost is made up of ashes, superphos- 
phate, guano, poudrette, etc., singly or mingled, 
it must be mixed with soil and covered with 
a little earth besides, or the seed may be killed 
by coming in contact with it. Such active fer- 
tilizers, and the list is large, must always be 
used with care, not to have the seed injured. 
Yet they are needed close at hand, for the en- 
couragement of the young plant as soon as it 
starts. Superphosphate, ashes, gypsum, soda- 
saltpeter, etc., may be applied upon the hill 
after the corn is up, or, at least, after planting, 
With quite as good effect as if put in the hill. 

The list of concentrated manures which may 
be made on the farm, or bought, is quite large, 
and if any person visits the manufactories of 
various kinds in his vicinity he will often be 
able to secure much that is of value to himself, 
and do the shoemaker, soap boiler, brewer, 





tanner, butcher, or glue boiler, a favor also. 
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Fig. 1.—CREVECEUR COCK, 
French Varieties of Fowls. 


On page 216, of the last volume of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, we published an engraving of 
three varieties of French fowls. The favor 
with which these new breeds have been re- 
ceived in England is not greater than their 
promise in this. The little work of Mr. Saun- 
ders, (see our Book List,) which contained the 
above-mentioned engraving, has been revised, 
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and the new edition contains a number of in- 
teresting engravings, and a good deal of new 
matter of value. Among other subjects the 
French fowls are enlarged upon. As it will 
interest our readers, and in order to call atten- 
tion to the work, we present some of the illus- 
trations herewith. We now know of at least 
two poultry fanciers who have obtained birds of 
the Crevecceur breed—one at the East and one 
at the West—and find them all that has been 
claimed for them. They are excellent table 
fowls, being plumper, fattening easier, and hay- 
ing better flesh than the Black Spanish. The 
hens are constant layers, like the last named, but 
do not produce so large eggs. They are hardy. 

The French lay great stress i the pe- 
culiarities of the 
combs of these 
breeds, the Creve- 
coeur being always 
horned, as in the 
figure of the cock; 
but the horns be- 
ing of many dif- 
erent shapes, asin 
Figs. 2 and 3, 
resembling stags’ 
horns or goats’ 
horns. Fig. 4 ex- 
hibits the head 








Fig. 4.—HOUDAN COCK. 

of a Houdan cock, with its branching half 
double comb, while Fig. 5 shows the*comb 
of the La Fleche, marked by the little spur, like 
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a rhinoceros’ horn. These breeds have all a 
great reputation as layers, and this is not sur. 
prising. Considering the immense production 
of eggs in France, it is natural that she should 
give rise to prolific breeds. 
All will notice a similarity 
to half bred Polands, or 
Polands crossed with Black 
Spanish. It is not impos- 
sible that these breeds may 
remotely have had some 
such origin, but their great 
hardiness and vigor of con- 
stitution certainly does not 





Fig. 5. 


favor the idea. In the British poultry shows . 


French fowls are assigned to distinct classes, 
and prizes awarded as to the most favored. 


Field Corn. 

Every man has a definite notion of what 
field corn is—yet how different are these ideas, 
To the Canadian or Maine reader it means a 
little 5-foot variety, with 8-inch ears, and 8- 
rowed; the kernels usually yellow as gold, and 
hard as flint. He plants it in rows, 3 feet 
apart, and in hills 20 to 24 inches apart in the 
rows. It may be planted in June, and cut up 
in 90 days. To the Connecticut Valley and New 
York farmers, field corn is larger, coarser, taller, 
of larger ears, of more various colors and quali- 
ties—planted in hills3 to 3'|, feet apart, usually 
in May and harvested in September, allowing 
110 to 120 or more days for it to mature enough 
to be cut up. As we go West and South, the 
size of the plant and the length of season re- 
quired for its sine eam and perfection in- 
crease; 4 and 5 feet apart is no unusual dis- 
tances to find the hills, and the ears, instead of 
being 8-rowed and 12 to 14 inches long, as 
in the Middle and Eastern States, are short, 
thick, and 12 to 20 rowed, while the kernels 
lose the flinty character, in a measure, and gain 
a certain mealiness, and in shape resemble a 
gourd seed or horse’s tooth. The varieties of 
corn are almost infinite, (if we may use the ex- 
pression), and yet it is remarkable that the plant 
is everywhere governed by the same rules of 
culture, and instructions good for Maine will 
apply in Louisiana. 

Corn needs,a deep and rich soil, or especial 
manuring, and the ground must be dry and 
warm. The culture should be thorough pre- 
vious pulverization, with the dissemination of 
manure throughout the soil, by plowing and 
harrowing, unless, indeed, the corn be planted 
ona good sward, turned under, in which case 
manuring with a good compost, stable manure, 
or some concentrated fertilizer in the hill ts de- 
sirable on soils which need manuring to ensure 
a good crop. After planting, the culture should 
consist in keeping the weeds down, and the 
surface free and open, for the action of the air 
and the absorption of dew and other moisture. 

The stalks should not be so crowded that 
they cannot mature well; and, if the culture be 
thorough, farmers generally err in putting the 
drills too far apart and letting too many stalks 
stand in each hill. It is much more economi- 
cal of space to plant in drills; the stalks a foot 
apart, and the drills 30 inches to 4'l, feet, ac- 
cording to the variety—this distance being a 
little less than half the hight of the stalks, on an 
average. Never allow more than 4 stalks to a 
hill. If all the culture is to be done by horse- 
power, it pays to sacrifice a little of the land to 
convenience, and put the corn in hills equally 
distant, and in true rows, running both<ways. 
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Fig. 1.—TEAZLES IN FLOWER. 


The Cultivation of Teazles, 


The Teazle (Dipsacus Fullonum) is a product 
which can be cultivated by only a few farmers, 
because were many to be raised, the market 
would be overstocked, and the prices fall below 
what would pay for the labor of raising them; 
besides, few farmers will favor a crop which 
occupies the land two years—i. e., two summers, 

The best Teazles are produced upon ‘stiff, 
clayey loams, made friable and mellow by thor- 
ough tillage and enrichment. Nevertheless, on 
such soils, Teazles are apt to winter-kill, proba- 
bly by the ‘‘heaving” of the frost, where the 
ground is not well protected by snow. Good 
wheat land is good enough for Teazles. The 
seed is sowed like carrot or parsnip seed, and 
at the same time of the year, that is, during 
April and May—only the rows are put farther 
apart for the first crop. A’ common way is, 
put the rows three and-a-half feet apart, and the 
next spring sow other rows between them, mak- 
ing the rows of one and two-year old plants, 
21 inches apart. Some other root crop may be 
sowed with the Teazles the first season, In 
Europe, Teazles are often sowed in beds and 
transplanted to the field; and it is perhaps ad- 
visable to sow a bed so as to have good strong 
plants to replace any of those that may fail. 

The ground should be kept loose and. free 
from weeds. The plants are thinned to 8 to 10 
inches apart, and grow freely, each forming a 
broad flat mass like a bull thistle. The second 
year they are hoed, missing plants are early re- 
placed, and they are left to grow. They make 
tops 4 to 6 feet high, and heads as shown in 
figs. 2 and 3. Those upon the main stems, and the 
branches, blossom and mature at different times. 

The product#of an acre varies from. 100,000 to 
200,000 heads, 130,000 being perhaps an average, 
The dressing of a single piece of broadcloth is 
estimated to consume 1500 to.2000 heads. So 
an acre will answer for 60 to 100 pieces of cloth. 

The heads are cut with & hooked kmife, the 
stems being left eight inches long, the men and 
boys who cut them being protected with leath- 
ern gloves; the cutting of 10,000 is a good day’s 
work. The headsare spread upon scaffolds, fre- 
quently stirred and turned to promote drying, 
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and assorted intothree sizes. ‘“ Kings” are the 
largest, which grow upon the main stem ; these 
are stiff and coarse.—“ Middlings ”are-the next 
in size, and grow on the ends of the branches; 
these arethe most valuable. . “ Buttons” are the 
smallest, and are used for yery fine cloths. 

Before the ‘Teazles can be used, the “spurs” 
which are the stiff involucre segments seen at 
the base of the head in fig. 2, must be clipped 
off, leaving the heads as seen in fig. 3. This 
can be done by women and boys on the farm, 
and makes a difference, in market of 25 cents 
per thousand. The price now is $2 to $2.75 per 
thousand, and they are marketed in boxes, made 
of °|, boards, about ft. Zin. square by 6 ft. long. 

The. culture of Teazles is by no means so 
precarious in this country as it is in England, 
where damp weather in August fills the heads 
with water and causes them to rot before they 
mature. Weare inclined to think that they 
might be made a very profitable article of 
export, for our season is generally very dry, just 
when theirs is most hazardous to this crop. 
We now import a great many, chiefly from 
France, and these being better grown and better 
assorted than American Teazles generally are, 
are preferred by manufacturers. We make 
the following extracts on this subject from a 
letter to the American Agriculturist. from Mr. 
Chester Moses, an’ experienced cultivator of 
teazles in Onondaga County, New York: 
“There is but little advantage in transplanting 
later than August, for the roots will not get 
strength to stand the winter. Rank manure 
makes teazles spongy and weak in the hooks. 














Fig. 2—a “KING” TEAZLE. 





year. The second year one thorough cultivat- 
ing, or running through with a light plow, and. 
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a good hoeing in May, is all the care the crop re- 
quires before cutting. In cutting it requires two 
or three men to one 
acre. The heads should 
be cut as soon as the 
blossoms are off, a small 
section being - left for 
one or two weeks, for 
seed, but the teazles 
suffer by remaining on ~ 
the stalks after the blos- 
soms fall. The seed 
makes good feed for 
sheep, but is so bitter 
that it needs to be fed 
With corn or oats, until 
the sheep relish it. Tea- 
zles should not be plant- 
ed year after year on 
the same ground. The 
crop is profitable, quite 
so, When the price per 
thousand is equal to © 
the price of wheat per 
bushel. Our average 
product is about 150,000 
to an acre. The pro- 
ducers sold the crop of 
1864 at $5 per thous- __ 
and, and that of 1865 Fig. 8.—a BUTTON.” 
at $2 per thousand, the teazles being unclipped.” 





Several Plans for Destroying the Barn 
Weevil. 
== 

Our jocose suggestion of an expeditious and 
certain cure for this pest, together with a sober 
call for information how to do the work less ex- 
pensively, (p. 50, Feb. Agriculturist), has brought 
us in a fine’array of testimony. This insect is 
a beetle, belonging to a family of the curculios 
or weevil, (curculionide).. Its Latin name is 
Calandra granaria, which means barn or grana- 
ry weevil, and it is never found except where 
grain is stored, Wheat, rye and corn are com- 
monly at- 
tacked by 
it, and 
some times 
oats, al- 
though it 
is thought, 
upon what 
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‘evidence we know not, that it will live in other 


seeds if they are large enough. This is, prob- 
ably, a mere supposition, founded upon the fact 
that they are sometimes very hard to starve out. 
The grain weevil is nearly one-sixth of an inch 
long, and of the proportions shown in the ac- 
companying figure, though the size varies con- 
siderably. The color varies somewhat from 
dark reddish brown to nearly black. The snout- 
like proboscis is a marked feature, and placing 
the insect under a magnifying-glass, eighteen 
punctured furrows may be seen upon the wing 
covers, and scattered oval dots on the thorax, 
They are very active in their motions, and, 
when alarmed, quickly hide themselves, or if 
touched, “ play possom”—feigning dead, 

The female lays her eggs upon the surface of 
the kernels of grain, (not in holes made by her 
beak, as has been stated). When they hatch 
the little worms bore directly into the kernels, 
and there grow and undergo their transforma- 
tions, the grain, meanwhile, becoming lighter 
and lighter until the perfect beetle emerges, 
leaving the kernel a mere shell. This takes 
six to eight-weeks. In the winter time the 
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weevils hibernate, seeking the warmest cracks 


and corners they can find. 


They are often so numerous in grain store- 
houses and ships as to blacken the walls and 
grain heaps, and of course detract greatly from 
Vessels so infested are used 
a few trips in the salt trade, or the weevils are 


the value of grain. 


otherwise starved out. In elevators and grana- 
ries, after thoroughly cleansing the buildings, 


quick lime, finely slacked to a dry powder, is 


scattered about everywhere, brushed into cracks 
and corners, etc., and so a riddance is often 
effected. In barns, the afflicted say, it is much 
more difficult to clear them out. 


Our correspondents suggest three systems for 


getting rid of the weevil. First, starvation.—The 
barn of D. Steck, Lycoming Co., Pa. was 
exceedingly fullof them. “Keeping all grain out 
of the barn for one year” effected a perfect 
cure......G. L. Hale, Franklin Co., Pa., re- 
ports that persons in his neighborhood who 
were troubled, put up sheds, under which to 
stack their grain, a few hundred yards from 
their barns, and after keeping the grain out of 
the barns for two or three years “they would 
be pestered very little with them.”....Arte- 
mus J. Gridley, Hartford Co., Conn.,” being 
greatly troubled, cleared his barn-not only of 
grain but of every particle of straw, and put no 
grain nor straw in it for two years ;—the cure 
was complete. ...A neighbor of Joseph Huston, 
Monroe Co., Iowa, rid his barn entirely of 
the weevils, which were very thick, by erecting 
scaffolds, four or five feet above the ground, in 
his barn, storing the grain upon these and keep- 
ing his sheep beneath. 

The second plan advocated is the use of salt or 
lime, or both. J. G. Coles, Camden Co., N. 
J., writes, “my plan is simply to put hay 
(green. enough to dissolve salt) in the barn first, 
and salt it well. It will kill or banish certain. 
IT filled my mows nearly half full of hay and 
stored the grain on top.” He suggests, also, 
stacking the grain one year and filling the barn 
with salted hay....T. Cole, Fairfield Co., 
Ohio, says: “before mowing away your grain 
dust finely slaked lime throughout the barn, on 
the sides and bottoms of the mows, and sprin- 
kle a small quantity over every layer of grain of 
a foot in thickness, as it is mowed away. At 
threshing time sprinkle lime about the granary 
in the same way, and, if thought best, sprinkle 
asmall quantity over the wheat pile as it fills 
up. A bushel of lime would be enough for 
granary and mows holding 500 bushels.”.... 
Thomas C. Mount, Monmouth Co., N. J., 
says: ‘In July, 1864, my barn being empty of 
grain, but occupied by millions of weevils, I 
took a bucketful of salt and sowed it in the barn 
broadcast, in every nook and corner which had 
had grain in it. Ever since threshing time last 
year I have had grain in the barn but not one 
weevil has been seen.”....J. C. Rinehart, Car- 
roll Co., Md., leaves some chaff, etc., upon the 
floors until near haying time, then, on a rainy 
day, sweeps all out as elean as possible, turn- 
ing over loose boards,etc. Then, when he gets 
his grain in, mixes two parts air slaked lime and 
one part fine salt, and sows one pint on each 
load of grain. Thus he gets rid of them, 

The third plan proposed was carried out by 
Austin Rowe, of Patchogue, L. I. His barn 
was infested with the weevil, so he cleared it 
out and swept it; then taking some bags he 

‘went to the woods and found’ some large ant 
hills. With these jig filled his bags—five bush- 
els in all, sand, nuts, etc.,and taking them to 
his barn pour them dut on the floor, The 
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ants immediately set to work devouring the 
weevils, and in a week’s time all were gone 
and he has seen none since. The grain in the 
sheaf was not removed from the barn. Other 
farmers have tried this plan with the same re- 
sult. The ants do no harm, but, after doing 
their work, depart into the earth. 
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Comparative Industry of Black and Italian 
Bees. 


—_—eo 

There is one lesson to be learned in bee cul- 
ture that ought to be known to every one; nei- 
ther the queen nor the majority govern, but 
every working bee acts under this law, “ what- 
soever I find to do that do.” Such is the con- 
dition of a prosperous colony that where there 
is honey to gather and a place to store it, they 
work incessantly until they expire—building 
comb at night to contain the honey gathered 
during the day. 

By weighing a new swarm morning and even- 
ing, for 20 days, we found they consumed at 
night about one-third of that collected during 
the day. But, alas, how great is their mortali- 
ty. Late in the season, July 1, we selected ten 
similar empty frame hives and weighed each, 
and filled each with empty worker comb, and 
after again weighing gave each a new swarm of 
black bees, containing no drones. We then re- 
moved five of the black queens and gave five 
other young straw colored Italian queens. We 
also removed the five Other old black queens, 
and substituted new ones. July 15 we examin- 
ed each, and found the Italians had filled all 
their nine combs with sealed blood, while the 
black queens had only five full combs each; 
from the 20th to the 25th, the young bees 
emerged in great numbers from the Italianized 
hives, the young Italians outnumbering the 
old black bees, and by the 10th of August, less 
than six weeks, scarcely one hundred black bees 
remained ; nearly all had become Italian save a 

















few old ragged winged ones. During their con- 
version into Italian bees, the temper of the 
stocks gradually changed, becoming. more mild, 
making smoke and a bee dress unnecessary in 
handling them. Careful handling does not dis- 
turb their labors. Even the queen continues 
laying, though removed on a comb. and carried 
-away. (The queen is really the greatest labor- 
erin the hive). Asa general rule, black bees, 
particularly those containing young queens, if 
you give them plenty of room, will not swarm; 
but two of the Italian hives swarmed once, and 
one twice, the second swarm issuing thirteen 
days after the first; hence the stock must have 
been without a queen during that time. Indeed, 
Italians work as well without a queen as with. 
We removed the queens and brood from two 
new swarms, and they filled their hives with 
sixty-one pounds of honey in twenty-four days, 
losing more than one-half their number during 
that time. . Until the middle of August the bees 
experienced no destructive cold winds nor sud> 
den showers, and flew less than one-half a mile, 
gathering buckwheat honey principally. Then 
the golden rod commenced blooming, which 
was occupied by black bees, gathering honey 
and building combs as yellow as gold; while 
the Italians passed over and flew nearly a mile 
beyond, gathering thistle honey almost as col- 
orless as water. It will be observed, in the an- 
nexed tabular statement, that while the bees 
were engaged in raising brood they gained little 
or.no honey—merely the weight of the young 
bees. Most crops of flowers bloom in less time 


low, the accumulated strength of the stock is 
wasted. Here lies the only secret to successfy] 
bee keeping: Keep your bees at work during 
any periods of short forage. 

STOCKS WITH YOUNG BLACK QUEENS, 
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one pound, allowing six weeks as their length 
of life, it requires the lives of 278,476 black bees 
to gather 547 pounds of honey, or 509 bees to 
each pound gained. Taking the issues of the 
Italian queens, which were composed wholly of 
Italian bees, and allowing 5,123 bees’ to the 
pound and eight weeks as the length of their 
life, it requires only 249 Italian bees to gather a 
pound of honey—less than one-half the number 
of the black bees. BinwE Lt Bros. 
October 6, 1865. . 


Broom Corn Culture. 








The culture of broom corn is usually con- 
ducted with profit, and attended by no greater 
difficulties, if so great, as that of maize. The 
remarks made in other articles in this number, 
with reference to the preparation of the soil for 
Indian corn, manuring, etc., are equally applica- 
ble to this crop. With regard to seed, it is a 
question we cannot decide as to which is best, 
the tall or the dwarf variety. The testimony 
indicates that when the very best dwarf seed 
can be obtained, thé crop is superior to the tall, 
(easier to handle and the brush finer and quite 
as elastic and valuable.) Yet there are many 
persons who haye, been greatly disappointed 
in changing from the tall to the dwarf kind. 

Land which is very grassy should be avoided, 
for almost any weeds are preferable to grass, 
with this crop; and localities visited early by 
the frosts of autumn are most undesirable, as the 
earliest varieties are not secure from injury by 
frost, even in favorable localities. After plow- 
ing, harrow and bush the ground smooth, or 
rollit. Plant with a seed drill in rows three 
feet apart, dropping the seeds on an average 
two inches apart, depositing some fertilizer in 
the drill with the seed. Superphosphate min- 
gled with an equal quantity of gypsum, at the 
rate of 300 pounds to the acre, has done well. 
A good drill will sow both seed and fertilizer. 
May 20th to the 1st of June fa good time 
to plant broom corn in this latitude, for it will 
not grow much until the weather is hot. Cover 
very lightly. Just after what is called ‘“ corn- 
planting time” is a safe rule, though in our 
practicé we are inclined to delay this, so 
that it would be a little late for the broom corn. 
Cold, wet weather and frosts are more injuri- 
ous to broom corn than to maize. After it is 
up a liberal surface dressing of ashes upon the 








than brood matures, so, unless other flowers fol- 


hills or rows is often an excellent application. 





As 5,376 black bees are calculated to weigh - 
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Early Planting of Corn—Preparation. 
pega s, 

In the Northern States, May is often a cold, 
wet, rainy month, and corn planted early, either 
does not come up at all, or it drags out a poor, 
yellowish,dwindling life, until the warm weather 
of June, while the farmer has to wage a steady 
battle with the weeds in order to see his corn 
rows at all. This is often the case at least, 
and we very much prefer to do other work in the 
early part of the month, meanwhile keeping the 
ground open by occasional harrowings, so that 
perhaps, two or three crops of weeds, will start 
up and be killed before the. 20th or 25th, at 
which time we prefer to put in the main crop. 
An early maturing kind is best, and this can- 
not be too much insisted on both at the East 
and West; and we prefer not to go far out of 
the neighborhood for it, if we have not enough 
of such seed as we want of our-own raising. 

Take perfect ears with small cobs, and well 
filled out. Use only the perfect kernels. If the 
ear is perfeet and thoroughly ripe, all the kernels 
may be used; but if the ear is misshapen and 
the kernels at the tip not so ripe and hard as 
the rest, plant only from the middle of the ear. 
Soak the corn twelve hours, then change the 
water, adding that which is as hot as one can 
bear his hand in. To this add a little pine tar, 
and stir the whole until the corn is all thinly 
coated with tar. Pour off the water anti roll 
the corn*in slaked lime. Plant within twelve 
hours, covering only about half an inch deep. 





a ret 
Grass Land, How to Improve It. 





If you ask this question of many farmers, 
the only reply will be, break up and sod down 
afresh. Others will hesitate before giving this 
uniform answer. They will insist on looking 
at the land first, or at least will wish to know 
what is the matter with the present grass crop. 
Is some part of the field mossy or boggy ? or 
does it grow certain coarse grasses which indi- 
cate undue moisture at the bottom ? If so, their 
eyes will be opened, and they will reply, in med- 
ical language, that “ underdraining is indicated.” 
Nothing does the land need so much as this; 
nothing will do it material good, until this is 
first attended to. Plowing and manuring will 
be nearly all useless, so long as the land is clog- 
ged with surface water. 

If this is not the trouble, they will enquire 
whether foul weeds have got possession, to the 
exclusion of wholesome grasses. If not, but 
the trouble is simply an impoverishment of the 
surface by long cropping, they will advise to 
searify the sward in the fall with a heavy har- 
row, tearing up the mosses, and disturbing the 
soil a little, so that it will receive fresh seed. 
Then they will sow from 10 to 15 quarts per 
acre of clear Timothy and Red Top in equal 
parts, and cover the same with a light harrow. 
We should have said, too, they will apply a 
good coat of old manure, before the seed sow- 
ing. In this way repeating the manuring once 
in two years, many a meadow or pusture can be 
brought up to a high state of productiveness.e 
If, however, the land is infested with white 
daisy, dock, or thistle, the only way will be to 
break it up thoroughly, cultivate it five years 
with crops and grain, and finally seed down 
again. Manuring should go along with’ this 
cultivation, of course. When seeding down, be 
not sparing of seed, but use half a bushel of 
Timothy and the same of Red Top. If Red 
Clover is desired, it should not generally be sow- 
ed until in the spring, as it is apt to winter- 
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kill. If our farmer is a progressive man, per- 
haps he will enquire whether the grass crop 
could not be improved by irrigation. We be- 
lieve that much is to be realized from this prac- 
tice during the next generation. 





New Enterprise—Don’t Sell Peat Swamps. 
ES 

There is at present a growing interest be- 
ing awakened among scientific and practical 
men, that may prove advantageous to many 
farmers. Owing to the speedy decrease.of our 
woodlands, and the heavy expense attending 
the carriage of ceal from distant points to the 
place of consumption, many parties have been 
trying to discover a substitute for those articles 
as a fuel. Their attention was directed to Peat, 
which is so well known as a fuel in Ireland. 
The great objection to its use was the expense 
of working it into a suitable form. The people 


‘of Europe who use it, cut it in square cakes, like 


large bricks, setting it up in piles to dry in the 
sun. This makes a great deal of handling, and 
in this country would be too expensive in prac- 
tice. The attention of inventors was directed 
to the getting up of a machine that would com- 
press the crude peat into a dry, dense, and easily 
transported ‘shape—Five or six machines 
have been recently patented for the purpose, 
some.of which are worked by horse power, and 
some by steam. It is not my purpose to draw 
comparisons between these machines, nor to 
particularize them. But I wish to call the at- 
tention of farmers to the fact that many of them 
have valuable beds of peat on their farms, and 
that speculators are now engaged in buying up 
available property of this description. They 
try to obtain the beds, on various pretexts, for 
as little as ten dollars per acre, and have some- 
times succeeded. Others have given more, and 
they should all pay good large prices. I will 
relate a few instances of the speculation. One 
party, in Northern New York, has been offered 
$400 per acre for a fine bed. One, in New Jer- 
sey, was. offered $25,000 for a bed of 28 acres— 
but, knowing its value, the owner refused. 

That the reader may understand the value of 
this property, let me state the particulars given 
by a member of a company owning one of the 
best machines. He says an acre of peat, if ten 
feet deep, will yield 5,000 tons of fuel. The 
cost of manufacture is less than three dollars 
per ton. It will sell at $6 to $8 per ton, leaving 
a nice little profit of from $15,000 to $25,000 per 
acre. Eighty to ninety tons can be made by one 
steam engine, and ten or twelve men, per day. 

There is one company, recently started in an 
adjoining county, that, instead of buying the 
bed, have bought the peat at ten cents a cart 
load. Three cart loads make a ton of the press- 
ed fuel. Therefore, at these figures, they are 
paying at the rate of $1,500 per acre. 

It may be said that this fuel will not bring 
such prices. It does certainly do so, and will 
doubtless compete very seriously with coal. 
Before the Society of Arts, a Mr. Newton stated 
that peat, “if properly used, gave a calorific 
power greater than coal; but the use of peat in 
manufactures was of greater importance than 
simply asa fuel for heating purposes. Every iron 
manufacturer kpew that if he could get peat to 
stand the blast, it was infinitely superior to coal 
for their purpose, for the simple reason that it 
contained no sulphur. They could produce 
iron by peat, from the worst brands, which 
would almost equal the best Swedish or Russia 
iron, simply owing to the absence of these de- 
teriorating chemical agents which exist in coal,” 

Mr. P. F. Murray yead, before the Society of 








Engineers, at Exeter Hall, a paper relating to 
this subject, and stated that “at an assumed 
average of twelve feet, an acre would produce 
about 3,500 tons of dried peat.” This is by the 
wasteful method of sun drying in vogue there. 
“ Trial of condensed peat has been made by Mr. 
B. Fothergill, on a river steamboat, in which 12 
cwt. were consumed in 2 hovrs and 20 minutes, 
the ordinary consumption of coal being 12 ewt. 
an hour. It saves half the tithe of getting up 
steam, and will do double duty as compared 
with coal. The absence of smoke and clinkers, 
and the preservation of the grates and fire- 
boxes from the effects of sulphur are important 
additional advantages.” : 
According to the Syracuse Journal, a trial 
was made on the New York Central Railroad, 
a short time since, of peat as fuel for locomo- 
tives, “The usual amount of fuel consumed by 
coal burning engines being a ton toevery twenty 
miles, but, on the trial, it only took half a ton 
of peat fuel to run engine No. 106 twenty miles.” 
Gas has been obtained from peat, in some 
respects superior to, and nearly as much in 
quantity as that produced from coal, oil or resin. 
Dr R.—, residing near Syracuse, estimates 
that fifteen acres, at an average depth of eight 
feet; will produce 40,886 cords. One cord is 
worth at least a cord and a half of hard wood— 
that will make it equal to 54,448 cords of hard 
wood to the acre. Estimating wood at $6 per 
cord, and allowing two-thirds as cost for pro- 
ducing, there will remain a net profit of $108,- 
896 as the produce of fifteen acres of peat. 
Now, brother farmers, you can see for your- 
selves what an immense enterprise this is. The 
writer was called upon by parties desiring to 
purchase his “muck swamp,” under the pre- 
tense of cultivating cranberries. He, however, 
succeeded in drawing forth from one of them a 
slight hint on the subject, and, following out 
this hint, he has made investigations that have 
resulted in the above. Feeling it a duty to his 


fellow workers to let them also “into the se- 


cret,” he has chosen the columns of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist as being the best vehicle for 
carrying this information to those* whom it 
ought to benefit in preference to the specula- 
tors. FIELD. 
Oil the Harness 

And have it repaired if necessary, before a drier 
season sets in. Wash it thoroughly with warm 
soft water and castile soap, and brush out every 
particle of dirt before putting on the oil. This 
is the important point. Better not oil at all than 
to apply it on dirty leather. The harness should 
be taken apart and the pieces washed and 
oiled séparately. Rub on the oil while the 
leather is softened with the water. It can be 
applied at once if the leather is rubbed a little 
with a dry cloth. It should be soft, but not too 
wet. After applying the oil hang up to dry for 
a few hours, till the oil is absorbed. Old har- 
ness, that has been neglected, and is dry and hard, 
had better not be oiled. It will do no good. 
The evil is already done. The fibres of the 
leather have lost more or less of their tenacity, 
and oil will not restore it. In fact, by softening 
the }eather it only weakens it—just as a wet 
sheet of paper will tear more easily than a dry 
one. Oil does not add to the strength of leath- 
er; it merely softens it and keeps it from crack- 
ing. It is a preventive of decay—not a restorer. 
Harnesses are now so high that it is more than 
eyer jmportant te take good care. of them. 
Never let them. suffer for want,of oil; kept in 
good repair, they will last as long again, 
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The Groesbeck Barn Plans, 
ae 
We present herewith the third and last of the 
prize plans. This too has its merits and its faults 
—and besides having many excellences in com- 
mon with the one last published (p. 134, April), 
it fills some important deficiences noticed in 
that plan, while lacking some meritorious points 
of that and the first prize plan (page 96, March.) 
In most barns 
where the floor- 
ing above the 
stock is of loose 
boards, or only a 
floor of rails, the 
objections - to the 
fodder being 
stored above the 
cattle stalls, are 
perfectly valid— 
but where the 
floors of the hay 
mows are made 
of matched stuff, 
the breath and 
exhalations from 
the animals can 
not come in con- 
tact with the fod- 
der, and so, with 
fair ventilation, 
there can be no injury to it from this cause. It 
becomes then a matter of some doubt, whether 
the cheaper construction, which the cattle wings, 
built as in this plan, admit of, is any real advan- 
tage, in connection with the loss of room above 
the stock. Storage space, for both fodder and 
litter for bedding, would indeed require more 
expensive and stronger buildings. It would, 
however, add considerably to the comfort of the 
cattle, by making the stables warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer. In eyery barn there 
ought to be straw 
shoots and hay shoots 
separate, as this will 
save steps, if straw is 
used for Jitter. We 
strongly object toma- . 
nure under the stock 
and haying it half un- 
der them is just as 
bad. A few years ago 
there was a general 
advocacy of barn cel- 
lars for manure. We 
will not say that ma- 
nure can not be kept 
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manure made. Hence, in our own view, there 
is no one thing of greater importance than con- 
venient and abundant facilities for making ma- 
nure. To this we would make many other 
things bend, if necessary. The prime thing in 
good farming is, good manure and plenty of it. 

When cattle stand upon a floor ovér a base- 
ment or cellar, there is a constant dripping, more 
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or less, especially after the buildings haye been 





Fig. 1.—£LEVATION OF BARN, FACING NORTH. 


in use ayear ortwo. The liquids soak into the 
wooden gutters, no matter how well tarred, or 
cemented, finding their way by capillary attrac- 
tion over and through obstructions, and are ever 
oozing and dripping down upon whatever is 
below. No-stock ought ever to be kept under 
the stables of others, nor in the close vicinity of 
manure. Hogs are the only exception to this 
rule, and the Jess we discuss where they find 
their food and make their beds, the better for 
our appetites, if we eat much pork. 
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plans. The construction of the wings may be 
plainly seen by reference to the section in fig. 9, 
Design for Farm Buildings, 


SUBMITTED BY E. BOYDEN & SON, ARCHITECTs, No, 14 
CENTRAL EXCHANGE, WORCESTER, MAss, 


Having in the course of a professional expe. 
rience of many years, been called upon to fur- 
nish designs for barns to suit a variety of local- 
ities, and to answer the requirements and tastes 

of many different 
minds, we haye 
embodied — our 
ideas on the sub- 
ject in the accom. 
‘panying sketch- 
es. Of course 
we labor under 
the great disad- 
vantage of not 
knowing the lo- 
cality in which 
‘the barn is to be 
erected, whether 
in New England, 
the far West, or 
in the immediate 
vicinity of New 
York City. We 
have _ therefore 
embodied some 
favorite ideas of 
our own, suitable to any ordinary locality. One 
very important principle is the emtire sepa- 
ration of the stock from the, store of food. 
We deem it as essential for animal health as for 
human health, that the food should be pure and 
wholesome; and we do not believe it possible 
to keep it so, if, as is usual, the cattle are kept 
underneath the hay scaffolds, with a tight, warm 
barn cellar below, for it will be impossible to 
prevent -the ammonia from rising up through 
the barn and affecting the hay. Ventilation 


will do something 
toward diminishing 


the evil, but ventila- 
tion has never yet 
been made perfect, 
and even when used, 
the gases are usually 
allowed to pass up 
=~ through or come in 
contact with the fod- 
der on the way to the 
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in a barn cellar under 
the stock, in a way to 
be perfectly harmless, 
in a sanitary view; 
but we must say that 
it will not be. In this 
plan, however, the on- 
ly place to keep ma- 
nure under cover is 
the cellar, and there 
is no adequate provi- 
sion made for all that 
the stock might make. The open yard is 
no place for it; so sheds away from the -barn 
would be needed. © This is very well, for a ca- 
pacious shed with a bottom well constructed, is 
as good a place as can possibly be to preserve 
and make manure. The profit of farming 
throughout the Eastern States, and westward, to 
and almost throughout Ohio, may be measured, 
other things being equal, by the quantity of good 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


The general arrangements of this plan are 
good.—The extensive root cellar, cart and tool 
shelters, most commendable,—the provision for 
shutting off the wings entirely from the main 
building, a great security in case of fire, and so 
there are.many good points which will com- 
mend themselves to our readers. The yard- 
room is abundant, sunny, and sheltered from 
winds, the sheep yards being represented on the 
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point of exit. Let any 
one goin the morn- 
ing from the open air’ 
to a good warm barn 
where stock have 
been kept over night, 
and with even good 
ventilators on the 
building, they will de- 
tect a strong odor 
both of ammonia and 
exhalations from the 
body, which can not 
be of any benefit to 
the food stored above 
or in the same build- 
ing. Any man of ordinary intelligence would 
not think of keeping his own food, for the 
season, in the apartment where he sleeps, and 
why should he keep his ¢attles’ food in a place 
as unwholesome as that would be for his own. 
In our design we have made the Main Barn 
for the hay and grain. This wehave calculated 
to be large-enough to hold 100 tons of hay, and 
the framing we would so construct as tobe well 
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adapted for the use of the ‘Horse fork.’ For 
size and general arrangement see plans. This 
might be enlarged or reduced, and much expense 
saved by enclosing it with boards only laid edge 
to edge instead of being jointed and matched, 


as is usual, and necessary to make the barn 


tight and warm 
enough for cattle in 
winter. 

Tue CATTLE STA- 
BLES we design for 
low one story build- 
ings made tight and 
warm, with good ven- 
tilation as is shown 
on the elevation. We 
would so construct 
them that the hay 
may be placed upon 
a truck and passed 
through the feeding 
corridors before the 
cattle, with ease. One 
space next to the 
main barn on each 
side we leave open 
for a passage through 
to the yards in the 
rear. Theroofsmay 
be made low and flat, 
or raised sufficient to 
slate or shingle as 
may best suit the locality. We propose to have 
every other one of the arches in front, open with 
sliding doors, if need be, for a part of the-sea- 
son, and to draw an open lattice work over the 
opening as is represented in the elevation. The- 
cow stables we make wide enough to place the 
calf pens in the rear of the cow stables as rep- 
resented on the plan. For young cattle we 
propose two arrangements: one, to place them 
in a wing back from the cow stables and on the 
same floor, and the other, to put them in a base- 
ment under the cows as is represented on the 
cellar and basement plan. In case they are 
placed in the basement, then the wing may be 
left off, or it may be used as acart shed. The 
oxen are placed in the left wing that they may, 
if need be, have a separate yard from the cows. 
A Carpenter or Repair Shop is shown at the 
end of, and in front of cow stables. The Farm- 
ing Tools we would place in a room in front of 
main barn, and we propose to use a part of the 
cellar or basement under the rear of the main 
barn for cart sheds. The Grain room on the 
right, corn cribs in a room over these two, as 
shown on second floor plan of the barn. 
Tue Horse Barn and Carriage Room, we 
think will not need other explanation than is 
shown by plans. We have provided for a Har- 
ness room and Hostler’s room; and adjoining 
this, we design our Poultry House, with yard in 
the tear. The Swine we propose to place in the 
basement under this wing, as shown on base- 
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FEEDING CORRIDOR 


cheaply than may at first appear from the ex- 
tent of the building. We claim some consider- 
ation in favor of this plan, as‘in case of fire, by 
closing the sliding doors, separating the main 
barn from the stables, the fire might be kept 
back until the stock could be removed. 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


For the American Agriculturist, 


A Plea for the Alderney. 
BY A. W. F., OF BERGEN CO., N. J. 

Not the plea, Mr. Editor, of the fancy farmer 
for his pet, without regard to actual merit, but 
I would present the claims of a breed of cattle 
whose true position 
is not properly rec- 
ognized in this sec- 
tion of the country. 
‘Inchoosing-stock we 
should have regard 
to the uses and pur- 
poses for which we 
need them. If we 
would breed for the 
shambles, there are . 
probably no cattle _| r 
that can compare 
with the Shorthorn; 
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but if we would breed 
for the pail, we must fae 
look elsewhere, we poe SOBN CHIBS. 
must either establish i my 
a blood in which the ate ak 

. 7 CORN CRI 
— ge gn Fig. 4. LOFT OF MAIN FLOOR 


predominates by a 
succession of generations and the use of the 


arts of the skilled breeder, or select from some 
established breed possessing this trait, and per- 
petuate it by judicious breeding with reference 





ment plan, providing a set kettle for cooking 
their food. The Vegetable: cellar 


to this end. You cannot expect to represent in 
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we place under the front part of , CORN 
main barn. wll? 
Tue SHEEP BARN we propose to 7 g 
place in the rear of the main barn, . El 
with low shed-building one story “"’ “WZ f ™ a 
aad Zz L 


high, with the roof so constructed 

that it may be entered from the 

main barn, and hay dropped down the racks. 
In the construction of our low buildings we 

claim that they may be built with much lighter 

timber above the floors, such as scantling frames, 

and consequently may be constructed more 


Fig.-5,—SECTION THROUGH MAIN BARN. 


the same blood the good milker and the great 
beef-producer. The history of the Shorthorns 
illustrates this. The Teeswater cattle, from 
which the Shorthorns are said to have sprung, 
were angular in shape, and make good milkers, 


yet by breeding with a view to beef-producing 
points, the great milking property has been lost, 
insomuch that it is rare at this day to find a 
milker among them; some families of them, it is 
said, show the old milking characteristic more 
than others, and a cross with a good native has 
occasionally develop- 
ed this trait in a 
marked degree, but, 
‘of course, without 
any security of trans- 
mitting it to the prog- 
eny. Now, I think 
you will agree with 
me, that within strik- 
ing distance of the 
great markets, say 
within two hundred 
miles of New York, 
it will not pay forfar- - 
mers to breed prin- 
cipally for beef pur- 
poses. Within the 
section named, butter 
commands too good 
a market to justify us 
in wasting our forces 
competing with the 
great West in raising 
beef. Butter and milk 
are the products from 

; cattle that.we who 
live near cities are most interested in. For this 
purpose, and the general uses of the farm, I 
hold the Alderney is the stock we should keep, 
I claim for the Alderneys, good size, a fair 
yield of milk, and that of exceeding richness. 
Unless my observations and experience have 
been. exceptional, the reproach of “ little Alder- 
ney” is undeserved. The opinion that the 
pure breed is one of dwarfs, is a mistaken one, 
that is, so far as the stock has been developed 
in thiscountry. Careless selections have doubt- 
less been made in many importations, while 
some importers may have thought it necessary 
to select the smallest specimens to gratify the 
existing prejudice; change of soil, climate, and 
good care, may have tended to develop growth 
of bone and muscle above that characteristic of 
them on their native isles; but the fact exists 
that the Alderneys that have come under my 
observation are of good size. My small herd 
contains one cow imported by Richardson, and 
others with pedigree as good, and all of good 
size; weight I cannot give, but the farmers in 
my neighborhood consider them good-sized 
cattle. I have seen a number in this State an- 
swering this description. My neighbor's import- 
ed bull, at four years of age weighed a few 
pounds short of twelve hundred (1200) pounds, 
his only feed being grass in summer, and clover 
hay in winter, without any grain. Those of 
this blood that I have seen, at least equal the 
Ayrshire in size. The Alderney gives a fair 
yield of milk, and carries a large flow for a long 
time. My imported cow, up to 
the time of my purchase, had been 
accustomed to go dry but a week 
or ten days. Of course I allow her 
more leeway now. The Alderney 
with her second calf, will give 
from twelve to twenty quarts 
daily, when fresh. My Alderney 
heifer “ Flora,” with her first calf, now three 
weeks old, is giving twelve quarts. My im- 
ported cow “ Nellie” gives, when fresh, from fif- 
teen to sixteen quarts daily. There are doubtless 
deep milkers among them. I have seen an im- 
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ported Alderney whose bag indicated a capacity 
of from twenty-five to thirty quarts, and this 
opinion was shared by the owner, though he 
had never accurately measured the yield. Wm. 
Brooks has testified in a published affidavit, that 


during the summer of 1853, an imported Alder-’ 


ney, owned by Wm. C. Wilson, of Baltimore, 
in charge of Brooks, gave thirty-six (86) quarts 
a day for some time. 

The milk of the Alderney is exceedingly rich. 
Five quarts of milk (on good feed), churned 
with the cream on it, will yield, I believe, a 
pound of butter—My experiments in churning 
the milk with the cream have been very unsat- 
isfactory. Bridget has never been able to seize 
the moment when the mix is in the proper con- 
dition for churning. ‘They niver churned the 
milk in the ould country, sure, only the crame.” 
Hence I have been able to get more butter from 
the cream of the milk, than from the cream and 
milk churned together. My imported cow 
made a pound of butter from the cream of less 
than six quarts of milk, speaking accurately, 
from the cream of five quarts and fifteen-six- 
teenths of a quart; this in the latter part of 
November, upon the following feed: four Ibs. 
of clover hay, and one peck of turnips in the 
morning; at noon, three pounds of cut cornstalks 
(in bulk one bushel), moistened and mixed with 
one and-a-half pounds of wheat middlings—in 
the evening the same in substance and quantity 
as at noon. Last summer, an Alderney heifer 
with her ‘first calf, then owned by me, while 
giving fourteen quarts of milk on ordinary pas- 
ture, made a pound of butter from the cream of 
six and-a-half quarts of milk. I mention these, 
not as exceptional cases or to vaunt my cat- 
tle as superior to other Alderneys, but as the 
result of exact experiments made to satisfy my 
own mind of the truth or falsity of the stories 
current as to the remarkable butyraceous prop- 
erties of Alderney milk. Let your readers try 
the experiment, and they will find that it is a 
good native cow, twelve quarts of whose milk 
will make a pound of butter. Zadock Pratt re- 
ports, as his first year’s experience in the dairy, 
that it t6ok twenty quarts to make a pound of 
butter. _In the course of three or four years, by 
improving his herd and discovering the best 
kind and quantity of feed to give, and with the 
most complete appliances for making butter, to- 
gether with the skill acquired by practice in 
the business, he was able to make a pound of 
butter from about eleven quarts of milk. 

The opinion of all I meet who have this stock, 
sustains me in the conviction of their great su- 
periority over all other cattle for the dairy. My 
estimate of their great merits amount almost 
to an enthusiasm, yet I have tried to make my 
pen yield strictly to facts. I have occupied 
more of your valuable space than I intended, 
and will close my letter with my opinion, ex- 
pressed in brief, as derived from reading, obser- 
vation, and experience, of the comparative mer- 
its of the three following breeds of cattle. If 
you would grow beef, breed the Shorthorns; 
if cheese or milk for the city market be the pro- 
ducts you value most, the Ayrshire is the stock 
to keep, but if you would grace your table and 
the market with golden butter and secure a gold- 
ex .ining for your pocket, the deer-like Alderney 
steps forward and claims to be the cow par ex- 
cellence, to fill the full measure of your desires, 
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Late Sown CLover.—It is commonly desir- 
able to sow clover and grass seed as early as the 
ground can be prepared for them—but this need 
prevent no one from sowing in May—for in this 


month the seed “catches” better, and on well 
prepared ground the plants get sufficiently well 
rooted to bear a good deal of scorching in 
June and July, and do better than with grain. 





An Interesting Fact in Sheep Breeding. 
AN INCREASE OF 400 PER.CENT. PER ANNUM. 


His Excellency, Senor- Don D. J. Sarmiento, 
Minister of the Argentine Republic, widely 
known for his interest in the cause of Education, 
Arts and Agriculture, favors the readers of 
the American Agriculturist with a letter from 
his sister—the widow of a large land owner, 
whose estates lay in one of the interior Proy- 
inces of the Argentine Republic, 8. AW—to whom 
he wrote for the facts concerning a remarkable 
flock of her late husband’s. She responded as 
follows, under date San Juan, Nov. 9th, 1865: 

* * * “1, There wasa sheepfold of ewes 
in which all brought forth two lambs twice a year. 

“2. My husband, Don Mareos Gomes, formed 
the flock in this manner: He bought a small 
flock of about twenty ewes, and with them one 
very old breeding ram. When they began to 
multiply, one or two had twins; the first male 


was serviceable, the old ram was killed; the 
ewes then began to bring forth various twin 
ewes. By this circumstance, he observed that 


posed to mark all the twin yearling ewes, and 
to set them aside for breeding, and every ewe 
that brought forth one lamb only was killed. 

“3. There were many black ewes in the fold, 
and also white ones, though in less numbers, 
but both colors propagated themselves equally. 

“4, At the end of four years, or less, not one 
of the original ewes of the fold remained. This 
being the case, he made another observation, 
namely, that among these twin ewes, (products 
of atwin ewe and of a twin ram,) from time to 
time, some produced from one to three lambs, 
and that (in the case of having triplets,) they 
suckled two and discarded one, and it was nec- 
essary to bring in these deserted ones and raise 
them on cows’ milk, till they were in a condi- 
tion to turn loose in the flock. 

“5. They continued bringing forth from one 
to twoateach yeaning, during ten or more years, 
and no tendency to return to the primitive type 
was noticed, care always being taken that all 
the breeding rams should be twins, 

“6. The sheepfold lasted until the death of 
Don Mareos Gomes, for after his death they 
were killed or sold until the fold was exhausted. 

“7 The flock numbering, perhaps, from 400 
to 500 ewes, furnished meat for all the laborers, 
and he sold many lambs. They were not al- 
lowed to increase, because there were few pas 
tures upon the estate.” In connection 
with these interesting statements, we can not 
forbear to enforce a parallel fact, viz.: That 
the bearing of twins is found inconsistent with 
the largest size of the sheep. Twins are, 
therefore, not regarded as desirable, by those 
who maintain any breed in perfection. 

The application of the principle brought out 





would suggest, is, that for raising mutton sheep, 
or lambs, it would be well to employ twin ewes 
so far as practicable, and to use with them twin 
rams of some improved mutton breed, South 
Downs, Cotswolds, Leicesters, etc. Twin rams 
of these breeds, may, we think, often be bought 
at less prices than others, on account of their 
smaller size, and if it be found that they may 





be relied upon to produce a considerable num- 


- 


twin he destined for a breeder, and when he~ 


it was because the ram was a twin, and he pro- . 


in the flock of Don Mareos Gomes, which we | 


ber more of twins than other rams, it would 
pay to use them in breeding for the shambles, 


A Bit of Chemical History. 


See . 





The Working Farmer for February, contains 
a long obituary notice of the férmer editor and 
founder of that paper, Prof. J. J. Mapes, Of 
course the present editor has a right to hold 
the services to agriculture of his predecessor in 
whatever estimation he chooses, and as long as 
it is an opinion, we have no fault to find. But 
when history is completely ignored, and state- 
ments are made which have not a shadow of 
foundation, we think it due to the cause of truth, 
that these errors—to use the mildest term— 
should not be allowed to go out without some 
notice.. The following will serve as a specimen 
of the looseness of statement by which this ar- 
ticle is characterized: ‘He (Prof. Mapes) was 
the first man to make known that plants take 
up Carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and that 
ammonia is valuable only in assisting inorganic 
constituents to become more soluble in water. 
These facts were subsequently confirmed by the 
investigations of Liebig, the great agricultural 
chemist.” That is history according to the 
Working Farmer; now let us see what other 
people have done. In 1754, Charles Bonnet 
published a work, the translated title of which 
reads, ‘‘ Researches upon the uses of the leaves 
of plants, and upon some other subjects relative 
to the history of vegetation.” In this work is 
found the first notice of the fact that air was 
emitted from the surface of leaves, and this air 
was afterward recognized by Priestly to be oxy- 
gen. In 1779, J, Ingenhouz, in a work called 
“Experiments upon Vegetables, discovering 
their great power of purifying common air in 
the sunshine, and of injuring it in the shade at 
night,” showed that the presence of sunlight 
was necessary to the liberation of air from 
leaves. In 1783, J. Senebier, of Geneva, proved 
that the oxygen eliminated by the leaves came 
from the decomposition of Carbonic acid. All 
this took place in the last century, and these re- 
sults were confirmed by the researches of De 
Saussure, published in 1804. As we learn from 
the same article that Prof. Mapes was born in 
1806, we leave the Working Farmer to cypher 
out the age atiwhich he must have made the 
discovery of the relation of plants to Carbonic 
acid. We dismiss the Working. Farmer article 
with one more quotation: “A truth does not 
cease to be atruth after it appears in print,” 
which would be applicable to some of its state- 
ments if it read: “an error does not become a 
truth, after it appears in print.” 
——>——— @ 
About Seasoned and Unseasoned Wood. 
a en 
8. D. Newbro, of Ingham Co., Mich., writes 
to the American Agriculturist to the following 
effect: That by careful experiment, he finds 
green beech and maple wood cut in the winter, 
and kiln-dried, or thoroughly seasoned, to lose 
three-eighths of its original weight; that a cu- 
bic foot of either kind in the green state, weighs 
about 60 lbs. on an average, there being a dif- 
ference between the butt end and top ends of 
a log, and some trees are closer and firmer 
grained than others; that a full cord of such 
green wood, weighs about 7,680 lbs.,-but if 
1,680 Ibs., i. e., a little over one-fifth, be deduct- 
ed for the open spaces in wood as usually cord- 
ed, it leaves 6000 lbs. as the weight of a cord of 
Ffour-foot green wood, or 4500 Ibs. for three-foot 








wood, or 2250 lbs. for 18-inch wood. Practitally, 
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the experiments show that Jive cords of green 
aood are as heavy as eight dried ; that it requires 
as much physical force, man and horse power, to 
move 50 cords of green wood as 80 of dried wood, 
—and that the man who carries into his house 10 
cords of four-foot green wood, carries in with tt 
over 11 tons of water. Sixty lbs. of green wood 
will warm a room the same as 38 lbs. of dried ; 
and the 60 Ibs. of green wood, while burning, 
discharges into the fire in the form ef vapor 
just 22 Ibs., or 2 gallons and 8 quarts of water, 
which, in changing to steam, carries off a great 
amount of heat in a latent, useless state. 
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Our Native Grapes. 
BY F, C, BREHM, WATERLOO, N.'Y., (LAT. 42° 55‘ NORTH.) 


(The following arrived too late for April, but we give 
it now, as embodying the valuable experience and opin- 
ions of one of our successful cultivators. Many will dis- 
sent from some of Mr. Brehm’s views in regard to varie- 
ties, but it is only by comparving notes of cultivators in 
different parts of the country that we can reach any just 
conclusions as to the real status of varieties.—Eps,] 


To the Editors of the American Agricuturist. 

It has been a pet theory with some to enrich 
the soil with strong, stimulating manures be- 
fore setting out the vines; also to go to a large 
expense in trenching and working the soil toa 
depth of three feet and more. This I have 
tried, and found to be worse than money 
thrown away, especially the heavy manuring, 
which resulted in positive damage to me. Isa- 
bella vines, which had always borne large crops 
of fair grapes that uniformly ripened, refused 
to do anything after being stimulated with 
strong manure, and I find that I am not the only 
one that has been misled by these theorists. 

Stimulating the vines with strong manures, 
causes a rampant growth of wood, which hard- 
ly ever ripens, and is very liable to’ be winter- 
killed. The fruit does not set well, ripens very 
uneven, and not as early, by nearly two weeks, 
and is very liable to mildew and rot, especially 
if there is much rain in July and August. 

Working the soil 20 inches, is deep enough for 
all practical purposes, especially in the Northern 
States. In countries where they have a hot 
climate and long Summers, without rain for 
long periods, like California, Spain, Italy and 
Portugal, this deep working is no doubt bene- 
ficial and necessary to protect the vine from in- 
tense heat and long droughts. But for our 
short Summers, where we have frequent rains, 
we want to keep the roots of the vine as near 
the surface as possible, and be out of the way of 
the cultivator and get the benefit of ‘solar heat 
and light. Working 20 inches deep is about 
right, so far as my experience has shown. I 
use a clipper plow or strong sub-soil plow, 
having a sub-soil attachment behind that 
can be raised or lowered at pleasure, and by 
which you can loosen the sub-soil six inches 
below the point of the plow, and not throw it 
up ontop. Take a furrow, from six to eight 
inches wide, and go twice ina furrow. If the 
soil is very stiff it should be cross plowed. It 
will require three span of horses or oxen to do 
it well, and if the soil is heavy and stiff, four 
span. Oxen are best, being steadier and less 
liable to break the plow in stiff soil. This 
method will break up and loosen the soil from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches, which is suffi- 
cient. Three yoke of oxen and two men can 
plow one acre per day unless the soil is too stiff. 

The requisites for successful grape culture are, 
first, a favorable location, one exempt from late 
spring and early fall frosts, and a judicious 
selection of varieties, adapted to the locality. 


Second, the soil should be thoroughly drained, 
(unless it be on a deep, gravelly soil, where 
there is a good natural drainage); the drains not 
less than three feet deep, nor more than twenty 
feet apart, nor should tile be used less than 
three inches wide—three-inch horse-shoe tile, 
laid on boards, make a very good drain. 
planted on wet or springy soils are more liable 
to rot and mildew, and will not perfect their 
fruits so well nor ripen as early as vines planted 
on adry, warm soil. We cannot get our soil too 
warm and dry, especially for this latitude. This 
is an important fact, and should be remember- 
ed by those about engaging in grape culture. 
Third, the soil should be neither too light nor 
too heavy. Any good, well drained soil, that 
will produce from 15 to 20 bushels of wheat per 
acre, is rich enough for our strong growing na- 
tives, especially Isabella, Catawba, Diana, etc. 
Delaware requires a richer soil, and is an ex- 
ception to the general rule. Fourth, exposed 


| lands, sloping to the south or southeast, are 


best, although land that is level is not by any 
means to be despised, provided, however, that 
it does not lay too low, in a basin or deep val- 
ley, as such locations are more subject to frosts 
and fogs. If possible get near a large body of 
water, as such location has shown the best re- 
sults, near some of our numerous inland lakes for 
instance. Vineyards in their immediate vicinity 
seem to be exempt from spring frost and mildew. 
If the wind blows strongest from the west 
make the rows east and west; if from the north 
or south, then make them north and south, so 
as to offer the least resistance to the wind. 
ANNA, a white grape, seedling of Catawba. 
Bunch and berries medium size; good quality 
and high flavor, where it ripens. Too late for 
this latitude, may do well. further South, or 
where Catawba ripens well. Hardy. 
PA rLEN’s Hyprm, a white grape. Hybrid, be- 
tween a native and foreign grape, Isabella and 
Chasselas, I believe, originated with Mr. J. Fisk 
Allen, of Salem, Mass. This fine grape is, in 
my estimation, the best white grape I know of. 
Ripens with Delaware, or middle of Septem- 
ber. Bunches large, shouldered and compact. 
Quality first best. Vine a little tender, and 
more suitable for the garden than vineyard, and 
should rank among the six best varieties. 
ADIRONDAG, is an excellent early grape, ripen- 
ing with Hartford Prolific and Israella, but too 
subject to mildew in some localities, to be of 
much value for general cultivation or vineyard 
planting, except in localities where it has been 
tried and found to succeed. Were it not for its 
liability to mildew and tenderness, it would be 
a desirable grape to plant for early marketing. 


Concorp, a black grape. This has been, and 
is still, with some, a popular grape, especially 
at the West, where it seems to do better than in 
the Northern States. Bunches and berries large 
and fine looking. Ripens about the 20th of Sep- 
tember, or ten days before Isabella. Quality 
ordinary. It is foxy, tender skinned, and ber- 
ries frequently crack open and drop off in ship- 
ping to market—sometimes on the vines. Rot- 
ted badly this season. It is now superseded by 
better sorts; would not advise planting 
largely of it. Vine hardy and productive. 

CREVELING, a black grape of good quality. 
Ripens early, or about September 5. Bunches 
medium size. Does not set fruit well, bunches 
very loose, the only objection to it. Hardy. 
43 DELAWARE, a red grape; oneof our finest table 

rapes, ripening from 10th to 15th September. 
Quality first best. Very hardy and productive. 
Bunches and berries medium size, shouldered 





Vines 


and very compact. Should be planted on a 
rich, dry soil to do well. Its only faults are too 
grgat compactness of bunch, berries frequently 
bursting. Birds generally are very fond of 
them. Bees sting the berries and disfigure the 
bunches. It should have good cultivation. 
a DIANA, a red grape, seedling from Catawba. 
Bunches large, shouldered, compact. Ripens 
with Concord, or 20th September. Quality first 
best. Is a splendid keeper,—can be kept until 
Spring with less trouble, than any other grape 
I know of. It isa superior wine grape, and in 
my estimation better than Delaware, making a 
wine that commands the highest price, and su- 
perior to any Rhine or Hock wine. It should 
be planted on a light, dry, warm soil or sandy 
loam. Does poorly on heavy soils; should 
not be allowed to overbear when young. Pro- 
ductive and strong grower, as hardy as Isabella. 
ELSINGBURGH, a small black grape. Bunch- 
es Jarge and somewhat loose. An excellent 
‘grape for table. Not suitable for vineyard 
planting on account of its small size. As hardy 
as Isabella. Ripens a few days before Isabella, 
HartrorpD Prouiric.—Ripens early, or about 
Sept. 1. Very productive ; hardy ; quality poor; 
foxy ; should be picked about three-fourths ripe, 
when it will bear shipment better and taste less 
foxy than when fully ripe. Not desirable 
where Israella and Creveling can be had. 
IsABELLA, is now supplanted by earlier and 
better sorts. There are, however, localities 
where it can be successfully grown for market 
with profit. It does best on a gravelly soil of 
ordinary fertility. I have dug all mine up 
and planted earlier varieties. 
Iona, a red grape. This splerdid grape 
ripens same time as Delaware, or September 
15th to 20th, sometimes earlier. Bunches and 
berries large. Quality first best. Some think it 
superior to Delaware, especially those who 
like the Catawba. It is tender and sweet to the 
center, having no toughness or pulp when ripe. 
Is a good keeper, and-will no doubt be one of 
our best grapes for wine. For table it has no 
superior. Is productive, and, so far as I have 
tested it, hardy, having fruited it two years. I 
regarded it so highly that I planted two acres, 
and shall plant two acres more this spring. 
Sf JARneltus, a valuable acquisition to our early 
varieties, combining earliness with good quality, 
and very productive. It can be kept till spring 
with littletrouble. Ripens about Sept. 1, or same 
time as Hartford Prolific. Bunches large, com- 
pact, shouldered. Quality good. Hardy, and 
will no doubt rank as our best early market grape 
when it becomes better known. Very desirable. 
Resecca.—Vine rather a shy bearer until it 
gets well established. Bunches medium size, 
compact. Quality best. Vine ‘tender and lia- 
ble to sun scald. Suitable for garden only. 
ipens about one week before Isabella. 
Rogers’ Hysrip, No. 19. Quality good. 
Productive. Ripens about Sept. 10th. Isa 
good keeper, hardy, and will no doubt prove to 
be a popular market grape. 
Rogers’ Hysrip, No. 4, is very similar to No. 
19, but not so early and not so well flavored. 
These two, I think, are the best of the lot of 
Mr. Rogers’ hybrids, and deserve a fair trial. 
To Katon.—Bunches and berries large. 
Quality good. Strong grower. Sometimes rots 
badly. Requires a good warm soil of moderate 
richness. A desirable grape for garden. Ripens 
a little before Isabella. Moderately hardy. 
Unton Vitiace.—This grape, when well 
grown on established vines is the largest, show- 
iest and most beautiful in appearance of all our 





native grapes, often producing clusters weigh- 
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ing as high as one and one-half pounds. Bunch- 
es and berries verylarge. Ripens a little before 
Isabella. Quality ordinary, or like Isabella. 
Strong grower. Not very hardy. Should be 
laid down and covered in Winter, and, let me 
add here, that were all of our varieties laid down 
and covered in Autumn it would be found to well 
repay the cost and trouble of so doing. You 
thus ensure a crop of grapes for next year—no 
buds arefrozen. They all start uniformly in the 
Spring, and the fruit will ripen a few days 
earlier. This has been my experience. I cover 
all my vines without regard to the variety. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—My experience 
with the above-mentioned varieties, and a large 
number of others not named in this article, that 
I have under cultivation is, were I to select six 
varieties for this locality, I should name Iona, 
Diana, Delaware, Israella, Rogers’ Hybrid No. 
19, and Allen’s Hybrid. Iona, Diana and Dela- 
ware for wine and table; Israella and Rogers’ 
Hybrid No. 19,for early marketing, and Allen’s 
Hybrid as best white grape for table. Should I 
be confined to three varieties I would name 
Iona and Diana for wine, table and long keep- 
ing; and Israella for best early grape, of good 
quality, for table and long keeping. 

Cultivators should bear in mind that it takes 
no more ground nor costs any more trouble 
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to cultivate good varieties than poor, worthless 
foxy trash, and should be careful in their selec- 
tions, and plant only those of high quality, that 
have proved themselves hardy, productive and 
healthy, as fruit produced from such vines will 
always command an extra price and find ready 
sale, when poor, foxy kinds will drag in the 
market and bring a much less price. A few 
dollars extra cost in the purchasing of vines of 
good quality will be found money well invest- 
ed, and better than to plant vines of inferior 
grades and quality at half price. It is better to 
pay agood, fair price for an Iona, Diana or Dela- 
ware, than to have a Hartford Prolific, or even 
Concord, given to you, as the one will make 
good wine, in case the market gets glutted, while 
the other will, if they cannot be sold, be a dead 
loss, or, even at best, make good vinegar. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, to plant 
only those varieties that, in case they are 
not sold, (which may occur at.some time or 
other, judging from the immense quantities 
being planted), they can be made into a good 
article of merchantable wine, that will com- 
mand a ready sale and put money into the 
pockets of its owners. A vineyard, if properly 
planted and taken care of, will last a lifetime. 
Therefore, make a good and judicious selec- 
tion, as on this depends your profits. 








FOLIAGE. — Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


The Decoration of Small Front Yards, 
a 

The Agriculturist has a large circle of read- 
ers whose landed possessions do not exceed one 
or two city lots, and we like occasionally to 
have an article especially for these. Most of 
them, whether living in city or village, have a 
small space between the house and the street, 
which they wish to turn to the best account, as 
it is constantly in view not only of passers by, 
but from the windows of the dwelling. Where 
the soil and situation are favorable, these little 
patches may be kept gay with flowers during 
the whole season, provided a reserve stock of 
plants be kept in pots in the back yard, ready 
to replace those which go out of bloom. We 
have seen these little flower gardens kept up 
very nicely; but more generally they promise 
well in spring, languish in summer, and by au- 
tumn are sad pictures of desolation. One who 
would keep a place of this kind looking well 
all the season, has to persevere against difficul- 
ties. The soil is usually poor and shallow, and 
the heat and dust are so destructive to flowers, 
that any but the most ardent enthusiasts are 
too apt to be discouraged and give up in despair. 

Those who wish to give the front yards a 
comely look, and are unable to have a well kept 





flower bed, will be glad of some suggestions to 
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this end. A neat bit of close and well kept 
turf, is always pleasing, and upon this, one or 
more evergreen shrubs, according to the size of 
the spot, will be in good taste, and give a cheer- 
ful look summer and winter. But to have even 
this, the soil must be looked to. Qften the rub- 
bish left by the builders is just 
covered with soil, and the 
place fit for nothing but weeds. 
Among the shrubs suited for 
such places, the Norway 
Spruce and Arbor Vites are 
the most readily attainable, and 
they stand rough treatment 
better than most others. 
Though they are naturally 
trees, they may be kept as 
shrubs. Select those well fur- 
nished tothe base with branch- 
es, and then keep them small 
and dense by the use of the 
knife. The Siberian, Golden, 
and other varieties of Arbor 
Vite, make beautiful .speci- 
mens treated in this way. The 
Dwarf Pine, or some of the 
Junipers, may be planted with 
good effect. If the place is 
somewhat shaded, some of the 
broad-leaved Evergreen shrubs 
may be used. The Tree Box, 
Japan Euonymus, or even the 
Rhododendron, may be made 
to grow, though these are not 
recommended where the win- 
ters are severe. For such sit- 
uations the French use plants g 
with ornamental foliage to an 
extent of which we have no 
conception. Some of their flor- | 
ists publish especial catalogues 
of plants remarkable for the 
elegance of their leaves, which 
comprise. many species that it 
would be difficult to obtain 
in this country. A group of 
these plants, with fine leaves, 
can be made to produce a pleas- 
ing effect, and there are enough 
readily obtainable at our flor- 
ists, to allow those who wish, 
to make the attempt. Our ar- 
tist has drawn a group of 
plants of this kind. The cen- 
ter of the bed is occupied by 
various species of Canna, 
around which is planted a row 
of Caladium esculentum, with 
its enormous leaves, and outside of this a 
border of Centaurea candidissima, with cut 
leaves, of a very pale, almost white, color. A 
group of this kind has a very tropical look. 
Roots of the Canna and Caladium, from which 
the foliage shoots up very rapidly, and plants 
of the Centaurea, are sold by the principal flor- 
ists at moderate prices. The Canna will grow 
about six feet, the Caladium about two or three, 
and the other not more than a foot high. 

A very brilliant planting can be made with 
Coleus Verschaffeltit in the center of the bed, 
with a border of Centaurea; the deep purple of 
the Coleus contrasting strongly with the Cen- 
taurea. The plantsof Coleus may be put about 
a foot apart, and as they grow, shorten the 
branches to make a compact mass. 

Those who can wait for annuals can use the 
finer varieties of the Castor Oil Plant, the 
Striped Japanese Corn, Perilla, and others. 








Side-Saddle Flower.—(Sarracenia purpurea.) 


aieiginioa 

The engraving represents a curious plant,— 
not an exotic that can only live in the atmos- 
phere of the hot-house, but a hardy native of 
our own cold swamps. Though it is not rare, 











SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER 


the plant is not often seen, as its places of 
growth, the peaty bogs and wet margins of 
ponds, are of a character not very tempting: to 
others than botanists and anglers, Last sum- 





Fig. 2. 


mer we took a large specimen toa country hotel 
at which we were stopping, and found it to bean 
object of as great curiosity to the congregated 
villagers as a growing pineapple would have 
been, and though the plant grew in great abund- 
ance within a few miles of the place, no one ap- 
peared to have ever before seen it. The plant 
is at any time sufficiently striking to arrest at- 








——— 


tention, and when in flower is quite conspicu- 
ous, if not elegant, and there are many exoties 
grown in our hot-houses with great. care, that 
are less wonderful and less interesting than this 
singular and rather common native plant. The 
leaves are all produced in a cluster frequently a’ 
foot across, at the surface ot 
the ground; the engraving, 
which so well shows _ their 
shape, gives them in a position 
more erect than the natural 
one. In the living plant they 
are filled with water, and rest 
on the ground with the mouth 
and wing-like portion upper- 
most. The beauty of the leaves 
is much increased by conspicu- 
ous purple veins. From the 
shape of the leaves and the fact 
that they contain water, the 
plant bears the names of Pitch- 
er Plant, Huntsman’s Cup, and 
Forefather’s Cup, in some 
places. However these names 
may suggest the possible uses 
of the leaves, no one would be 
tempted to drink from them 
after seeing the number of dead 
insects, and oftentimes living 
larvee, that they contain. The 
plant is one of those puzzles 
with which we sometimes meet, 
and it is difficult to see what 
purpose is served by the pe- 
culiar shape of its leayes. .As 
it only grows in wet places, 
the plant apparently does not 
need the water contained in 
their cavities, and it is not easy 
to see of what use the insects 
can be to the plant; yet it 
seems to be made for the ex- 
press purpose of trapping them, 
the lip-like portion of the leaf 
being furnished with stiff hairs 
pointing downward in a man- 
ner to effectually hinder an in- 
sect from crawling out. The 
flowers are produced singly up- 
on stems, a foot or more high, 
and are nodding; they are of 
a dark reddish brown color. 
Their general form is shown 
in the engraving, but it would 
need a dissected drawing to 
describe their structure clear- 
ly. The calyx is darker than 
the corolla, and the parts of the 
latter curve inward and cover a very large and 
umbrella-shaped stigma, two points of which 
are shown The name, Side-Saddle flower, 
is said to be from the resemblance of the stigma 
in shape to an old-fashioned pillion. Breck, in 
his New. Book of Flowers, states, that by taking 
the plants up with a ball of earth, they will 
grow if planted in a moist part of the garden. 
We have grown them in the house by merely 
setting the plant in a bowl or vase with moss, 
and keeping it thoroughly wet. Treated in this 
way it ‘will flourish and make aii attractive or- 
nament to the sitting room. The genus was 
named in honor of Doct. Sarrazin, a French 
Physician, who first sent specimens from Can- 
ada to Europe. It contains several other spe- 
cies besides the present one. Sarracenia flava 
is common at the South, where it is popularly 
called Trumpets, a name suggested by its long, 
erect, trumpet-like leaves, which are sometimes 
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two or three feet long. This species is found as 
far north as Virginia, while S. purpurea grows 
all through the Northern States, and in cold 
places among the mountains, Southward. 
Some time ago we saw in an English periodi- 
cal some engravings showing how the leaves of 
the Sarracenia could be 
made useful in the arts 
of design. We had two 
of the subjects copied, 
and regret that we have 
forgotten the name of 
the artist, or we would 
give him credit for them. 
Figure 2 is an ingeni- 
ous adaptation of the 
leaf in a design for a 
gravy boat. Fig. 3 shows 
how this form may 
be adapted to a vase, 
or by turning the lip 
outward, it might serve 
as a pitcher. If those 
who design patterns for 
furniture and utensils, as 
well as those who make 
figures for carpets and 
wall paper, would take 
a few hints from na- 
ture, we should be sur- 
rounded by more pleasing forms than at present. 
Since the above was in type, we have seen in 
American journals, which ought to know better, 
an article from the English papers, giving an 
accgunt of this plant as a specific cure for small 
pox.—This thing started in Nova Scotia several 
years ago, and we supposed it had died out. 
Suffice it to say that direct experiments in hospi- 
tals have shown it to be without any efficacy 
whatever as a remedy in small pox. 


Insects and Fertilization. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
na 
[The part played by insects in the fertilization of flow- 
ers. i.e., in the carrying of the pollen or fertilizing dust 
from the anther, which produces it, to the stigma, or that 
part of the pistil designed to receive it, is a subject now 
receiving much attention at the hands of naturalists. 
It not only affords an interesting study to the curious 
observer, but the fact itself is of importance to the cul- 
tivator, as some of our products depend upon the aid of 
insects for their perfection, and probably the fruitfulness 
of many of them is largely influenced by the abundance 
or scarcity of bees and other honey and pollen seekers. 
Professor Gray, of Harvard University, the distinguished 
botanist, has eonsented to give us in a series of articles, 
his observations upon the relations of insects to plants, 
which we are sure our readers will accept with pleasure. 
—Ebs.] 











Fig. 1.—FLOWER OF THE DUTCHMAN’s Pipx, Aristolochia 
Sipho. 


Far the ‘greater number of flowers are her- 
maphrodite, i.e., have the stamens and pistils 
together. And the anthers, which contain the 
pollen, are placed so near the stigma, which is 





to be impregnated, and often in such position in 
respect to it, that it seems evident that Nature 
intended the stigma to be acted upon, in gen- 
eral, by the pollen of the same flower. Self- 
fertilization, as we may call it, seems to be very 
generally and very surely provided for in the 
case of hermaphrodite blossoms. Indeed, spec- 
ial pains appear to have been taken, in a great 
variety of cases, to make this result certain. 
Take a pea-blossom, for example, and all the 
flowers of that numerous family, where the 
anthers and the stigma are shut up together in 
a sort of pocket made of the two front petals. 
Or the showy Dicentra of the gardens, and all 
flowers of that family, where the anthers and 
the stigma are placed close together in a. little 
sac made of two spoon-shaped petals, the bowls 
placed face to face, and united at the tip. Or 
the Dutchman’s Pipe, shown in fig. 1, where 
the anthers grow fast to the stigma, and are se- 
cluded in the bottom of a long, crooked, and 
narrow-mouthed tube. We might mention 
Orchis-flowers, also; but their parts look so dif- 
ferent from those of ordinary blossoms, that 
they are not so readily understood by those who 
are not botanists. But take such a familiar flow- 
er as that of any Iris, figures 3, 4, and 5. Here 
the stigmas are three little plates, one under 
each of the three petal-like branches of the style 
which occupy the center of the blossom, and 
curve over in front of the three outermost and 
largest leaves of the flower. And close to each 
stigma is a stamen, its long anther almost touch- 
ing the stigma behind it. Here surely, one 
would say, the pollen shed from the anther 
must be intended to fall upon the stigma, which 
it is almost in contact with. This seems to be 
the very purpose of the arrangement. But 
closer inspection reveals a difficulty. The an- 
ther opens and sheds its pollen only on the face 
which is turned away from the stigma. On the 
other hand, the face of the broad stigma which 
alone can receive the pollen, is the one which 
looks from the anther. The couple are sitting 
close together, but, with back turned to back, 
they are not upon such cordial terms as out- 
ward appearances led us to suppose. 


The case of the Aristolochia or Dutchman’s 
Pipe is.quite as unpromising. The anthers are 
stuck fast to the column formed of the three 
united stigmas, but below and behind the pol- 
len-receiving surface or real stigmas ;—in such 
a way that let the flower hang in whatever po- 
sition it may, not a grain of pollen can ever fall 
on to the stigma. Fig. 2. And the crooked, 
narrow-mouthed tube which encloses the whole, 
effectually prevents all chance of the wind’s 
blowing the. pollen from the one to the other. 
So in Orchises, the pollen is all tied fast by deli- 
cate threads to a sort of stalk, and placed very 
close to the stigma; but in such a way that it 
can rarely fall on the stigma; in most cases it 
would never reach the stigma of itself. These 
are a few of the more striking or familiar cases 
out of hundreds that might be mentioned. 
What dothey mean? Here on the one hand, 
as in pea-blossoms and the like, are such nice 
adaptations that the pollen shall reach its stig- 
ma. On the other hand, quite as many cases, 
apparently evincing the same intention, but 
where closer inspection shows something to pre- 
vent this purpose from being carried out. Na- 
ture appears to be at cross-purposes. Does she 
really contradict herself, or thwart her own de- 
signs ? 

Well; those who know something of these 
matters will be ready with an answer. Plants 
are helped out of these difficulties by the aid of 





insects, To be sure, most flowers are feeding 
places for insects. These feed upon the nectar or 
honey which all such flowers produce. The 





Fig. 2.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF FLOWER OF Dutog- 


MAN'S PIPE, 4, @, ANTHERS UNDER THE LOBES OF THE 8TIG- - 


MA, 0, 

plants are essential to the insects, affording the 
entire sustenance of large classes of them. Is the 
reciprocity, as Sir Boyle Roche says, all on one 
side? Or are insects so attracted to flowers, of 
any use to the plant? We should suspect so, 
when we consider that the much greater num- 
ber of flowers yield nectar, that many have sacs 
or pits, or hollow tubes which hold the nectar; 
and that this sweet matter which flowers so 
generally produce, is, so far as we know, of no 


ia f- 





Fig. 3.—FLOWER OF AN IRIs On FLOWER DE-LVOE, Q, 4, 
TWO OF THE THREE OUTER PETALS; b, b, b, THE THREE IN- 


NER PETALS; C,C, TWO OF THE BRANCHES OF THE PETAL: 


LIKE STYLE, 

direct use to the plant. That insects, in visiting 
flowers for honey, accidentally or incidentally 
aid in fertilization, by carrying pollen from 
anther to stigma, is familiarly understood. 
That they are necessary, or at least are the 
principal agents, in the case of such flowers as 
those of Willows, where the stamens and pistils 
are borne by different trees, is also familiar, 
And in these curious hermaphrodite flowers that 





Fig. 4.—IRIS FLOWER WITH THE PETALS REMOVED; @, @, @, 
THE PETAL-LIKE BRANCHES OF THE STYLE WITH THE STA- 
MENS b, b, JUST BENEATH THEM, 

Wwe are considering, we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the aid of insects is, so to say, 


ilaraintns” 
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counted upon; that the blossoms are furnished 
with honey én order that they may attract in- 
sects. And it is easy to sce that insects, in vis- 
iting these flowers, may help the pollen on to 
the stigma in cases where it would seldom if 
ever get there of itself. For instance, in the 
flower of Dutchman’sPipe, shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
A small insect, crawling into the flower and to 
the bottom of the tube, where a little nectar is. 
secreted, could hardly fail to get some pollen on 
his feet or legs on the way out, and would be 
very likely then to pass over the stigma and 
leave some pollen upon it. It is interesting to 
see how admirably adapted to insect action the 
flower of Iris is, and to watch a-bee or bumble- 
bee in his visits to it. The only access to the 
nectar in the bottom of the flower is between 
one of the outer recurved leaves of the flower 
(which in most species bears either a crest or 
beard), and the petal-like branch of the style 
directly over it; for the intermediate spaces are 
occupied by the three inner leaves-or petals, 
which are upright and curve inward, so as to bar 
access in that quarter. The insect, alighting 
on the crest or beard, thrusts his head under the 
petal-like part: of the style, and thence by his 
proboscis, or sucker, reaches the nectar below. 
In so doing he rubs the top of his rough and 
hairy head against the outer or open side of the 
anther, and gets it well covered with the loose 
pollen. On withdrawing it, he would never 
leave any on the stigma, for this faces the other 
way; but on entering anew this plate or shelf 








Fig, 5.—A LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF FIG, 4, TWo OF THE 
BRANCHES OF THE STYLE BEING CUT THROUGH 80 AS TO 
SHOW THE PLATE-LIKE STIGMAS @, @, WHICH LOOKS FROM 


_ THE ANTHERS 8, dD. 


of stigma, projecting a little forward, is hit by 
the head of the bee, and in such a way that the 
pollen-powdered head rubs against the proper 
surface of the stigma, where it is pretty sure to 
deposit some of the pollen. A moment’s exam- 
ination of the flawer itself will make the whole 
operation clearer than a long description. 

So the puzzle is explained. Such flowers are 
arranged for the visits of insects, and the spe- 
cies depend upon them for their fertility, that is, 
for their continued existence. Insects are as 
needful to them as they are to the insects which 
they nourish. So many cases of the kind are 
now well known, so many flowers that cannot 
fertilize themselves at all, and so many more 
that cannot make a sure thing of it without 
help, but which are visited by insects and do 
seed regularly, that we myst conclude they are 
intended to depend upon insect aid. But when 
we think of it, another puzzling question arises. 
Are we to believe that in such flowers {as that 
of Iris for example), the pollen is placed near 
the stigma, but where it cannot reach it of itself, 
nor by any ordinary chance, in order that an 
insect may overcome the difficulty? That the 
anther and the stigma of Iris, which, if they 
faced each other, would do their own work, are 
turned from each other in order that a bee, seek- 
ing its food, may carry some of the pollen from 
the one to the other? We can not believe that. 
We have not yet got to the bottom of this matter. 








The Peach-tree Borer. 

The fourth number of the Practical Entomol- 
ogist is occupied by an essay on Borers, by its 
associate editor, B. D. Walsh, Esq., of Illinois. 
He pictures the various troublesome insects, the 
larve of which bore for a living, and describes 
them in a popular and readable style. We give 
his engravings of the perfect insect of the Peach- 
tree Borer, and condense 
the following from his ac- 
count. This borer general- 
ly works a little below the 
surface of the ground; it 
lives only one year in the 
Jarva state, and the perfect 
insect comes out in July 
and August. The following are the various rem- 
edies and precautions that have been proposed. 

1st. The Corn-cob and the Knife-—In autumn 
remove the earth from the base of the trunk, 
and rub the bark vigorously with a corn cob. 
This kills the larve before they burrow under 
the bark. In spring use a knife to reach them. 

2d. Hot-water.—Pour it on the part attacked ; 
it kills the larve without hurting the tree. 

38d. The Hoe Cure—In June bank up the 
trees a foot high, and in autumn before the 
frosts set in; level down the bank. This ex- 
poses the larvee to the frosts and birds. 

Preventive 1st.—Remove the earth from around 
the base of the trunk, 
and surround it with 
a strip of roofing pa- 
per a foot or more 
wide; tie it on with 
strings, taking care to 
have at least two ™ 
inches of paper un- Fig. 2.—FEMALE. 
der ground. See that no larve or eggs are 
there before using the paper. 

Preventive 2d.—Remove the earth, and sur- 
round the base of the tree by a bundle of straw 
to the thickness of two inches; tie it securely 
and cover the buts of the straw with earth. 

Preventive 3d.—Place a heap of tobacco stems 
around the but of the tree in June. The smell 
is offensive to the parent insect. In using any 
of the preventives, the borers, should they al- 
ready be in the tree, are to be probed with a 
knife or wire. Their presence is indicated by 
exudation of gum from the wound they make. 





Fig. 1.—MALE. 
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Evergreens for Wind-breaks.—Willows. 


—<—e 

Under this title we have a communication 
from Mr. 8. J. Frost, Hudson River Institute, 
Claverack, N. Y., which sets forth at some 
length the advantages of shelter from the pre- 
yailing winds, and thesuperiority of evergreens 
for this purpose. As we have frequently ad- 
vocated the use of shelters of this kind, for the 
house, and barns,-and for the orchard and gard- 
en, we can not give room to our correspondent’s 
arguments in their favor. | His practical advice 
is however timely and may be followed by those 
who live in localities where young trees may be 
had from the forests. Those. who live where 
there are no native evergreens must depend 
upon the nurseries, which furnish young Nor- 
way Spruce, Hemlock, and Arbor Vite, at mod- 
erate prices. Mr. F. says: 

“For planting evergreens, May is the most 
suitable month. They are very easily taken up, 
since the roots grow in a close knot about the 
stock. For a wind-break, Hemlock is the best 
and most hardy; but Pine, and Flat Leayved 








Cedar (the Arbor Vite of the nurseries,) will 
also answer to the purpose. Go to a pine or 
hemlock grove with a team, select the smaller 
trees or shrubs, cut with a spade, or better an 
old axe, a circle large enough to include the 
most of the roots, and the tree may be lifted 
out very easily. The dirt will cling to the roots, 
and their growth will hardly be checked. The 
great trial for evergreens, taken from the woods, 
is the sunshine, to which: they have not been 
accistomed. But if they are set thickly and 
in considerable numbers, only a .few will die. 
Those obtained from the nurseries are acclimat- 
ed and do not suffer in this way, but they are 
more expensive. Evergreens are not suitable 
for shade. Except a few low, choice specimens, 
for ornament, they should not appear in the 
front yard. They will form a hedge in almost 
every kind of soil, and this is their proper use. 
But if the soil is very wet, a willow hedge will 
make .a good wind-break. Willow(thecommon 
yellow) twigs or rods set closely, say from one 
to two feet distant, will soon grow into a beauti- 
ful summer hedge, and even in winter be a fine 
protection against winds. If set in this way 
they will not grow too large, and the dry limbs 
will afford the best of light fuel for kindling 
and oven-wood. The canes of the willow when 
dry, are tough and substantial, notwithstanding 
the brittleness of the green bongh. My neighbor 
obtains his whole supply of oven-wood—no un- 
important consideration—from the dead limbs 
of a willow hedge set to resist the washing of 
a stream. -Nothing more is necessary than to 
sharpen the end of the stakes and thrust them . 
into the soft soil.” . 


Peas and their Names. 


——_or— 





Those who are accustomed to look over 
seedsmen’s catalogues and advertisements, es- 
pecially the English ones, cannot help being 
amused with the great number of new peas that 
appear every spring,—as numerous as spring 
styles of calico. The sellers of these so-called 
novelties show a commendable amount of in- 
genuity in selecting attractive names, and we 
have: First Crop, Express, Ringleader, Sur- 
prise, Advance, Wonderful, Victory, etc., of the 
different dealers. A committee of the London 
Horticultural Society, in 1865, procured all the 
varieties offered for sale, and planted them in 
their garden at Chiswick, alongside of the old 
and well known varieties, and carefully watch- 
ed and timed their periods of blossoming and 
maturing, and compared the old and the new in 
all respects. The committee’s report has been 
recently published, and is quite interesting to 
all but the seed growers who have pet peas, as 
it shows that but few of the new sorts have 
any thing novel about them except their names. 
Thus, Carter’s First Crop, Dickson’s First and 
Best, and Sutton’s Ringleader, all prove to be 
identical with Dillistone’s Early, anold and well 
established early kind. Turner’s Wonderful, 
Carter’s Prince of Wales and Princess of Wales, 
and Yorkshire Hero, are all alike, and the same: 
as McLean’s Favorite. The Horticultural Society 
have done well in showing up this early pea 
business, and such trials not only protect. the 
public from imposition, but they benefit the 
honest seed raiser whose varieties, if really val- 
uable, are thus brought into notice and com- 
mended. When will our Department of Agri- 
culture give us one bit of positive information 
like this? Under its present management it 
will of course prefer to continue in the seed 
business and send out peas under wrong names. 
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The Flowering Raspberry. 
(Rubus odoratus.) 
—o—. is 


Those who have been along the- rocky banks 
of the Hudson in summer time, must have no- 
ticed the abundance of, what appeared at a lit- 
tle distance to be, small purplish roses; upon 
closer inspection these flow- 
ers would probably ‘have 
turned out to be those of 
the Flowering Raspberry. 
All raspberries flower, but 
this has so much larger 
blossoms than any other 
native one that it has re- 
ceived this popular name. 
It has numerous stems, and 
when growing with plenty 
of room, makes a large 
clump, from three to five 
feet high. The leaves are 
not compound, like those 
of the common raspberry, 
but are large, simple, and 
lobed. All the young 
growth, as well as the flow- 
er, flower stalks, and unex- 
panded flowers, are covered 
by numerous hairs that 
exude a sticky secretion, 
which makes the plant 
clammy to the touch, and 
which has a peculiar odor. 
The flowers, which are pro- 
duced nearly all summer, 
are about two inches across, 
of arich purplish crimson 
color, and of a delicate tex- 
ture. They are succeeded 
by a broad, flat fruit, which 
is of very good flavor, but 
which is not produced in 
sufficient abundance to 
make it worth while to 
cultivate the shrub for its 
fruit. As an ornamental 
shrub it is worthy of more 
attention than it has receiv- 
ed, as it is hardy and of 
easy culture. By cutting out the old wood oc- 
casionally,and shortening the new, the plant may 
be kept from growing unshapely. It does best in 
a partial shade, as the hot sun soon destroys 
the beauty of the rather delicate flowers. We 
do not find this shrub generally kept in the 
nurseries, but it is not rare in rocky places in 
the Northern States, and is readily transplanted. 


eee 
——_ © 


Something about Annual Flowers. 


There are those who discard annual flowers 
altogether, as they are troublesome to start 
from the seed, and generally rather late in com- 
ing into flower, and many of them, when they 
are just in their prime, are cut off by the frost. 
We would not have our garden all annuals, any 
more than we would have it all bedding plants, 
or all perennials, for each fills a want not satis- 
fied by the other. A number of things formerly 
grown in the greenhouse, as bedding plants, do 
very well when treated as annuals, such as the 
Petunia and Salpiglossis, and it is proposed by 
some of the English florists to grow the Verbena 
as an annual, as the rust makes it so difficult to 
keep it overthe winter. Those who have estab- 
lished homes can enjoy their well chosen col- 
lection of perennials; those who have money can 

















buy all the bedding plants; but there is a large 
class who must depend upon annuals. These 


are, after all, the popular plants, and even the 
poorest, whose garden is confined to a box in 
the window, can give a few cents for seeds and 
gather a large crop of flowers and enjoyment. 
A seed catalogue is, now-a-days, a bewildering 
thing. 


Our seedsmen must keep up with the 





FLOWERING RASPBERRY. (Rubus odoratus.) 


times, and their catalogues become respectable 
sized volumes. The seeds introduced each year 
as novelties, are accompanied by the descrip- 
tions given by their European growers, and the 
novice is quite sure to be influenced by these 
highly colored descriptions, and order untested 
things at 25 and 50 cents per paper. He may 
get enough good plants to satisfy him with his 
outlay, but the chances are that he will be dis- 
satisfied, and will throw all the blame on the 
innocent seedsman. If he had ordered old and 
tried things, at 5 and 10 cents a paper, he would 
have been much better pleased. We like noy- 
elties, and favor their introduction, but wish 
them to be bought only by those who are wil- 
ling.to test new things, and there are, fortunate- 
ly, a plenty of such. The general public—and 
it is for them that this article is written—can af- 
ford to wait until amateurs have established the 
value, in our climate, of these new plants. No 
task is more difficult than to make out a list of 
the best annual flowers. If confined to two, 
four, or six varieties, there would be no difficulty, 
but the embarrassment increases in proportion 
as the number is-added to. If confined to only 
two annuals, we should unhesitatingly choose 
Mignonette and Candytuft. Mignonette is, to 
our notion, the annual of annuals—on account 











of its fragrance. We have met afew—very few 
—persons who disliked it, but it is a genera] 
favorite. Candytuft, or, as some writers have 
it, Candiatuft, is hardy, keeps long in bloom— 
all the longer if often cut, is good for bouquets, 
and may be had in white, crimson and purple 
colors. With these two plants one can have an 
elegant and fragrant bouquet every day. To 
; make a show in place, noth- 
ing exceeds Drummond's 
Phlox, and it may be had 
in all shades, from white to 
the deepest crimson. Equal- 
ly brilliant is a bed of Por. 
tulacas. They do well in 
poor soil, and when the sun 
is out are always gay. Then 
for plants to be grown ag 
single specimens, the Came- 
lia-flowered Balsams, and 
the finer sorts of Asters, the 
last almost innumerable in 
variety, and all fine. Both 
of these should have plenty 
ofroom. The Everlastings 
are favorites of ours, as they 
all look well in the garden, 
and if picked when first ex- 
panded, and carefully dried, 
they may be enjoyed all 
winter. The best of these 
are Rhodanthe, Acroclini- 
um, Xeranthemum, Ammo- 
bium and Helichrysum, in 
their different varieties, 
Double Zinnia and a Dwarf 
Marigold, called Tagetes 
signata pumila, are among 
the novelties of a few years 
ago that have become estab- 
lished favorites. The Dwarf 
Convolvulus makes a great 
show. Whitlavia, Lepto- 
siphons, Gilias, Collinsia, 
and the Nemophilas are 
all neat and pretty, and 
should be sown early, or — 
in a partially shaded place, 
as they do not like our hot 
suns. Then there are some 
odd things that one likes to have, such as 
the Ice Plant, with its dew-spangled stem and 
leaves; and the Sensitive Plant, the irritable 
foliage of which is a constant source of amuse- 
ment. If one has the room, the Castor Oil 
Plant may be grown for its tropical look, and 
Cannas, elsewhere described, will do well from 
the seed. In sowing annuals in the open 
ground, do not sow too early nor too deep, as it 
is from a neglect of these precautions that the 
majority of failures come. Wait until the soil 
is well warmed, sow in finely pulverized earth, 
cover the seeds about their own depth, and 
press the soit down firmly upon them. When 
the plants are up, and large enough to handle, 
thin freely, to get strong plants to transplant. 

PROPAGATING HovsE OVER A KITCHEN.— 
Joannes. A small propagating and green 
house might be built in the place described, but 
it would not be practicable to heat it from the 
kitchen fire. Water tanks are made of narrow 
plank with painted joints. As you have never 
seen a propagating house, you would do well to 
visit one, as it would save much expense in 
constructing one on a small scale. Some hints 
may be got from page 314, Oct. last, but the meth- 
od of heating is different from that shown there. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


ce Household Hints. 


[Constant contributions to this department of the 
American Agriculturist are solicited from our readers. } 


ce ee 

A WRITTEN LIST of all the articles in the house 
will take but little time, and will often be very 
useful. A housekeeper writes to the Agriculturist 
that she frequently lost articles, supposed to be 
stolen by servants, but when it became known that 
she had begun to keep a list of everything—of 
handkerchiefs, collars, pillow-cases, indeed of 
everything, even to chairs, dishes of all kinds, 
brooms, pails, dish-towels, sad-irons, etc., etc., and 
that she now and then compared the articles with 
the list, there was a wholesome fear of that record ; 
mysterious disappearances ceased, and breakages 
were much less frequent. A separate page was de- 
voted to noting down all breakages and by whom, 
with the date against each article. Another family, 
having such a list, saved it when the house was 
burned, and was thus able to get a much larger 
sum from an insurance company than could other- 
wise haye been done. These little items count up 
largely ina valuation. The date of purchase and 
cost of every article was always recorded. 


To Have SuNSHINE IN THE HovusE.—Put the 
children to bed early, with light suppers, that they 
may sleep well. They get up bright-eyed, clear- 
headed, sweet tempered, with sun-light on their 
countenances, Try it—and take alittle of the pre- 
scription yourself. ‘The effects are magical. So 
writes one who has tried it. She says that with 
well rested brains and limbs she does more in 
twelve hours than she used to accomplish in eigh- 
teen, and finds far less friction in the household 
movements now than then. She finds her own 
feclings and spirits are contagious. Try two extra 
hours of sleep for a week, and note the results. 


NEVER HIRE: (1) a girl who talks about the de- 
fects of her last employer. She has a bad tongue, 
will be a complainer in your family, and ever make 
trouble, and will talk about you to others.—(2.) 
Never hire one who professes to know everything. 
She will know few things, if anything, well.—(3.) 
Never hire one who begins by inquiring what she 
has to do and not to do. Everything you ever 
listen to of this kind will make trouble afterwards, 
—(4.) Never hire one who talks much about how 
her former mistresses did this and that. Say firm- 
ly, but calmly, “Every housekeeper has her own 
way of doing things, and that way is best for her; 
I have my way, and expect that to be followed.” 


A BILL OF FARE is supposed to be appropriate 
only to hotels, restaurants, and the like. <A lady 
writes to the Agriculturist: ‘I used to be worried 
about what to get for meals to keep up a variety, 
and often racked my brain, when weary, trying to 
think what to get for the next meal. Often, after a 
meal was nearly ready, I thought of something 
else I wished I had planned for. Two years ago I 
wrote down on a card a list of the things conye- 
nient to get at all times; another list of ‘ occasion- 
al’ dishes, and another list of things that may 
sometimes come in for a change, or as a’ rarity. 
Against some I haye marked, H. F. B. (Husband’s 
Favorite Breakfast); others, H. F. D., and H. F. 8. 
(His Favorite for Dinner and Supper). Some are 
marked E., for economical, ete. A glance over this 
has been a great help to me often, and I would on 
no account be without it. It contains a list of the 
sweetmeats on hand, of the several kinds of cake, 
ete. Of course, I have my recipe book, in which 
are written down all cake and other recipes, for 
constant reference whenever memory fails me, I 
began this plan of systemizing from some hints 
given in the Agriculturist, and it has done ‘a 
great deal to lighten my cares, ” 


PAIRING THE NAILS TOO CLOSELY is the prolific 
cause of most of the trouble with them. If the 
corners are cut down too much, the flesh grows 
over them, producing soreness. Always cut the 








nails only a little rounding, leaving the corners 
projecting above the flesh, which they are designed 
naturally to protect. If the nail inflames at the cor- 
ners, don’t pair it off, but raise it with a bit of cot- 
ton, protect it from pressure, and let it grow out 
over the flesh, when the inflamation will cease. 


ORNAMENTAL STRAWBERRY Prin-CusHion. —A 
lady at Lockport, N. Y., sends us a very pretty. 
strawberry, which, at a little distance, looks like 
the real fruit, but of a size (4 to 5 inches in diame- 
ter) that overshadows even the great “ Agricultu- 
rist” berry. It is so ornamental, and so readily 
made, that it is worthy of imitation. The cone is 
covered with scarlet merino; the seeds very natu- 
rally represented by stitching through it with yel- 
low sewing silk. The calyx is made of green 
velvet. A circular piece of pasteboard, inside 
of the base, keeps it in shape, and makes it 
stand firmly. The filling may be of any conveni- 
ent material. Small specimens, filled with emery, 
are useful as needle cushions, the emery sharpen- 
ing, or at least keeping the needles bright. 


For CuHaprep Hanps.—Mrs, A. B. Edwards re- 
commends rubbing a little honey on them while 
wet from washing, and then drying it in. 


NEVER READ oR Sew with any light from the 
window or a lamp falling directly upon the eyes. 
Millions have lost their good eyesight from non- 
observance of this simple rule. It is founded on 
scientific principles which we will not take room to 
explain at length. The light direct upon the eyes 
contracts their pupils, so that not enough rays are 
admitted from the printed pages or fabrics sewed, 
to make them plain to the sight. Always sit so 
that the light from the window or lamp shall fall 
over the shoulder, usually over the left one as it will 
not then be obstructed by the right hand in sewing. 
Another advantage, and a great one, is, that when 
facing the light, one naturally inclines forward to 
save the eyes. This cramps the chest and lungs, 
and is injurious’ to the health; but with the light 
from the side, or over the shoulder, one inclines to 
sit in a much more upright and healthful position. 
Every one who follows this suggestion, will find 
it conduce to comfort, health, and good vision. 











A Safe and Sure Mouse Trap. 
. ee 
‘The accompanying illustrations were sent us by 
“D, J. T.,” of Essex Co., Mass., with a statement 
of such good success in its use, that every house- 
keeper ought to know how easy he or she can 
make a good mouse trap. A piece of sole leather 





Fig. 2. 
gether, far enough back to allow them to be sprung 
apart, and a bit of cheese or othgr bait inserted. 








This is placed under the edge of a bowl, as shown, 
the bowl resting on the curve of leather, so that a 
little movement of the leather will cause it to slip 
in and let the bowl down. It should be set upon 
a plate or pane of glass. When the mouse is 
caught the bowl may be inverted, right side up, 
and filled with water, or immersed in a bucket of 
water, and so the mouse be drowned. 





ae 


Household Hints for the “Men-folks.” 
ane” 

A lady writes: “‘ Pray do print the enclosed slip, 
which I cut from the American Agriculturist, years 
ago, and which I suppose both you and a good part 
of your old readers have long since forgotten. 
When it came out, husband said you meant it all 
for him, but, as you did not call his name, he could 
not take it as a personal affront. We have kept 
the slip neatly, as you see, afd every word has been 
heeded. It abolished all dull shears, knives, ete. I 
beg you to print it for the half million or more of 
new readers, and suggest to every housekeeper to 
show it to her husband the first time she finds him 
in a particularly pleasant mood,”....[We defer to 
the judgment and wishes of our fair correspondent, 
and give the items. The husband who reads it 
will of course not understand this as aimed at him 
—we are speaking of “ another man.”—Eps.] 


On a recent evening we happened into his house, 
(the other man’s house), and saw his wife trying to 
cut out a garment; or, possibly, it was a patch for 
a coat for her boy or her husband; but it was hard 
work, and a ragged edge was left. She made sun- 
dry efforts, and, by clipping several times, it seem- 
ed to come into about the desired shape. The fact 
was, the rivet was loose, and as for a cutting edge, 
that was worn off months ago. Wenoticed that she 
looked at her thumb and fingers to see if they were 
blistered. Three minutes with a hammer, to head 
the rivet, and a. grindstone, whetstone, or even a 
file, to give a°cutting edge, would have made all 
right, saved the wife several hours of time in the 
course of each week or month, and enabled her to 
do her work much more easily, and to patch more 
neatly. But her husband was a “hard working 
man,” and hadn’t the three minutes’ time. Having 
some business with him, we found him at the store, 
sitting in his accustomed place on the counter. 

The wife went to fix up the wood fire, and at- 
tempted to lift up a brand with the tongs, but the 
leg$ would turn and slip by each other. After sey- 
eral vain trials she pushed up the fire, and swept up 
the coals that had scattered from the falling brand. 
One minute’s time, with a hammer, would have 
tightened the joint and made the legs meet square. 

A daughter was trying to cut hash or mince meat, 
but the thug, thug, indicated that the dull knife 
was only mashing and not cutting the meat. The 
tired girl showed plainly that she had been at it for 
an hour or more. Three minutes with the grind- 
stone, or whetstone, or a file, once a month, would 
give that knifeasharp edge, and save many a pound 
of elbow grease, many wearisome hours, give that 
daughter a little extra time to read the American 
Agriculturist, (only the other man “ don’t take it”), 
and the finely cut tough meat would be far more 
digestible than when swallowed hurriedly in large 
pieces. (A Hale’s meat cutter, costing $4, would 
cut the hash for a large family in four minutes, 
or in less time, and do the work excellently.) 

One Monday we took dinner at the house of this 
“other man.” The bread was not in smooth cut 
slices, but appeared as if haggled off from the loaf 
with the back of ascythe. The dried beef, instead 
of being in nice thin shavings, nice to look at, and 
nice to eat, was in thick, scraggy pieces, as if chop- 
ped off with avery dull hatchet. The table knives 
appeared to have been sharpened on the iron 
shovel handle, or on the stove edge, so long, and 
were so rounded off that, except from the shape, it 
would have been difficult to tell on which side the 
edge hud been. Five or ten minutes with the 
grindstone would have given a good edge on one 
side of every knife in the house. How much 
work it would have saved in the kitchen, in pre- 
paring meals, cutting up meats pariig potatoes, 
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etc., the readei may figure up. (If the writer was 
the wife of this “ other man” he would take a few 
lessons on knife-sharpening and be independent.) 

Glancing through the open kitchen door, we saw 
Bridget trying to stop an old leak ina boiler, with 
a plaster of dough, but it would come off, and the 
water would run on to the. stove and over the 
hearth. <A drop of solder would have saved all this 
trouble and vexation. If the “other man” had 
read the Agriculturist for November, 1859, page 
342, he would have known how to apply the solder 
himseif in less than three minutes. 


Beef Steak. 
——— 

A rich, juicy piece of steak is as delicious a mor- 
sel as a hungry man can close his lips upon, yet 
how few know what it is. We presume nearly half 
those who eat beef ste%k at all in this country, fry 
it; certainly on the Continent of Europe a broiled 
steak is rarely or never seen. The Europeans in 
this country surely stick to Fatherlandish customs 
in regard to steaks and chops, with a tenacity 
worthy a better cause. English and Americans 
broil their steaks; nevertheless, they make a very 
poor job of it in most cases. The fat drips into the 
fire and smokes, and flames and scorches the meat ; 
the heat burns the edges to a coal, and the poor lit- 
tle thin steak curls and writhes on the gridiron as 
if it were alive with torture. Now and then it is 
put upon a plate and pricked and pressed to get a 
little juice out, which is preserved to be salted and 
buttered and watered, to make a little gravy. Fi- 
nally, the burnt parts are scraped off, butter, salt, 
and pepper, administered, and it is sent to the table, 
soaking in a lukewarm gravy, on acold platter. 

A friend who has taken great satisfaction in beef 
steak properly cooked, sends us the following ar- 
ticle cut from The Homestead, which was formerly 
published in Connecticut. We endorse it entirely, 
only we must say that a little nice’ butter, even if 
it does cost 75 cents a pound, does not, to our taste, 
either disguise or injure the flavor of the beef: 

“When you are so lucky as to get a beef-steak, 
don’t spoil it in the cooking. It should be cut 
nearly an inch in thickness, and divided—by the 
natural divisions where practicable—into pieces the 
size of your hand, or thereabouts. Cut away the 
most of the fat. Ifyou happen to havesuch athing 
as a “‘beef-steak-pounder” in the house, put it into 
the fire and burn it to a coal,—the wood it is 
usually made of furnishes capital coals for broiling ; 
but any coals will do, if they are hot enough. 

“The best gridiron is the double one of wire, which 
you can shut your meat into and tura without a 
fork to let the juice out, but any gridiron will do if 
it is clean. If you have much else to see to, besides 
the steak, you had better have something else for 
breakfast, for it is a sin to put a beef-steak over the 
coals and leave it to warp and squirm, and dry up, 
until it is as tough and tasteless as the sole of an 
old shoe. But if you have a conscience void of 
offence with all men, and are able to concentrate 
your entire energies upon the business, put your 
steak over the fire. Now you know that the out- 
side of a broiled piece of meat must be crisp, and 
[Turn it,] the inside juicy, to make it the most 
palatable and [Turn it,] nourishing. If you allow 
it to rest long with one side to the fire, [Turn it,] 
the juice and flavor rise to the surface and are lost. 
The great art [Turn it,] is to.expose the meat at 
the start, fora moment, to such an intense heat 
that [Turn it,] the severed fibers may be seared in 
such manner as to seal up (so to speak) the mois- 
ture. [Zurn it.] Steak can be cooked in this way 
until it will not only look bloody when cut, but 
[Turn it,] will satisfy fully those who like “ rare” 
beef, without offending [Turn it,] such as prefer it 
“well done.”” Butter is worse than wasted,—of 
course [Turn it,] you'll have it on the table for 
such as wish to disguise the taste of beef, as well 
as pepper and salt. [Zurn it.] Your motto is beef 
and fire. If your fire is a hot one, the steak is 
nearly done. It may not be considered imperti- 
nent to suggest [Zwrn it,] that, the potatoes being 

just done, too, the family may gather round the ta- 











ble, so as to receive the steak upon their hot plites 
directly from the fire. There will be time for 
“erace,”’ before eating, and you'll be thankful 
after, whether it is customary or not to say so.” 
oe 








Hints on Cooking, ete. 
eS el 

Queen of Puddings.—A new pudding, 
with this name, recently furnished to the “ Agri- 
culturist Household,’ by Mrs. Wm. Morehouse, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been tried with very satisfactory 
results: Into one quart of sweet milk, put one 
pint of fine. bread crumbs, butter the size of an 
ego, the well beaten yolks of 5 eggs; sweeten and 
flavor as for custard; mix the whole well together. 
While the above is baking, beat the whites of the 5 
eves toa stiff froth, and add a teacupful of pow- 
dered sugar; pour it over the hot pudding when 
cooked, return it to the oven, and bake toa deli- 
eate brown. We like the above without addition, 
but some prefer a layer of jelly, or canned peaches 
or other fruit, over the pudding before the frosting 
is added.—No sauce is needed. It is not only de- 
licious, but light and digestible. 


Nice Gingerbread.—The following direc- 
tions are furnished to the Agriculturist by one we 
know to be a good housekeeper—who has a healthy 
family as evidence of good cookery—with the re- 

mark that “ they make a gingerbread equal to the 
best article from the professional bakers:’’ To 2 


teacupfuls of molasses, and 20 tablespoonfuls of | 


melted lard, are added 7 teaspoonfuls of soda dis- 


solved in 8 tablespoonfuls of boiling water, 2 tea- - 


spoonfuls of crushed alum dissolved in 3 table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, 1 tablespoonful of gin- 
ger, and alittle salt if the lard is fresh; the whole 
well stirred together. Then 4teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar are mixed thoroughly with a pint or so of 
flour, and stirred in quickly, with enough more 
flour added to make a donghas soft as it can be con- 
veniently rolled. Bake ina quick oven. Some may 
object to the alum, but a teaspoonful ortwo ina 
large milk-panful of eakes is but a homeopathic 
dose at most, and no more ‘‘ mineral’? than the 
salt used in all food. It gives the gingerbread the 
peculiar lightness of that made by bakers. Those 
who eschew alum must buy nothing at Bake Shops. 


Corn Puddimng.—Cheap but good. 1 quart 
of milk to 4 tablespoonfuls of meal. Boil the milk, 
stir in a little molasses and ginger into the meal, and 
stir the boiling milk into the meal and let it get 
perfectly cold. Bake an hour anda half. This is an 
excellent pudding, but the directions must be 
exactly followed. 


The Justice’s Pudding.—2 quarts of 
bread cut thin; 1 quart of milk, poured boiling on 
the bread; let soak an hour or two; add 1 quart of 
stoned raisins; 1 teacupful of syrup. Boil four 
hours in a box or bag, and serve with cold sauce. 


Mince Pie without Meat.—Prepare the 
pie-crust and apples the usual way, when seasoned: 
and in the pie pans, fill the top of the apples with 
custard, prepared the same as for custard pie. 
Then put on the,top-erust and bake. It is a good 
imitation and preferable to mince pie. 


**Boiled Flour: A Light Supper 
Dish.°’—Under this head we find the following 
strongly commended in Mrs. Warren’s (Loudon) 
Work on Economy in Living: ‘‘ Prepare’ a small 
calico [muslin] bag a quarter of a yard square, and 
sew it well all round; stuff into it as much flour as 
it will hold, so that it shall be packed almost as 
hard asastone. Tie securely, put it into a sauce- 
pan of boiling water and boil four hours, filling up 
the saucepan with more water as it boils away. 
Then take it up, peel off the skin, erack or break the 
ball of flour into pieces, roll it with a rolling pin 
on a pasteboard; then sift it, and; when it is cold, 
put into dry tins, such as tea, coffee, or mustard 
tins [boxes]. This is quite equal to maizena, or 
Oswego corn flour, and may be made as arrowroot 
custard, only it must be boiled. Costs not one- 
third of maizena, It is strengthening and very de- 
licious.’"—[There is less difference in the cost of 





sour and maizena, or corn stare ‘ai, here than in Eng. 
land, but the above is worthy atrial. Please let us 
have the result.—Ep. AMERICAN AGRICULTURISn,] 
Boston Crackers.—Will some one having 
experience please send directions for making them, 
Stale Bread Fritters.—Cut stale breag 
in thick slices and put it to soak for several hours 
in cold sweet milk. Then fry it in sweet lard, or 
butter the slices and fry them, and eat with sugar 
or molasses, or a sweet sauce. To make it more 
delicate, remove the hard crust before using, 


Boiled Parsnips.—Parnips are cooked ag 
carrots, but they do not require as much boiling, 
and are sometimes served differently, being sliced 
lengthways, dressed with butter and pepper, or 
mashed with a little cream, some butter, ang 
seasoned with pepper and salt. They are excellent 
fried, also made into a stew with pork and potatoes, 

Wings of Geese, Turkeys, ete., 5 
convenient as dusters, may be kept for a long time 
thus: Thoroughly dry them and place them, flesh. 
end down, in a tub, keg, or any thing convenient, 
and fill with dry sand. 


BOYS & GURILS? COLUMNS, 


ww 


Was he Mean ?—True Courage, 
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It is very customary among bad boys, as well as among 
bad men, to try to persuade others to join them in folly 
and sin—to pull them down to their own level—by ap- 
pealing to their courage. Whena man challenges anoth- 
er to fight a duel, it requires greater courage to stand up 
boidly and say I will not be a murderer, than it does to 
face the weapon of his challenger. When a boy is chal 
lenged to engage ina bad enterprise, it usually requires 
a higher, nobler courage to withstand the jeers of his 
tempters, than it does to set aside tie good will of his 
parents and friends.—Here is an excellent illustration of 
true courage, as told in the Childrens’ Prize. Read 
the story carefully and act upon the lesson it teaches: 

A new scholar came fo Rackford school—a well-dres- 
sed fine-looking lad, whose appearance all the boys liked, 
—There was a set of boys at this school who immediate- 
ly invited him to join their “larks.” Boys know pretty 
well whatthat means. They used to spend their money 
in eating and drinking, and often ran up large bills,.which 
their friends sometimes found it hard to pay. They want- 
ed every new scholar to join them, and they contrived by 
laughing at him, or reproaching him, to get almost any 
boy they,wanted into their meshes. The new boys were 
afraid not to yield to them.——But tiiis new scholar refused 
their invitations. They called him mean and stingy—a 
charge which always makes boys very sore.—* Mean!” 
he answered, ‘and where is the meanness of not spend- 
ing money which is not your own? And where is the 
stinginess in not choosing to beg money of your friends 
to spend it in a way which they would not approve? 
For, after all, our money must come from our friends, as 
we haven't it, nor can we earn it. No, boys, I will not 
spend one penny that I should be ashamed to give ac- 
count of to my father or mother, if they asked me.”—— 
“Eh! not out of your leading-strings, then? Afraid of 
your father; afraid of his whipping you? Afraid of 
your mother? Won’tshegive youasugar-plum? What 
a precious baby ¢” they cried in mocking tones.-—“ And 
yet you are trying to make me afraid of yon,” said the 
new scholar, boldly. ‘ You want me to be afraid of not 
doing as you say. But which, I should like to ‘know, is 
the best sort of fear—the fear of my school-fellows, which 
wouldlead me into what is low; or fear of my parents, 
which will inspire me to things noble and manly? It is 
very poor service you are showing me, to try to set me 
against my parents, and teach me to be ashamed of their 
authority.”——The boys felt that there was no headway 
to be made against sueh a newscholar. All they said 
hurt themselves more than it hurt hiin, and they liked bet- 
ter to be out of his way than in it—all the bad boys, I 
mean. The others gathered around him, and never did 
they work or play with greater relish than while he was 
their champion and friend.——‘* That new scholar is@ 
choice fellow,’ said the principal, “‘and carries more 
influence than any other boy in school. They study bet- 
ter and play better where he is; you can’t pull him down. 
Everything mean and bad sneaks out of his way.” 





The Unknown Number Puzzle.— 
Answer and correction.—The top figures of the columns 
containing the numbers sought, add up just that number 
thus: 55 is in the first three and last two columns and 
14-2+4+-16+32 equal 55, and so of any other number up 
to 63.—[In the 3d column, 51 should be 53, Please mark 
your paper with this correction.] 
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The Game of Checkers or Draughts. 
POSITION NO. 5.—Black to play and win. 
Black. 
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GAME No. 5.—WILL 0’ THE WISP OPENING (*) 


Black. White. Black. White. 
tI11 to 15 23 to 19;16—13 to 22 26 to 17 
2—9 “ 13 (a)22 “ 18/17—8 “ 11 ma... 10 
3—15 “ 22 2 ‘“ 18)18—2 °°. 6 31‘ 26 
4—10 “ 14/0) 18 “ 9/19—10 “ 14 16“ 32 
5— 5 “ 14 (c)20 “ 25/20—7 “ 10 ae! 10 
6— 8 “ ]1 25 + 22/21—15 ‘* 24 28 “ 19° 
7— 6 “ 40 27 * 23/22—11 “ 1b 19 “ 16 
8— 4 * B(d) (e)24 “ 20) 23—18 “ 222) 26 “* 19 
9—11 “ 15 28 * 24/24—15 “ 24 | Eeeamee 9 | 
Ww—1 “ 5 (f)32 “* 28) 25-10 * 15 me 7 
1— 5 “ 9 (g)19 “* 16/2—3 “ 10 12 * -8 
12—12 “ 19 23 “ 16/)27—15 “ 19 et. 38 
13—14 * 18 (h)22 “ 17) 28—10 “ J5 Be ag 
144—13 ‘* 22 26“ 17|29—11 “* 10 cal 
15— 9 * 13 30 “ 26'—Drawn. - 
(*) Is so called in Anderson's Treatise on Draughts, 
because of the peculiar positions that occur in playing 


the game. It is formed by the first three moves. (a) 26 
to 23 draws. (b) 5to9,or 7 toll draws. (c) 27 to 28 
draws, (d)11tol5 draws. (e) 22to 1S draws. (f) 22 
to 17 Black wins. (g) 31 to 27, or 30 to 25 Black wins. 
(h) 80 to 25 Black wins. (¢) 15 to 19 draws. : 


Solution to Position No.4. (See April No., page 146.) 


White. Black. White, Black. 
1—32 to 27 13 to 17] 9—10 to 6 29 to 25 
2—30 ‘ 26 5 * 9110—6 “* 1 25 ‘* 29 
3—27 “ 23 9 “ I4/11—1 “ .6 29 * 25 
4—23 “ 19 14 “ 18}12—6 * 10 25 ‘* 39 
§5—19 “ 15 18 ** 22/;13—10 “ 15 29 “25 
6-26 ‘* 30 17 * 21)14—15 “ 18 25“ 29 
7—15 “* 10 22 **,25/15—18 “ 22 21“ 2% 
8—30 “ 26 25 * 29116—26 ‘* 30 and wins. 


“Puzzles for Sharp Eyes.’ 


Under this title we presented last month (page 149) two 
illustrations entitled ‘* The singular sign,” and ‘“ An ene- 





A PORTRAIT, 


my in the camp,” with the promise to make them plainer 
for those who failed to discover the meaning. Figure 1 
can be read after a few trials, by holding the page nearlv 
on a level with the eye ; then looking from the bottom 
you may see the words ‘‘Orange Judd & Co.” Turn the 
page so as to look from the right hand side, still keeping 
it on a level with the eye, and you wife find “ American 
Agriculturist, No. 41 Park Row.” In Fig. 2, “‘ An ene- 
my in the camp.” Look steadily at the white part from a 
distance, and you may find a fox represented, that has 
seized the dark-colored chicken on the right, by the 
neck. If it be not perceived in this way, lay a thin 
piece of paper over the picture, and with a pencil trace 
the outline of the white part in the middle of the picture ; 
then you can.soon discover it.——We present herewith 
another picture puzzle, presenting a portrait of a singular 
looking genius, with whom nodoubt you would like to 
become acquainted. He does not appear at first sight, 
but will be discovered by careful observers. 


The Courageous Minister. 


At the beginning of the civil war in England, Parlia- 
ment had forbidden clergymen to read the liturgy or 
service of the Church, under the severest penalties. Dr. 
John Hacket, rector of a Church in London, continued 
to read the daily service as before. One Sunday a ser- 
geant, accompanied by a soldier, rushed into the Church, 
and with a loud voice commanded him to desist, but he 
with a steady voice and intrepid countenance continued. 
The soldier pointing a pistol at his head, threatened him 
with instant death, unless he should cease reading, The 
undaunted minister calmly replied,—‘‘ Soldier I am do- 
ing my duty, do you do yours!” and readon. The ser- 
geant and soldier, abashed, left the Church. 


orpesneD 


A Witty Ferryman. 


Before a certain bridge was built In Lancashire, Eng- 
land, passengers were ferried over by an eccentric boat- 
man living near the bank. A nobleman who used tocross 
frequently, was accustomed to’give the béatman a shil- 
ling, although the regular faf® was only a penny. One 
day when crossing he determined to surprise the boat- 
man, and accordingly on reaching the opposite shore he 
stepped ashore and walked away, without even putting 
his hand into his pocket. The ferryman, in great aston- 
ishment looked after him a moment, and then called out 
‘« My lord, if ye have lost ye’r purse, remember it was 
not in my boat.” The nobleman immediately rewarded 
his wit with double the usual fee. 





Whistles that Imitate Birds. 


Every boy that has a knife will soon be hunting up the 
twigs of linden (basswood), willow, etc., to form whistles, 
as the bark will soon “ peel,’——What makes the sound 
of a whistle? Strike a piano wire, or jar a vio- 
lin string with the rough horse-hair bow, and the 
string will shake or vibrate. The vibrations pro- 
duce waves in the air which extend to the drum 
of the ear and shake that, and we feel what we 
call sound. Short, light strings make quick small 
vibrations, which we call high sounds, though 
they are really no higher than the slow wide vi- 
brations of a long heavy string. We merely call 
them high and low for convenience, or by associa- 
tion with the lines of the musical scale on which 
they are expressed in characters.——In wind in- 
struments, like the organ, flute, horn, bugle, 
whistle, etc., we have a column or tube of con- 
fined air, which stands in place of the piano or 
violin string We vibrate the air column by 
blowing across one end of it (not directly into it). 
In the flute for example, we make faster or slow- 
er vibrations or sound waves, (higher and lower 
we say,) by opening or shutting little holes along 
the tube to shorten or lengthen the air column, 
and this causes it to vibrate fasier or slower.—— 
Unstop the lower end of a whistle and put it into 
water an inch or two. The pressure of hard 
blowing drives the water down, and lengthens 
the air column and makes a lower sound. Bub- 
bling: the air out at the bottom interrupts the - j 
sound, making a trilling sound. The flowing in 
of the air shortens the tube and gives a more 
shrill sound, With a small long whistle, like one 
made of a goose-quill, one can, by a little prac- 
tice, very nearly imitate a canary bird,or bobolink, 
etc.——Just now there are along our city streets {J 
many venders of little glass tube bird whistles, like 
our engraving, or a little larger. The whistling part is 
made with a beveled cork just above the hole in the mid- 
dle. It is used with the lower end in a tumbler or cup of 
water. The upper end is long for convenience, but this 
is not necessary. Any small whistle the boys can make 
will answer if the lower end be left open. Different 
sizes and Jengths give different sounds, One the size of 
a small goose-quill gives the best canary-bird sounds, 








. The Prize Puzzles. 


Several hundred contributions of puzzles, ete., in com- 
petition for the prizes offered have been received, and 
considerable time will be required to decide upon their 
merits. This part of the-paper is sent to press too early 
in the month to enable us in this umber to announce the 
names of the successful competitors. It will be done 
in June, when we expect also to publish one or more of 
the best puzzles. ‘ . 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
April number, page 149. No, 202. The Silver Puzzle.— 
Gently scratch on the table cloth in front of the coin to 
be removed, and three or four inches from it; it will be 
gradually moved out from under the tumbler ..,.No. 203. 
Bible Questions.—1, The ark was three hundred cubits 
long. 2, Zeruiah was mother to Joab. (Query.—Why 
was her name mentioned, when, in Bible history, the 
name of the father is usually given ?)....No. 204. - 
ematical Problem.—By an oversight this problem has been 
inserted twice. The answer,is found on page 107...No. 
205. Illustrated Rebus.—“To many wealth would only add 
evil, but only few refrain from its pursuit.” 

The following have sent in correct answers up to the 
date of April 5th, when this page must go to press. 
Arthene A. Bush, Lillie K, Blunt, Josiah W. Winslow, 
Moses R, Gochnour, J, K. Marity, C. H. Davis, Henry 
P. Armsby, Chas. H. Thorp, Wm. H. Cusack, Jennie 
Bor, Mary N. Charlton, Annie H. Charlton, J. H. Hoff, 
P. D. Putnam, W. H. Straub, Frank B. Bourne, Mattie 
J. Nesbitt, Lloyd T. English, Helen M. Hunter, A. H, 
Carter, Fred. Husted, Willie R. Balch, John S, Adels. 
berger, Mollie Reid, Sylvester W. Peters, Cornelius 
pe cgiand, Jr., W. L. Reed, Harvey Bell, J. C. Bell, Thea. 

. Fowler, ‘‘ Abraham,” Howard Co., Ind., Alice Har 
riet Hascall, J. G. Berry, Franklin D. Hotchkiss, Mary 
M. Barker, Andrew Jackson, W. Wilson, Wiil Fair, 
Francis Whitney. Egbert Benjamin, Charles Talcott, T. 
L..Norton, Frank A. Morris, ‘.Portland,” West Va., 








Francis L. Hine, Amelia Widpite | ater Calculator,” 
D. iller, Flatbush Winthrop, Augustus J. Tuck. 
ry rtiss, B. K. Northup, Fannie T.. Cole,-J. C. 
ind “A. ard, E. L. Bonton, J. A. Patterson, James 
Diltz, A rd, G. W. Frease, Warren Davis, Thos, 
H. McMullin, Maria Loomis, J. Henry, Edwin Andrews, 





: ulin,” 

H.: Martin Keliog, Theodore A. Funk, C, W. Curtis, 
Walter T. Jones, Edward and Elizabeth, J. A. Ross, 
George S. Courter, Frank W. Sawin, Thos. P. Crane, 
Aik Woodroffe, G. .T. Reeves, George W. Morse, 
“D.L.,” G. W. Littlefield, Geo. W. cag J. Rosentiel, 
John T. Yarrington, Edwin A. Shepard, Alfred G. Nason, 
Emma J. Nettleton, Hattie M. B. McIntosh, John Y. 
Shindel, Austin Leonard, Millie Minden, John Savage, 
N. Gager, Minard R. Bice, Silas Bice, Storrs Barrows, jr., 
B. Frank Hull, Olive Bacon, E. W. Day, Henry Farwell, 
Jonathan H. Lindley, George F. Weeks, Mollie A. Royer, 
Bayard W. Purcell, Lois D. Green, P. Jansen, M. T. 
Haines, Sallie Bonsall, A. W. Kapp, Mark M’Marran, 8. 
Lockwood. Lottie C, Fox, Chas. D. Suiton, Alonzo P, 
Charlton, Thos. Benton, William Millard, W. H. Ken- 
nedy, Theodore A. Funk, Sarah B. Pulman, Mrs. J. 8. 

Coles, J. S. Stiles, L. B. and C. H. Augueten. Ellen A, 

Carpenter, Wm. Van Slyke, S. Hitch, Wiiliam Damon, 

Martha Denniston, E. B. Messmor, H. L. Drachir, B. H. 

Chapman, Fannie Goff, John Goff, Mrs, C. .C. Corbett, 

Sarah L. Goff. Nathaniel Edwards, L. M. Kirk, Lizzie 
Laughlin, J. W. Price, James E. Eshleman, Samuel N 

Stubbe, Bayard W, Purcell, S.. P. and... ‘8. Flanders, 

Franklin Fox, Herbert F. Robinson, May E. Whiting, 

Belle S. Ward, John W. Stimmel. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No, 206. Enigma.—My whole is my second, and with 
it I made my first. What isthe word? 


@\, Sa2 


TxhrexPpn 





No, 207. Illustrated Rebus.—Very good advice. 

No. 208. Conundrums.—1. When are two kings like 
three miles? 2. Why is a butcher like a bold thief? 
38. Why are the stars like old astronomers ? 


No. 2092.—PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKPTHSPRCPT 
STN is inscribed under the commandments, in the chancel 
of a church in England, and only one letter is wanting to 
make good English of it. The letter is to be used as 
often as needed, Whatis the letter, and what will it read? 
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Here is an easy lesson {for girls and boys to study, 
though it may be a hard one for some to learn. The pic- 
ture shows a hateful little monkey, and a noble looking 
Newfoundland dog. As they are only animals, we can 
talk very freely about them, and probably hurt nobody’s 
feelings. If it were the picture of boys or girls, one of 
them showing selfishness, distrust, and spite, the other 
good nature, kindness, and confidence; then George or 
Susan, or Henry, might think we were showing their 
faults or their virtues to the rest of our great family. 
“What does distrust mean?” asks little Fanny. To be 
afraid of another without any good reason for it. Selfish 
people are almost always distrustful. The picture of the 
monkey shows how unlovely such a feeling is. His feel- 
ings come out into his face, and make it hideous. De- 
pend upon it, that monkey has not been well educated ; 
probably he is a pet, accustomed to have his own way, 
and that you know is enough to spoil any little monkey ! 
But there is something on the table that may partly ac- 
count for his ill-nature. Perhaps he has been tasting some 
of the drinks from the bottles as well as stealing a plate 
of fruit—one of the bottles is upset and empty—that 
might be enough to spoil even a pleasant animal. You 





NINA 


yf 
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can see that the dog is too trusty to take anything from 
the table, however tempting to his palate. He is honest, 
as well as kind, and you may be sure he would trust his 
companions if they were worthy. He suspects no evil 
because he is innocent. 'That is a good lesson to learn by 
heart, and we think no pléasanter way of studying it can 
be found than by examining the above beautiful picture. 


About Gold Leaf and Gold Beaters. 


Our youthful readers, who have all seen the gilding on 
the backs of books, may like to know how it gets there. 
A little piece of gold is made into a very thin sheet, by 
passing it many times between steel rollers--so thin that 
800 of the sheets would only make one inch in thickness. 
These are cut into about inch square pieces, which are 
then placed between layers of thin vellum, or “ gold 
beaters’ skin,” as it is called, made from the intestines of 
oxen. These are 4 or 5 inches square, with the inch 
squares of gold sheet between them. A pile of 100 to.150 
layers is made. The beater with a convex face, heavy 
hammer, beats away at this pile for hours, part of the time 
with the right and part with the left hand to rest each. 
The gold spreads out into sheets as large as the vellum, 
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— From a Parntine By MeyerHEmM, BERLIN.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


The thin leaves of gold are then taken out and each piece 
is cut into four squares, and anew pile made with these, 
and the beating repeated. They are then cut again, and 
the process repeated until the original thin sheet is spread 
out over hundreds of square inches, and the gold leaf is 
so thin that a million sheets piled up would not be more 
than five or six inches in thickness. These gold sheets 
are placed between the leaves of little paper books, 25to 
the book, the edges trimmed to about 3 inches square, and 
they are then ready for sale. For filling teeth, and for 
plating metals, the gold leaf is left thicker.——To gild 
book covers, the binder puts a little sizing or glue, on the 
place where he wants the gilt letters or pictures, and 
spreads a piece of thin gold leaf over it. The type, or 
stamp, made of brass, or some metal that will not melt 
readily is then heated and pressed upon the gold leaf,which 
fastens it to the sized leather, or muslin book cover, wher- 
ever itis touched by the hot type or stamp. A sponge or 
cloth then rubbed over it takes off all the gold leaf not 
fixed by the hot metal, and leaves the distinct gilt letters, 
or other device. The edges of books are pared even and 
smoothed, then gof leaf is laid on and burnished or rub- 
bed fast, with a smooth tool made for Nhe purpose. 
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(Business Notices $2.00 per Agate Line of Space. ) 


LLDLRDLA ADD IT DI OI oo 

OO ee lined 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR THE 
Asours and WEST.—For the convenience of Dealers and 
Farmers the DODGE & STEVENSON MF'G CO.,, have es- 
tablished a branch in New York to supply their well-known 
QnIo REAPERS and MoweERS. A most successful SELF- 
RakE ReaPer for the harvest of ’66 is perfected, The un- 
dersigned is also agent for Low's PATENT SaWwING MACHINE. 
Having used it, Wm. C. Childs, of Indiana, says :— “I want 
another of your Shingle Machines, It is as good a machine 
asever was. I can cut from 16,000 to 18.000 shingles per day 
of hard wood.” Stafford Cultivator for Corn and Cotton; 
Tree Felling Machine; New machine for Hulling and Clean- 
ing Coffee and Rice; Cotton Gins; Cotton Presses, &c.. &c. 
For Circulars apply. by mail or otherwise to 8, J. AHERN, 
Manufacturers Southern Supply Agency, 83 Wall-st., N. Y 1% 


Neat Yankee Trick, But No Trickery. 


The NEATEST “YANKEE TRICK” is the 
WORK TABLE and WRITING-DESK weg ages 

mented udd, Solon Robinso ‘me. Demo- 

Fn Nv. ¥Y. eiadont Sot huntivede more who use it daily. 
IT COMBINES 

ist.-A Patent Sewing Ripper which takes out a 

seam faster than a sewing machine can make it. 
Qd.—Gathers Scratcher; just the thing for it. 
3d.—Paper Cutter and Folder, always handy. 
4th.—Eraser for removing blots, errors, etc, 
5th.—Letter Opener for men of Large Business. 
6th.—Nail Cieaner and Trimmer for everybody. 

In short, it isa Universal Yankee Blade, and costs 
Ee eae ee rimipe tcc a, 
Ask your storekeePG. FITCH, 151 Nassau-st. New York. 

40y 7 


Photograph Clubs---A Good Idea. 


Messrs. H. H. Luoyvp & Co., of 21 John-st., New York, the 
celebrated map publishers, are delivering the best card 
photographs, of every description, at any Post Office, free of 
stage, to clubs ordering one hundred or more, for $6 a 
Randred: Any lady or gentleman can send for an assort- 
ment at once, or send for a catalogue and join their friends 
in ordering from it. ‘This is a rare opportunity to fill the 
Albums with choice pictures. Ten photographs are added 
to every hundred for the getting up of the club. 
(N. Y. Evangelist. 
“ We have already spoken favorably qi? the reliable char- 
acter of the house of H. H. LLOYD & COQ. Notice that the 
initials are H. H.” [American Agriculturist. 


We publish hundreds of kinds of pape, Charts, Prints and 
Steel KEngravings. Thousands of Photographs, and_“ THE 
ILLUS® RATED BATTLE HISTORY of the REBELLION.” 


Travelling Agents Wanted. 
H.H. LLOYD & CO., 21 John-st., New York. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 
se 
We have already given away more than 
TWO HUNDRED 
Sewing Machines, as premiums for getting subscribers to the 
New YorkK OpserveR, 16 new subscribers will secure a 
36 Sewing Machine, cituer Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover 
Raker. See Agriculturist for March and April, 
Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free. 
Terms, $3.50 a Year in Advance. 
SIDNEY EH. MORSE, JR. & CO., 
37 PARK ROW, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
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OOOO POIOOoooo’? . 
SEWING MACHINES. 

“Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise a man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 


than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WEEELER & WILSON is an 


invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 
[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
aps Snell Te Sm 
GROVER& BAKERS 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
OVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIED LIFE.— 


Whom to Marry, Whento Marry, and Whom not to Mar- 
ry; Likes and Dislikes; Adaptation; Right Age to Marry; 
Marrying Cousins; Jealousy, its Cause and Cure; Useful 
Hints to both Married and Single; with Physiognomy, Eth- 
nology, Physiology, and Psychology, in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL for 1866. New volume. Only $2.00.a year. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


‘ GLADIOLUS. 


The most magnificent flower of modern times. Over 130 
varieties. Time for planting, from middle of May to end of 
June Roots of 8 superb namedwarieties, or 6 not named, 
sent post-paid for $1. Address : 

GEORGE SUCH, South Amboy, N. J. 




















The Best Children’s Paper in America. 














Fightin, inst 
Wrong, mea tor the 
Good. the True, and 


ng Pages, ‘or HOLS ad GIRLS. ae 
$1.00 a Year in advance. 


®pecimen Copy sent tor Ten Cents 
Address, 

ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 

Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: “THe Lit- 
TLE CORPORAL is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL is the most interesting and instruc- 
tive monthly in the Union.—Louisville Democrat. 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL is universally admitted to be the 
best juvenile paper now in existence.—Dubuque Daily Times, 

It is the cleverest thing ofits kind yet realized in Ameri- 
ica.—Roxbury (Mass.) Journal. 

After a careful examination, we can cheerfully say of THE 
LITTLE CorPpoRAt, that it deserves all the praise that has 
been lavished upon it by the press evefywhere.—Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder. 

The Little Corporal for one year will do your 
children more good than a Quarter’s Schooling. 


Important to Cider Makers, 
THE JERSEY 
POWER APPLE GRINDER. 


(BUTTERWORTH’S PATENT.) 
' For grinding Apples, Peaches and other kinds of fruit. 
See Advertisement in May No., and send for Circular. Man- 
ufactured and for sale by 
R. BUTTERWORTH, Trenton, N. J. 


PER-CENT SAVED 

By USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This Soap is made from clean and pure materials; contains 
10 adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 
tabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not 
shrink after being washed. with this Soap. It may be used in 
hard or salt water. It will remove paint, grease, tar and 
stains of all kinds, One pound warranted equal to two 
yoy of ordiuary family acep. Directions sent with each 

ar for making three gallons handsome soft soap from one 
pound of this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular con- 
taining full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
man, Ask your grocer for “B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 


no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 


PER-CENT SAVED 














. BY USING 





B, T. BABBITT’S 


STAR YEAST POWDER. 
Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in 15 minutes, No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used 


Nos. 61 to 74 Washington-st., New-York. 
5 Opencens SAVED By. 
USING B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash 
OR 
READY SOAP MAKER, 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
erior to any other saponifier or ley in the market, Put up 
In cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 
pounds, with full directions in English and German for 
making Hard and Soft et One pound will make 15 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
will find this the cheapest Potash in <= 


. T. BABBITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67 68, 69, 70,72, and 74 Washington-st., N. Y. 











PER-CENT SAVED 





- = By USING 


B. T, BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus contains, when baked, 
nothing but common salt, water and flour, Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington st., New York. 


KI<IT-TA-TIN-N Y. 


The Largest and most productive, Sweetest_and 
most delicious, Hardiest and every way the BEST 
Blackberry extant. No Garden is complete without it. 
Send stamp for Prices, Testimonials, &c., (New Edition) to 

E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N, J. 


Achyranthes Verschaffeltii. 


Described in February Agriculturist, page 65. The most 
brilliant and effective foliage plant recently introduced. 
Strong plants post-paid for $i each. Address 

GEORGE SUCH, South Amboy, N. J. 














GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
37 Park Row, New-York, : 


have just published New and Revised Editions of} 


THE FARM, 


A New Manvat of Practical Agriculture; or, How to 
Cultivate all the Field Crops; with an Essay on Farm Man« 
agement, etc. Cloth, $1.00, post-paid, 


THE BARN-YARD. 


A New Manvat of Cattle, Horse and Sheep. Husbandry* 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various species of Domestic 
Animals. Cloth, $1.00, post-paid, 


THE GARDEN, 


A NEw MANUAL of Practical Horticulture; or, How to 
Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, with a chapter 
on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Cloth, $1.00, post-paid. 


THE HOUSE. 


A New Manvat of Rural Architecture; or, How to Build 
Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out Buildings of all kinds; 
with a chapter on Churches and School-Houses. Cloth, 
$1.50, post-paid. 





Now Ready, Fifth Edition of 


Woodward’s Country Homes, 
describing the 


BALLOON FRAME. 


This style of frame which is used exclusively in thé con- 
struction of all classes of buildings in our Western Cities, 
on the Prairies and the Pacific Coast, has not. a mortice, 
tenon or brace, but is stronger and 40 per cent, 
cheaper than the old-fashioned mortice and tenon frame, 
and can be put up by any intelligent man without the aldof 
a mechanic. . 





The Balloon Frame is fully illustrated and described ia 
Woodward’s Country Homes, 
and this article is} worth more than 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


to every Farmer, Mechanic and practical man. 


Woodward’s Country Homes 


also contains over 100 Designs and Plang for low priced 
Houses, Barns, &c., with valuable hints on building, 


HOW TO GET IT. 


Enclose in a letter One Dollar and Fifty cents, address 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park-Row, New York, 


and you will receive the Book at. yourown Post Office by 
return mail, postage paid. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural Buildings. 
60 designs.and plans. Price $1.50, post-paid. ; 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 


A Monthly Magazine for 





every one who has a grape 
vine, a city yard, an acre lot, 
@ garden, a vineyard, an 
orchard, a comuntry-soat, 
Farm, who has a house to 
build, out-buildings to erect, 
ora home to beautify. 
Splendidly illustrated with 
designs and plans and all new 
fruits, flowers, etc. 
1866—T'wo Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1865, 
bound and post-paid, and 1866—$5.00. 
Address GEO. E.& F. W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural and Arehitectural Publications, 
37 Park-Row, New-York. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
April 14, 1866, and thé exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Tiye. Barley, Oats. 


24 days this m’th. 167,500 9,890 58,000 4, 134,000 117,000 
24 days dayé m'th.117,000 13,700 161,000 8400 93.000 131,000 


SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, 
24 daysthis month, 218.500 399.000 1,418,000 137,000 374, 
V4 days dast month, 261,000 647,000 984,000 189,900 181,000 


%. Comparison with same pertod at this time last year. 





ReEcerpts. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1866.....167.500 9,890 58,000 199 134,000 117,000 
24 days 1865.....197,000 9,200 178,000 3,100 94,000 286,000 
Saves. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1866..,... 218,590 $99,000 1,418,000 137,000 74,000 
24 days 1365.... . 194,000 528,000 818, 6,000 


3 Exports from New-York, January 1 to March 15: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
Ae 233,495 109,467 1,824,243 125,263 566,000 
1865... 353,290 = 155,701 129,749 141 24,302 


Gold fell to 125, rallied again to 12834, and is now 125, 
.... There has been a better inquiry for the principal 
Breadstuffs during a month, and holders not eager to 
realize, especially on sound flour and grain. The home 
trade have been the principal buyers of flour and wheat, 
which_has been held above the limits of foreign orders, 
There has been a good export inquiry for Corn and Rye, 
and for Oats, fur shipment to London. Unsound Wheit, 
Corn, and Oats continue to arrive most freely at the sea- 
board, though in little favor. River and lake navigation 
is now fully resuined, and the canals of this State: will 
coscsgpnd be in working order by May Ist.... There has 

en more dving in Provisions at irregular prices for hog 
products, but at firmer rates for beef. beef hams butter, 
aud cheese. the last two articles closing heavily, under 
freer arrivals. New butter is coming in preity freely, 
and is tending downward. The consumption is much 
restricied bythe high rates.... Cottonhas beenin good 
supply and less request, middlings receded, at one time, 
to 35 @37c., but have since rallied to 37/@3¥c. per lb. The 
estimated stock now here is 223,000 bales.... The trade 
in Wool has been on a very limited scale, though prices 
have favored buyers, decidediv. The demand has been 
exclusively for manufacturing purposes, and has been 
‘confined to smali lets.... Hay and Straw have been more 
freely offered at lower prices, but have not been in much 
request, save for local use.... Hops and Seeds have been 
in fair demand, and generally buoyant in price.... Tobac- 
‘co has been quiet and depressed. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


March 15. April 16. 
125: 






















PRICE OF GOLD....... .... case ee | 5% 
FLour—Super to Extra State $670 @82 $680 @8 30 
Super to Extra Southern..... 865 @1550 900 @15 50 
Extra Western....... etenbbace 735 @15 50 745 @15 50 
Extra Genesee.,........s0000 - 83 @1%H 840 @1200 
Superfine Western...... .... 670 @730 680 @730 
SR ROUR. on inossese eooee- 450 @550 425 @535 
Corn MEAL. ........... -- 850 @415 350 @415 
WuHeEaTtT—All kinds of White. 200 @ 2 65 220 @ 2% 
All Kinds of Redand Amber. 150 @245 155 @243 
Corn—Yellow ................ 7% @ 80 80 @ 8 
. Ses Saar ee i 8 @ & 
OaTs—Westerl..........+-+06 3 @ 55 4 @ 58 
| eee .§ He 6 @ 
Ry. esvee 72 @1 00 60 @ 80 
aS 80 @117 8 @ 1 22 
Hay—Bale # 100 B 80 @ 105 50 @ 0 
eSenscoses foes 8 @110 55 @~ 80 
BIRAW, FIO B. .....0cccc-cc00- 65 @ 120 55 @ 100 
CoTTon—Middlings, @ b.... 40 @ &# si @ 9 
Hops—Crop of 1865, @ ®..... 3 @ 7 3 @ 6 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, ® b. 4 @ 65 50 @ 770 
Szep—Clover,#@ M ........... @ 10% 9@ ily 
Timothy, ® bushel... - 83 @87 450 @520 
Flax, @ bushel 255 @28 240 @26 
Svuear—Brown, #?P......... 10 @ i4 9¥@ 1BX 
Movassxs, Cuba, #¢l -. Si%@ 54% 8 @ 58 
CorreE—lio,(Gold price) # 17 @ 21 17 @ 21 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &c., @ Bb. 6 @ 30 6 @ 30 
Seed Leaf, #D........ ...... 5 @ 40 5 @ 45 
WooLt—D. mesticFleece,®@m 45 @ 7 RY@ 
Domestic, pulled, @ ........ 3ik@ 6 30 @ 65 
California. unwashed,........ 18 @ 40 20 @ 40 
- 4.) ee 1k@ lk 11K@ 
Om CaKe—# ton ............ 44.00 @18 00 4300 @48 
PorK—Mess, @ barrel........ 25 50 @25 75 256 @257 
Prime, # barrel .............. 2100 @21 50 2125 @22 00 
BrEeF—Plain mess......... ..-- 1550 @1950 1550 @19 50 
LaRp, in barrels, @ B....... . 164%@ 18% 164%@ 18K 
ButTrer—Western, #? Bb 23 @ 4 23 @ 45 
Diate, PH........5. 40 @ 60 400 @ 60 
CHEESE... ... -. ... 146 @ 2 146 @ 2 
BEANS—@ bushel.. ...... 150 @ 250 125 @ 250 
Peas—Canada. # bushel. 13) @133 1% @12 
Eaes—Fresh, # dozen 24 @ 27 26 @ 29 
Povu.LtTry—Fowls, # BD... 18 @ 20 27 @ 30 
Turkeys, @D....... 20 @ 2 27 @ 3i 
PoTaToEs—Mercers, # bbl. 200 @28 250 @323 
Peach Blows, # barrel... 200 @2%3 2% @3 
Buckeyes—New, # barre 125 @150 175 @ 300 
APPLES—# barrel, 200 @60 200 @700 











Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary—$1.25 per line of space, each insertion. 











PUTTING DOWN CARPETS. ZZ 
This back-aching and laborious work is now shorn of its 
hardships by the use of the GREENLEAF CARPET STRETCH- 
FR. It isan admirable arrangement, stretching the whole 
length of the carpet, and holding it firmly to be tacked 
down at leisure. It can be used hy the most delicate female, 
for the labor is reduced to simply driving the tacks. The 

trade supplied on liberal terms. 
E. 8. & J. TORREY, sole Agents, 
72 Maiden Lane, New-York. 


ANCY FOWLS for sale —Dorkings, Polands, 
Hamburgs, Game, Brahmas, Leghorns, Spanish, Sebrights 
and other Bantams,Cnina and Toulouse Geese, Rouen and oth- 
er Ducks, Fancy Pigeons, &¢.,&c, Also their eggs for setting, 
fresh, and nicely packed. From #2to $4 per doz. For Circu- 
Jar address with stamp, 8. H. HAINES, Box 53, Elizabeth,N.J. 








ATTEND THE BEST. 
BURNHAWS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


At Springfield, Mass., 
is a large, prosperous and thorough Institution, 
where the Young and Middle-aged of both sexes 
are practically trained and fitted for all business 
pursuits. Twelve Professors and Lecturers regu- 
larly employed. Banking Houses, Merchant’s Em- 
porium, and thirty distinct Business Offices in daily 
operation. A thoroughly organized department of 
Mercantile Law, Superior facilities in Telegraphy, 
Physical Culture, under a skillful gymnast. Spen- 
cerian Penmanship taught by Masters of the Art. 
Students enter at any time. Excellent board in 
private families at $4.50 per week. The most thriv- 
ing, healthy and beautiful City in New England. 
Strict attention given to deportment and moral in- 
fluences among Students. Write for the “College 
Review,” an elegantly illustrated 8 page paper, 
containing all particulars. Address, 
LOUIS W. BURNH AM, President, 
Springfield, Mass. 


$500 Per Annum---and No Extras, 


Rev. HENRY M. COLTON’S Family School for Boys, at 
Middletown, Conn., opens for the Summer term on Thursday, 
April 26th. Established in 1857. Limited to Fifteen. 
Fits thoroughly for College or Business and furnishes a re- 
fined, healthy and beautiful home. Location elevated. 
Five hours from New York, connection thrice daily. 
(2 None but good, studious boys need apply, 
For. particulars apply to the Principal or the following gen- 
tlemen, who have all sent to the school. Daniel Parish, Esq., 
New York, Samuel Frothingham, ay Boston, J. E. Shet- 
field, Esq., New Haven, W. S. Slater, Esq., Providence, Wim. 
McAlpin, Es ., Cincinnati, Amasa Stone, Esq., Cleveland. 

Testimonials of President WOOLSEY, Yale College. 

“Rev. Henry M. Colton was one of the first five scholars 
in his class.” (Jan. 1855.) 

““T have long known Rev. Henry M. Colton, and cheerfully 
recommend him asa thorough scholar and a man of great 
uprightness to whose hands a youth may be safely confided. 


Sept. 1857. 
. «We Ceieve that Rev. H. M. Colton, has avery high idea 


of ascholarly and christian education, and is making it his 
life-work to realize this idea.”—(Dec. 1865.) 


CHESTER WHITES. 

The subscriber, the original ee of this popular breed 
of swine continues to fill orders from his extensive stock 
and other well selected and am stock on reasonable 
terms. Send for a circular embracing all necessary informa- 


r breeding and management. Address 
tion fo: eding g - woop, 


Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


A small lot direct from Texas. Warranted very superior. 


For sale by 
HALSTED BROS. & PUTNAM, 
68 Pearl-st,, New York. 


PYLE’S 0. K. SOAP, 


The People’s friend. Good for washing every kind of fabric, 

and for the Bath and Toilet, each pound sufficiently rich in 

stock to make three gallons of good Soft Soap. Pyle’s Sal- 

eratus, Cream Tartar, and Soda, are the best in use. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


B. 
Ae 
B. 
Cc. 

















150 A MONTH MADE by DISCHARGED 
Soldiers and others, with Stencil Tools. Don't 
fail to send for our free Catalogue, containing full — 
lars. Address S. M. SPENCER, 
Brattleboro, Yt. 


CONOMY AND HEALTH.—For 25 Cts. I will 
send my plain directions, which will enable any house- 
keeper to make light, flakey pie-crust, with the use of but a 
moderate ay of shortening. Address, Mrs. H. C. 
ELLSWORTH, West Cambridge, Mass. 


GET THE BEST! 


PRINCE & CO.’S Patent 


MELODEONS, 


AUTOMATIC ORGANS and SCHOOL ORGANS. 
40,000 now in use.—Every instrument warranted for five 
years! 
No charge for boxing or shipping. 
Lists sent on application. 
All orders and communications should be addressed to 
F. P. WHITING, 87 Fulton-st., New York. 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


The Higuest Premium, a SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL, was 
awarded to us by the late great Fair of the American INn- 
STITUTE over all’‘competitors for the best instruments, 

A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHART & NEEDHAM 
for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a most just 
testiinonial—Watson’s Art Journal. 

“T can speak of them in the highest terms."—G, W. MOR- 
GAN, 

“The finest instruments of the class I ever saw.”—GEO. 
F. BRISTOW. 

“The best instruments of their class."—WM. A. KING, 

“The tone is incomparable—far in advance of any other 
instrument of a similar kind."—CHARLES FRAEDEL, 

Illustrated Catalognes sent by mail. 

CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


No. 99 East Twenty-third-st., New-York. 








Catalogues and Price 











=e... 
A. E. THOMPSON'S 


CHORAL ORGAN, 


HADNT 
IT NOI 





MANUFACTURED ONLY FOR 


T. § BERRY, 


To whom all applications for ORGANS or AGENCIES should 
be addressed, 


WAREROOMS AND WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
593 BROADWAY, 


Bet. Prince and Houston-sts., NEW YORK.) 





It is admitted by all MUSICIANS who have examined the 


CHORAL ORGANS, 


that they combine more desirable qualities than any reed in. 
strnment ever before made. By a combination arrange. 
nents, peculiar to the CHORAL ORGAN alone, the tone 
EXCELS in fullness, purity, and richness, and in the gener. 
al mechanical arrangements of the instrument, it Surpasses 
all others of its class, 

The patent Graduated Swell is controlled entirely by the 
feet, while blowing, requiring no change of position of hang 
or feet, thereby enabling the performer to produce all those 
beautiful effects for which the Organ is so eminently adapted, 

This SWELL is not a LOUD PEDAL only, but, as its name 
indicates, a SWELL, by which you glide from the PIANIS. 
SIMO to the FORTISSIMO at will, or instantly change from 
one to the other. This is peculiar to the CHORAL ORGAN, 

The voicing of the Recds is done with the greatest care, in 
order to free them from the HARSHNESS often heard in 
reed instruments; and no one who listens to the CHORAL- 
ORGAN but is attracted by the melodious sweetness of its 
tones. None should purehase an instrument of this class 
without first inspecting the CHORAL ORGAN at the 


GENERAL DEPOT, 593 BROADWAY. 
CHORAL ORGANS. 


PRICE LIST. 





Ey a 
BLACK WALNUT OIL FINISH. 
de CR Ae ae sf 
> = Double “ — Stops.......... $130 
5 rd Three Sets Reeds, Six Stops...............05 275 
5 ~ Two Banks Keys, Four Sets leeds, Eig 
MEE ss cdwiiegesroseadivsnonseasonesstscee 400 
ROSEWOOD, POLISHED, 
Se PRCA YS Be BC Oy iis 5'5.050s005sss00ccaveneensocncne - 8160 
- Double “_ Stop i 100 
5 - Three Sets Reeds, Six Stops 
» & Two Banks Keys, Four Sets Reeds, 





A Liberal Discount to Clergymen and Sabbath Schools, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT SPECIAL RATES. 


Agents wanted in all the large Towns and Cities, 


The Lamb Family Knitting Machine, 


The Lamb Knitting Machine Company, Springfield, Mass. 
hold the exclusive right to manufacture, sell and use this 
Machine in the following States: New York, (all East of 
the Counties of Cayuga, Seneca, Schuyler_and Chemung,) 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecti 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 

The Machine manufactured by this Company received the 
highest premium, A EDAL, at the Fair of the 
American Institute, in New York, and at the Exhibition of 
the Mass. Mechanic’s Charitable Association, Boston. Ithas 
also taken the highest premium at all the various State and 
County, — where it has been exhibited, eclipsing all others. 

8 rea i 





the only Family Knitting Machine invented, 
as no other has a range of work that entitles it to be called 
a Family. Machine. 

For Stockings, as it knits the heel and narrows off the 
toe, making any size required, it is the greatest labor- saving 
Machine ever brought before the public, being in this re 
spect far in advance of its great rival the Sewing Machine. 

It knits any and everything in the way of Fancy and Sta- 
ple worsted articles that the ingenuity and taste of the oper 
ator can devise, Every Machine warranted perfect. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND SALESROOM, UNION BLOCK, 

Main-st., Springtield, Mass. 
OFFICE IN BOSTON, 63 Court-st. 
Our Agents in New York State are located as follows: 
Albany—E. M. BURNS. 
Troy—E. WATERS & SONS, 
Utica—W. 8. TAYLOR & CO. 
Syracuse—JOHN H. FOWLER, 
Binghamton—H. M. BLISH. 
Greene—F, L. MARTIN, 
Potsdam—O. E. BONNEY. . 
Plattsburg—A. G. CARVER. S 

Send for a Circular describing more fully the Machine, 
enclosing stamp, Address 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO4 

Springfield, Mass. 
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Silver’s Patent Excelsior Broom alors’ Sheep & Lamb 


Will soon Supercede all Others. 





} 
Mi fei 
mM ones uaa 

This is the simplest, best, and most beautiful 
Broom inthe world. We will pay $5000 for a better. La- 
dies who have tried this Broom say they will never use any 
other.—Every one who sees it recommends it. 

The Scientific American of March 17, 1866, says: “Silver's 
method of constructing a Broom makes a much better arti- 
cle than the old-fashioned one, for the shank is stiff and 
held fast, thus obtaining a spring or clasticity which is val- 
ued by housekeepers.” “The head is made of Polished 
Sheet Brass, or German Silver, and will last for years when 
properly used, and the Broom can easily be refilled at any 
time when worn out.”’ 

This is the Only Patent Broom adapted for City as 
well as country usc. 

Send $2 for one of these beautiful Brooms, or enclose 
stamp for Circular to 

SILVER’S PATENT BROOM CoO., 
119 Nassau-st., New-York, Room 2, 

Do you want to make moncs ? then secure your County 

or State for this Broom. 


This is a Metal Top Lamp 
Chimney, that will not break by heat, gives 
a LARGE FLAME, BURNS UP ALL GAS and 
SMOKE,—in fact, the MOST PERFECT AR- 


NEW LAMP CHIMNEY CO., 


72 Warren-st., New York. 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


defends Furs and Woolens from Motus and MILLERS, 
Made by HARRIS & CHAPMAY, Boston. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes ; $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEAR L R. GLOVE MF'G CO., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 


Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 
A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg= 
etable Oils in combination with Glyceri me, and espec- 


jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 




















For sale by all Druggists. 








For Merchants, Druggists, Hospitais, small Job Printers, 
&c, Address ADAMS PRESS CO.,, 26 Ann-st., New York. 
Specimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., Six cents, 


YOUNGS, L. WARNER & WRIGHT, 
MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
Clothing & Furnishing Coods, 
No. 8 BOWERY, New York. 
Garments made to Order at Short Notice. 


CHAS, E, YOUNGS. LEONARD WARNER. CHAS, Il. WRIGHT? 
2 


OR CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, BROWN’S 
BABY TENDERS, COLDW ELL’S BABY JUMPERS, 
SPRING and CANTERING HORSE S, SELF -OPERATING 
SWINGS and INVALID PR pd LLERS, send to 
L, P. TIBBALS, 510 Broadway, 
opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. 
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CITY. GREAT CAPACITY. 


American 


Fair 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Highest Premium 
505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


the World, 


in 


WONDERFUL REVERSIBLE FEED---SELF-ADJUSTING 'TENSION ‘ 


FLORENCE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
Best 


MAKING FOUR DISTINCT STITCHES. GREAT SIMPLI 


—— oo 


See Dr. Tyng’s Letter. 
8ST. Gzorar’s Reorory, April 5th, 1866. 
Florence Sewing Machine Co.: 

Mrs, Tyng desires me to éxpress for her the great satisfac- 
tion with which she has used your Machine, which she re- 
gards as singularly compact and simple, very easily man- 
aged and worked, and possessing in the Reversible Feed a 
peculiarity of great efliciency and yalue. I shall be excused 
for saying that her great skill and ability in the use of these 
Machines gives important valueto her testimony. 

Your friend and servant, 
STEPHEN H. TYNG. 








Dipping Compiaiioen, 
Cures Soan, Troks and Lice on SHeep or CaTrzm, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its quality, and 


. adds to the general health of the sheep, without danger 


from taking cold. 
For particulars apply to 
LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 
Agents wanted for every State. 
Jso for sale, wholesale and retail by . 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
and H. B, LANE, 151 Nassau-st., N ew-York. : 





TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN. 


She eenWash Tobacco 








Should be used by all Farmers on 


SHEEP, ANIMALS & PLANTS.’ 


If Farmers and others cannot obtain this article of traders 
ia their vicinity, it will be a free rj VIN, charge. 
y . 
Agt. douth Down Co., 
23 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON 


Froet ROT IN SHEEP, FOUL IN CATTLE 
d_ Thrush in Horses can be’ thoroughly cured by using 
WHITIEM fOREs Cure. For Sale by all Druggists. 
DUDLEY & STOFFORD, Agents, New-York. 








‘“* Mints to Bee-Keepers,” - 


SENT FREE. of penta to any 
address, A Pamphlet of plain, 
prectionl directions for the profit- 
able management of bees. Amer- 
ay Movable Comb Bee-Hive, Ital- 
ian Bees and Terms to Agents, 
A small work on a great subject. 
“Bee-Keeping in a nut-shell,’’-Bos- 
ton Cultivator. “It exposes ‘bee 
—- humbugs’ and bens lains pretend- 
ed ‘secrets* which haye ares the ve People n e not x CO 
—Illinois Farmer. Address 

. ean. SER 


TALIAN QUEENS DURING THE SEASON. 


Swarms in the summer, and full colonies in the fall. 
Send for Circular. 
M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N.Y 


Premium Chester White Pigs 


will be furnished by the subscribers, either singly or in pairs. 
not akin), and sent Lhe Sed to any part of the United 
tates, Canada, or Sou Armeriee. ae fh a; send for 

Circular. Address JAMES Yi 

Marshalltown, Chester Co.,’ Pa. 


THE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
address free of charge; every farmer should have i 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co, Pa, - 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 

Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 

Circulars and Prices, Address .P. BOYER & CO,, 
Gum Tree, Chester €o., Pa. 


RISTLES WANTED.—Farmers save them all, 

take them to the nearest storekeeper, and_he will buy 
and send them to BRADLEY & SMITH, Brush Manutagees- 
ers, 251 Pearl-st., New York, who pay cash for them, 


PLATA DUCKS EGGS FOR SALE. 


$5 perdozen. Also, Fancy fowls and eggs; bred and se- 
lected entirely from imported stock. 
Address A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pear: st., New York, 


ROUEN DUCK EGGS. 


Rouen Duck Eggs, pure, will be sent . woe for $2.50 per 
dozen. Send ota oe and 10 cents for pac ing. 
ANK CAYWOOD, Po" eepsie, N. ¥. 


Repair your Leaky Roofs 


WITH 


Compound Mineral Cement. 
Applied with a common trowel it will fill up crevices, and 
stop leaks around chimneys, Dormer windows, &c¢. 
Price 5 cents per pound in 50 and 100‘pound boxes 


H. W. JOHNS, 


Manufacturer of 
Improved Roofing, : 
Preservative Paint, &c. 
78 William-est., New York. 


Stammering 
Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For descriptive pam- 
se etc., Address SIMPSON 277 West 23d-st., 
STANDARD PHONOGI RAPHY—TuE Bust SHORTHAND.— 
Send for Circular and Catalogue to A, J. GRAHAM, 544 
Broadway, New York, 
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The Charter Oak Life Insurance Co., 


of Hartford, Conn. 

“Every one should in- 
sure his Lifce.”"—See page 
129, April 1866 issue, of the 
American Agriculturist. 

Ineure this year in THE 
CHARTER OAK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPA- 
NY.—See page 155, of the 
same Journal. 

The’ Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company has 
no superiors among the 
Life Ins. Co.'s of this country.—Its Assets April 1st, 1866, are, 
$1,770,167 .63,being an increase of nearly $200,000 in three 


months. Its business is increasing with unparalleled rapidi- 
} pe expenses are less than the average of Life Ins. 

0.'g:—Its losses are less.—Its dividends are greater.—It 
pays annual dividends, commencing with the second premi- 
um.—It originated the system of annual dividends.—Its bus- 
iness is coniined to the healthy and thoroughly settled por- 
tions of the country. For further information concerning 
the Company, sec April No. of the American Agriculturist, 


age 155. 
” OFFICERS. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Prest. 8. H. WHITE, Secretary. 
NOYES 8. PALMER, Vice-Prest. §. J. BESTOR, Ass’t Sec. 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 151 Broadway, N. Y. 



















ASSETS, January 1, 1866........... enbseceen $1,530,877.17 

ED Stee sc cucpuipliihieescccsnesus 940,042.00 

BEWEDEEDGS PAID... ....000scccccccces0- wn 419,032.00 

Dividends paid on every premium, which have averaged 
40 per cent. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town and village, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 
Apply to or addres 


J. W. & H. JUDD, 
General Agents, 








TO FARMERS, 


A young gentleman desirous of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with practical farming, is desirous of obtaining 
— in the family of a respectable farmer, where he may 

ave the comforts of a home and agreeable society, and 
familiarize himself with good agricultural management. 
Parties willing thusto admit the applicant, and to afford him 
all desirable comforts and facilities, may address the under- 
signed, stating gy: pee i References given and re- 
quired. “J. B.,” Office Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


ay’s American Ready-Reckoner, 
containing Tables for rapid calculations of aggregate 
gions, Wages, Salaries, Board, Interest Money, etc., etc. 
Also, Tables of Timber, Plank, Board and Log Measure- 
ments, with full explanations howto measure them, either by 
the square foot (board measure), or cubic foot (timber meas- 
tre), Also, how to Measure Wood by the Cord, with Tables 
pecs to Piles of Wood of any Shape, and showing ina 
simple manner how to ascertain the Contents in Cords of a 
Pile of anyshape, Also, Tables of Land Measurements, 
- stag | the Contents of a Piece of Land of almost any 
sha) rom a quarter acre up to ten acres, and telling ex- 
ow to Measure Land in any quantity by Chains and 
x Also, telling how to describe 
a . Also, giving information as 
toacquiring and locating a Farm on the Public Lands of the 
United States. This Ready-Reckoner is composed of Origi- 
nal Tables which are positively correct, having been revised 
in the most careful manner, It is a book of 192 pages, and 
embraces more matter than 500 pages of any other Reckoner, 
Price in boards, with cloth back,............. 50 cents 
Price in cloth, gilt hack,...........ssssssccces 7% cents 
Price in leather tucks (Pocketbook Style),.. $1.00 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by O, A. ROORBACH, 
02 Nassau-st., New York. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, 


by which the nature of taking down Letters, Sermons, Trials, 

Speeches, &c., may be acquired in a few hours, FIFTY-sKC- 

OND EDITION, with a Supplement, Price 25 cents. Sent 

gonseie, on receipt of price, by O. A. ROORBACH, 102 
assiu-st., New York. 











A good reliable Agent, Male 
or Female, in every town, to 
take the entire control of 
several of the BEST, MOST 
SALEABLE and PROFITABLE 
articles of every day use ever 
presented to the public. Pro- 

ts large—satisfaction guaran- 
teed. The right man or wo- 
man can make from $10 to $20 
& week easily. Enclose stamp 
for full description and illus- 
trated catalogue, 


N. Y. Mamvuracturine Co, 
$7 Park Row, N. Y. 


DRAINAGE AND LANDSCAPE. 


We make surveys. and estimates for the drainage 
and improvement of farms, country seats, parka, ceme- 
teries, &c.; also, take charge of and papetiatend the work 
in all its branches, CHICKERING & CO., 
Drainage, Landscape and Civil Ruqincers, 
No. 18 Wall-st. New York 


‘OSES !—A long, sharp, pointed nose ; a short, 

thick, beefy nose; a little, turn-up, pug nose; aGrecian 
ish nose; a Roman nose. What do they indi- 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR. PHYSL 
OGNOMY PA oLoet PHRENOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY 


1,000 
AGENTS 


WANTED. 














AND PSYCHOLOGY. Oniy $2.0 year; $1 for half a year; 
20centsa number. Address FOWLER S WELLS, $89 Broad: 
way, 


New York, 
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A.N. WOOD &CO. 


EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 





For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particularly 


adapted to driving Threshing M: 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 


nery in Cabinet or Wagon yy Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c, &c. 
We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 


and to give unqualified satisfaction in all ‘en 
A. N, WOOD & CO. 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


Agents wanted for the following Implements. Have 
been thoroughly tested and are warranted, We offer liberal 
inducements to active men. 


COLUMBIAN MOWER AND REAPER 
The only Perfect Combined Machine in use. 
Has two Driving Wheels. Forward cut when mows 
ing, and Rear cut with side delivery when 
Second to none as a Mower, superior to all 








reaping. 
as a Reaper, and has a perfect E 


SELF RAKE. 
SMALLEY’S OORN PLOW & CULTIVATOR, 


Five implements in one. A boy can manage it with ease. 
It is a perfect Furrow, Coverer, Hoer, Hiller 
and Harrow. The best implement in use for covering 


Grain. 


BRANCH BEAM HILLING PLOW. 


No Farmer should be without one of these light and sim- 
ple Double Mould Plows. Has movable Wings suitable for 
rows from 2% to 3% ft. apart. Send for Illustrated Pam- 
phlets with Terms to Agents, 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
17 Courtland-st., New-York. 
DUANE H. NASH, General Agent. 








and Reaper. 


The success of the Monitor is without 
braces every point necessary to make a 


arallel. It em- 
erfect Mow- 
er and Reaper. It recommends itself to every farmer 
tor the simplicity of its construction, It is proved to be the 
eg Draft. It takes the preference for dura= 
bility, ease of apegomens and good work. 
Four different sizes. Fu warranted. For circu- 
lars giving full description, references, &c., Address 
a, F. NISHWITZ, Manufacturer, 


Williamsburg, L. L., N. Y. 
J. N. CLOYES, 
(General Agent, Central and Western N, Y.,) Utica. 


P. S. MESEROLE, 
(General Agent, Ill.. and the West,) 204 Lake-st., Chicago. 
CLAIR 


R. SIN CO., Baltimore, 
(General Agents for Maryland and Virginia.) 


NOTICE.—kKesponsible Agents Wanted. 


Machines, Circular Saws, Mills | 


Buy the Best ! 
puUCKEYp . 


Mower & ReapER 


The only machine which combines all :the desirable fea- 

tures of a Perfect Harvester. 

ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


Poughkeepsie, and 
165 Greenwichest., New York. 


UNION MOWING MACHINES, 


AGENTS wanted to sell the Union Mower, Clement's 
Hay Fork, Whitcomb’s Hay Rake, Share’s Harrow, &c 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
to Farmers.—Where we have no Agents for the Mower, we 
willallowa large discount from our regular prices, provided 
the Mowers are purchised at once. 
BENJ. HAINES, 27 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


7 

WANTED—$500,000, 
For which we invite orders for PonTaBLEe or STATIONARY 
ENGINES, CIRCULAR_SAW MILLIs, REED's & BUCKINGHAM's 
PATENT PORTABLE FRENCH Burr Grist MILLs and Botts, 
SuGAR-CANE MILs and SvGar Pans. Our works are the 
oldes* and most extensive in the country. All of our ma- 
chinery is of modern construction and guaranteed, 

Our portable mills are so complete and perfect that our 
millwrights erect and set them to sawing in two days’ time, 
Orders poop Artog, and deliveries made in any of the 
principal cities of the United States, 

For information or illustrated circulars, address 

Cc. & J. COCPER, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


IMPORTANT TO CIDER MAKERS. 
The Jersey 


POWER APPLE GRINDER. 
(BUTTERWORTH’S PATENT.) 


For grinding Apples, Peaches and other kinds of fruit. 
This Machine has been thoroughly tried in different sections 
of the country, and is warranted to be, both in point of econ- 
omy and durability, greatly superior to every other kind of 
Cider Mill. 

With an ordinary Two Horse Power, it will grind fine and 
uniform, one hundred bushels and upwards of — er 
hour—is so constructed that it can not be injured by the 
stones—needs very little, if any repairs, and by the superior 
manner in which it does its work, one month's use will pay 
for the Mill. Send_for Circular. Manufactured and tor 
sale by R. BUTTERWORTH, Trenton, N. J. 

















THE PREMIUM MACHINE. 


Best in America. 





The Railway Horse Power that is unequalled for ease of 
team, amount of power. The Combined Thresher and Clean- 
er that Cleans equal to any Fanning Mill, fit for 
Mill or Market. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, 
Wood Saws, Seed Sowersand Planters, &c. Allofthe BEST 
in market. Send in orders early, as we are governed by 
“ first come, first served.” For further information send 
for Circular. Address R. & M. HARDER, 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Ye 


HANSON’S 
Patent Hydraulic Ram. 


This Ram is capable of raising water toa greater elevation 
than any other with a given head and supply by more than 


fifty per cent, 
HANSON’S 
Self-Acting Pressure Pump, 
For raising water to the upper stores of city houses, where 
the pressure is not sufficient, and is worked by the water 
that is drawn in the basement, requiring no attention exces 
a few drops of oil once » week.—This Pump can be used n 
great advantage in the country, where there is & emt 
running stream not sufticient to supply a Ram, but Ww: 
work with any quantity applied, and will raise its pro) 
to hights required, the greater the fall, the greater the pro. 
ortion raised, it will also raise spring water by the — 
rook water. The workin parts of this machine are end 
of brass, consequently will not rust, and may be left } 
worked for any length of time without detriment. For tor 
ther particulars send for Catalogue, or Sprdy. to the inven! 
and patentee, THOS. HANSON, 291 Pearl-st., k 
3 doors above Beekman-st., New Yor ¥ 
Also an assortment of Brass Force Pumps for Gre 
houses, &c., &c. 


MEAD’S PATENT CONICAL PLOW. 


The Conical is undoubtedly the best Plow for all kinds of 
work, that has ever been offered to the Public, and we . 
now prepared to furnish them to Farmers and the Trade ; 
same prices that much poorer ones ave offered, and warral 
them in every particular. Send for a Price List. 

W. E. BARRETT & CO., Providence, R. 1 

















Improved Road Scraper. 
Patented May 30th, 1865.—-One man and a pair of horses 
can work it doing more work and better than the old 
Scrapers. State, County, Township, and Turnpike Rights 


forsale. Send foraCircular Address 
WILLIAM PATTERSON, Patentee, Salem, N. J. 








HORSE RAKE WIRE 


Of best quality and lowest rates, for sale by 
JOHN W. QUINCY. 
98 William-st., New York. 
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Fairchild’s Patent Corn and 
Pumpkin Seed Planter. 


This machine is a oe success, and 
should not be judged by others, that have 
failed to give satisfaction: - It plants corn 
and pumpkin seed, both at the same time 

w\ if desired, or either separately, and will 
i.) also plant. beans, doing its work evenly 

‘¢ as though by hand, and leaving the seed 
vita covered. It can be aitered to plant 
Weil *' more, or less seed in a hill, as may be de- 
sired, and will do the work of three or 
four men. Being made of Iron and Steel, 
it is very durable, and will work in 
s* stony soil without receiving injury. It 
= will not clog, or get out of order, and is 

> free from the objections of other ma- 
chines, of which any one will be satis- 
sy-~ fled on examination. No farmer can 
atford to do without it; as it saves three- 
fourths the labor of planting; and the 
use of it for one season will more than repay its cost. It 
weighs 64 pounds, and costs but $8, if purchased directly of 
the makers, PORTER, DELONG &CO., Binghamton, N. Y., 
or, VAN NOSTRAND & LYON, 119 Nassau-st., New York. 


GALVANIZED WIRE 
For GRAPE ARBORS, FENCES, TRAINING FLOWERS AND 
Vines. Also Small Staples, Nails, &c, These are always 
clean, do not soil the hands, or rust and stain the painted 
woodwork, for sale by LEFFERTS & CO., 
100 Beekmansst., New York. 

All kinds of Iron Work Galvanized to order and promptly 

returned, galyanized sheet iron ofall sizes constantly on hand, 












Gibbud Bro.’s Magic Grain Bir“er, 
for binding Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn Stalks, &c.. Wilh this 
Binder one man can do the work of two, and it is also a 
great saving in grain. Price in large quantities $1.25 per 

A sample and Circular with particulars will be sent to 
any one sending us licents. Send early that your orders 
may be filled in time for harvest. Address 

GIBBUD BRO.’S, Waterbury, Conn. 


er i en Sk Hee esas : 
Valuable Patent for Sale. 
The entire patent for the U. S. of Halsted’s Improved 
Horse Hay Fork, Already snecessfully introduced, and sel- 
ling well, For particulars address 
A, M, HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York, 
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Portable Shelter Fenee. 


The attention of Farmers, Agricultural Societies, and 
Capitalists is respectfully invited toa simple, substantial 
and comparatively cheap Board Fence, convertible intoa 
variety of neat, house-form, rain-proof Shelters, by simply 
doubling the panels together. ence in summer—a Shel- 
ter in winter. Great inducements offered to Clubs. Please 
send for illustrative Circular, H. C. FOOTE, 

110 Broadway, Room No.7, New York. 





HE CELEBRATED COOK’S EVAPORATOR 
AND CANE MILLS, for sale by D. 8. MESSLER. Sorgo 


Hand Book sent free to all applicants. 
D. S. MESSLER, Agent, 
New Germantown, N. J. 








PATENT “SNAP & 
CatTcu’EM” FIsH 
Hoox.——A er- 
fect trap, springs 
open in the fish’s mouth, Sports and Boys all want 
them, More Agents wanted. Send 30 cents and stamp for 
two sample Hooks, Terms and Trade Prices to JOSEPH 
BRIGGS, 335 Broadway, N. Y., also General Agent forthe new 


Patent Animal Fetters. 
Just what every farmer needs to restrain horses, mules and 
catule, when turned out to pasture, Price $2.00 each, $18.00 
perdozen. Orders promptly filled, Send stamp for Circular, 


HORSE HOES, 

We also manufacture Shares Patent Horse Hoes for the 
N. E, States, One season’s trial will convince any Farmer 
that this is well worth the price of ten for working among 
Corn, Potatoes, and Root Crops. Send for Circular. 

W E BARRETT & CO., Providence, R. I. 


THE “ AMERICAN BASKET.CO.,” 


OF NEW BRITAIN, CONN., 
Manufacture the best Market Basket for Strawberries, &c. 
Send for Circulars. 


ARMERS RESIDING WHERE THERE IS NO 
Agent for the celebrated, sulky, Spring Wire Tooth, 
EAGLE HAY RAKE, patented 1864, can obtain them direct 
from the Proprietor. Hundreds now in use. Operated by 
the right foot. No gearing, or hand work. Tecth nevet 
reak. Simple, durable, perfect, and chea Circulars free 
Address 8S. H. JENNINGS, Bridgeport, Conn. 





WOCKk Scot 

















LL WISIHING GOOD PEANTS see my adver- 
tisement in April No. of Agriculturist. 
JOHN §. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. 1. 








Bloomington Nursery, 
240 Acres! {4th Year! 


Apple, 1 and 2 year, also 1st class 3 to 5 year Standard 
Apple; Dwarf Apple; Standard and Dwarf Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Hale’s Early Peach, Apricot, 
Mulberries, Currants, Gooseberry, Kittatin- 
ny, and other Blackberries, Iona, Israella, Adirondac, with 

eneral assortment of Grapes, es and Pear Root Grafts, 

‘ursery Stocks, Cions, Cuttings, &c., &c. Osage Orarge, 
fine 1 year, Wholesale and Retail. Potatoes—Cuzeo, Garnet 
Chili, Pinkeye Ruastycoat, also Calico, Early Goodrich, Glea- 
son.—Evergreens, very large stock, mostly medium and 
sinall sizes.—Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, the very 
largest and best assortment we know of, over 600 varieties.— 
Dahilias, Lilies, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Peeonies —Green-House 
and Bedding Plants.—Having Eight large Houses we can 
furnish a Splendid Floral Collection. Send 2 Red Stamps 
for Catalogues, Address : ; 

$ F. K, PHOENIX, 


. Bloomington, Illinots. 
Adirondac Grape, Nursery and 
Vineyard. 

Wholesale and retail. We can furnish stiperior Vines in 
large quantities to the trade, of the following? Adirondac, 
Allen's Hybrid, Concord, €reveling, Cuyaltoga, Delaware, 
Diana, Hartford Prolific;fona, Israella, Maxatawny, Miles, 
Northern Muscadine, Rebecca, Rogers’ Hybrids, Sherman and 
Union. Village. Also the best Foreign Varieties, carefull 
wey 2 and forwarded My Lx: or.-by Mail, pre-paid. 
send for Descriptive and Priced Catalogue. 

JOHN W. BAILEY & CO, 
Feb. 1st, 1866. . Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
VINES BY MAIL, 

T shall endeavor to fill all the orders that have been —_ 
to me this season, I have notedvertised for the reason tat 
my stock was exhausted in the fall. My preparations are 
very extensiye for a large crop of vinés for next fall, espec- 
ially Concord layers (three acres), H, FOSTER, Jr., 

Box 660, West Newton, Westmoreland Co., Pa, 














3000 Standard Pear Trees, 2 years, $35 per 100. 
2000 Agriculturist Strawberry, $4 per 100. 
5000 Triomphe de Gand, $1 per 100. 
BENJ. HAINES, 27 Courtlandt-st., New York. 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 
_) e 
Imported Seed. 

In consequence of so much of the seed of this valuable 
lant that is raised in this country being deteriorated by 
1ybridization with other varieties, we have just imported a 
supply from Messrs. Vilmorin & Co., of Paris, grown from 
the original stock, which may be relied upon as perfectly 
pure. It will be mailed to any address post-paid, at the 


following rates; 4 Ounces, 25 cents; 8 ounces, 40 cents; 
one pound, 75 cts. Address B. K. BLISS,®pringtield, Mass. 


1 
EXTRA: ORANGE CARROT, 

This variety originated in this country several years 
since, and is rapidly gaining favor wherever known, and is 
now almost the only variety grown by farmers in this sec- 
tion. It resembles the * Long Orange” in shape, but is su- 
perior to it in every respect, being larger, better flavored, 
of a deeper orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. 
Post-paid by mail as follows: 4 ounces, 50 cents, 8 ounces, 


30 n und, $1.50. Address 
Cente, one pound,.G100 AagreR LING, Springfield, Mase. 


A NEW FORAGE PLANT. 


Bromus Schraderi.—A new forage plant from Aus- 
tralia, particularly recommended for resisting the drouth 
better than any oth«r variety, and will thrive on any soil 
except where there is superabundance of moisture, yields two 
good crops in a season, and is much liked by cattle who 
will walk over everything else to reach it, and will eat it 
down as close as they can bite. One ounce packet for trial, 
25 cents. Per pound, $2.50. B. K. BLISS, Springtield, Mass, 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


A fresh supply just arrived from Texas, $2 per quart, by 
mail, $2.25. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


First Class Osage Orange 
Hedge Plants, 


Wholesale and Retail, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, large and smali sizes, Wilson's Early Blackberry, Dah- 
lias, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, New Roses, 

Send red stamp for Greenhouse and. Bedding Plant Cata- 
logue, just issued, F, K. PHGENTX, Bloomington, Il. 


Nansemond 
Sweet Potato Plants, 


Of best quality, during May and 
June. Put up to carry safely lon 
distances rice, 500, #2.25;—1000, 
$3.50 ; — 5000, $15.00; — 10,000, $28.00. 
This varjety is successfully grown 
at the North. Send for our Circular 
of directions, etc, Address 


Murray & Co., 
Fosters Crossings. 
Warren Co., Ohio. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS safely packed and delivered 
in New York at $4 per thousand,—F or 500 plants, $2.50, 
P. PHILLIPS, Matawan, 
Monmouth Co., N. J. 


























PLANTS AND BULBS 
BY MAIL. 


For the prices named [ will send to any address, post-paid, 
the following named varieties, from my collection, which 1 
believe is now by far the largest in the country. 

e t. 102, 
Antirrhinum, 12 distinct Warletles:.cisccesse.e...0. 30 PP $3.06 
Bouvardias, 3 distinct varieties,.,.... oo eRe aieeeceees “ei = “ts 


Cape Jessamines, 3 distinct yarieties.............. 30 rh) 

) cts, pr doz, 
Carnations, Monthly, 50 distinct varieties....,..... a £3.00 
Chrysanthemums, 100 distinct varieties............ 25 $2.50 






Dahlias, 100 distinct varieties, .... 
Daphne Cneornum, (fi at ? y 
Fuchsias, 25 distinet.s St¢ + asses 90 $3.00 

* * eta, pr set. 


Geraniums (Gold and Silver leayed), 7 sorts,..... 50 ~ $3.00 


y Shrabj 0. 







cla, pr doz, 
Gladiolus, 50 varieties, mixed, ......0...5... 0600008 cs PO 
Heliotrope, 12 varieties, mixed... > 25. $2.00 
Lantanas, 24 distinct varieties, .. .. 30 $3.00 
Pelargoniums, 30 distinct varieties..... .. « 50 | $4.50 
Petunias, 12 distinct (dovble) varieties,.,.......... 50 £1.50 
Phlox, Hardy, 50 distinct varieties...,....2........ 25 $2.50 
Pansies, 100 distinct varieties....,....... : $1.00 
Tubeveses (with Essay on Cultivation),. $1.50 
Verbenas, 100 superb varieties........... $1.25 





THE NEW PLANTS OF 1866. 


Achyranths Versehaffeltii, New White Pink “Sarah How- 
ard.” Double Petunia “President Lincoln,’ Antirrhinum 
“Silver Belt,” Lobelia Snowflake, and Geraninm “Cloth of 
Gold, #1,00 each, or $4.00 for the six varieties, See descrip- 
tions In Catalogue. Large orders sent ‘by Express. Sam- 
ples at Seed Store, 67 Nassan-st.,. New York. 

PETER HENDERSON, South Bergen, N, J. 


ROSES FOR NURSERYMEN. 


We offer Hybrid Perpetual Roses in 2% to 8 inch pots, de- 
liverable the last of May, at the following low prices: 
$20 per 100; $150 per 1000. 

The right to control selection of sorts, reserved, 
The assortment will include all the best kinds, with many 
new varieties. PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


Superb Flowering Plants---By Mail. 


On receipt of price, the following will be forwarded, post- 
age paid, perfectly protected, in boxes made for the purpose, 
cing on the line of the Camden and Amboy R. RR. a pack- 
age by the afternoon mail would reach a point 200 or 300 
miles distant early next morning. 
Verbenas, most briiliant varieties........ $1.50, 

6 Monthly Carnations, ve 
Any of the following will be sent at 
SCARLET GERANTUMS, — CHRYSANTHEMUMS, very finest, 

large and smal).—HEtsorrop:E, 12 varieties.—Fucnsias, best 
single and donble.—PxRtTuntas, very showy.—Sa LVIAS, sever: 
al kinds,—AGeratvm, the plain, and the variegated.—BaLmM, 
sweet scented; leaves variegated creen and gold, Hardy, 
Lantanas, all the most brilliant, — Pansies, beantifully 
marked.—VioLeta, single and double.—LOBELIAS, very fine 
for bedding.—V¥Fronicas, ; 
Double Tuberoses, all flowering, 6 for $1. 
Send your address distinctly to 
GEORGE SUCH, South Amboy, N. J. . 

















For Tilustration and description, see Agricultn ‘or De- 
cember. 1000 well rooted plants, price 50 cents cath¥o~ 3 for 
$1.25. y mail, ort pelt. 

. MASON, Agt., Sign of the “Good Samaritan,” 
42 State-st., Hartford, Conn, 
WASHINGTON, March 14, 1866. 

Sir,—Your plant arrived in perfect safety, and is now 
pushing out its new leaves in the sunshine in the office 
window, The Solanum came in better shape than any I ever 
received a plant before through the mail, A. G, WILKINSON. 


ARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL, 
pre-paid, including all the really yalnable old sorts 
with many new and fine yarieties, Priced Catalogues will 
be sent to any-nddress, Agents Wanted. B, M, WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries sad Sced Establishment, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, 


bs The Xenia Green-House Stock, — 


embracing all varieties, native and exotic—and all the 
ursery—are now offered at Wholesale, reent 
ess, than the standard rates, East or West. To persons 
wishing to embark in the GREEN-HOUSE business, this 
presents rare inducements, and an ¢ligiblé location ! 
By the surviving partner, J. 8. WILSON, Box 258, 
Xenia, Green Co., Ohio. 








Strawberry Plants. 


Great Agriculturist, the largest berry known, plants 12 for 
1; fifty for $8: one hundred _ for, $5; or, $40 per thousand. 
Monitor, Col Elsworth, and Brook! yn Scarlet, &! per dozen, 
or #8 perhundred, Miss Ida, oo pee ozen. Mead's Seedling, 
$3 od dozen. Green Prolitic, $1 per dozen; #3 per hundred. 
Buffalo Seedling, $1 per dozen; $2 per hundred. Russell 
and French’s Seedling’s, $1 per hundred; $8 per thousand 
and 80 other yaricties. For particulars, see April No. o 
American Agriculturist. Strawberry plants may be safely 
set out up to the first of June. Address 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. 
1 ounce, 25 cents; 4 ounces, %5 cts,; 4 pound, $1.25; 1 pound, 
$2. By mail, post-paid. J. MASON, Agent, 
Sign of the “Good Samaritan,” 42 State-st., Hartford, Conn. 








Ls 08 RHUBARB.— 
3000 Plants, $10 to $15 per 100. 


A, M. HALSTED, 
68 Pearl-st., New York. 


eee PLANTS. IN. ANY QUANTITY, 
the best of bearers, largest and earliest. Samples of 
fruit and vines can be seen at 41 Park Row, N. Y.. price $4 to 
$7 per bbl1., and $3 to $4 per M. Dr. B. H. STEVENS, Essex, Ct. 


EVERGREEN TREES BY MAIL. _ 


One year Scotch Pine, mail free for $2.50 per 100; $10 per 


Very fine. Warranted true. 
Address 





500, ~ THOMAS MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa, 





10 POUNDS CABBAGE, CARROT, 
9 Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, Turnip 
and all other desirable Garden Seeds, in large or small quan- 
tities, Also in Boxes, Wholesale and Retail Catalogues now 
ready. Agents Wanted. . M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


Winningstadt Cabbage. 
Plants 50 cents per 100; $4 per 1009, } a 
SAM'L L. ALLEN, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





MALL AMERICAN EVERGREENS at Whole- 
sale, by A. P. CHAPMAN, Tree Dealer, 141 Fulton-st., 
New York. Arbor Vite, 6 to 12 inches, $5 per 1,000. 
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CLOTHES WASHER, 


THE MOST POPULAR, BEST, AND 
Cheapest Washing Machine 
EVER INVENTED. 


It is easy to operate, sitting or standing; takes but little 
room; injures no garments; finishes its work in from two to 
four minutes: is durable, convenient, and the only Washing 
Machine ever known that is LIKED THE BET R, 
THE LONGER IT IS USED. 

Recommended as the Very ‘Best by Solon Robinson, 
Orange Judd, Prof, Youmans, and many other prominent 


men, 

At the Great Fair fit the American Institute, 
Oct., 1865, where all the principal Washers 
in the country were SR ames it was 
rded the FIRST PREMIUM. 

On receipt of $22 from places where no one js selling, we 
will send the asher and the famous Universal 
Clothes Wringer, (and pay the freight if within 200 
miles of New York.) The Washer alone will be sent for 
$14. Wholesale Terms Circnuiar sent free, Exclusive right 
of sale given to the first Fonponeible applicant from each 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent 
32 Courtlandt-st. N. ¥ 
(Opposite Merchants Hotel.) 


The Universal Clothes Wringer 
WITH COG WHEELS 


Has again taken the first! premium at 
the great Fair of the American Ineti- 
tute; alsoat the State Fairs of New 
York, Vermont, Pennsylvania, New 
ss Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 

Michigan, Illinois, and Towa. 

Over two hundred thousand have 
been sold, and every purchaser will 
testify that they save their cost in 
clothing every year, besides saving 
half the lavor of wringing. 

w: Send for Wholesale and Retail 

Terms Circular, 

R. C. BROWNING, Genl. Agent, 


$2 Courtlandt-st., (opposite Merchants Hotel), N. Y. 


PATENT CORK ROLISH! 





> 

















=~ immo: WRINGER 


i Covered with Beautiful White Duck, the Best, 
e cheapest, and_most durable, Cork Rolls, Cog Wheel 
aon ioe = wreme. ogo of _ a any, doa Broad: 
4 *York. Price $8.00, ‘ents and S i 
dealt with, Send for Circular. sf “ ~enaabmespeied 


CHALLENGE | WASHING MACHINE. 


arranted to Wash 
EASIER, QUICKER AND BETTER, 
and WITH LE8s WEAR to the ¢lothes than any other machine 
or process, 
WARRANTED to wash 
SIX SHIRTS IN SEVEN MINUTES, 
FOUR SHEETS IN FOUR MINUTES, 
and other clothes in proportion, 
- _—— 8) Ts, Costs but $7 to 89. 
Sample machines sent on receipt of pri f 'C- 
funded if they fail to ive ee 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
Six, Machines sent to one address for the price of five. 


Challenge Wringer and Mangle, 


OR 
IRONING MACHINE IN ONE. 
A Penpecr Wrrnaer. — Sclf-adjusting—) 
frame—White Rolls, and a yaing-—ipeetle tag 
‘ Perfect Ironing Machine 
or ironing WITHOUT EAT, and as quickly : 
would be ran through a Wringer. - Fas ae ets 
oa aura py’ day oe 
end enclosing Stam r Cireular, givi 
and full description. we eeanicnsiieated 
: S. W. PALMER & CO,, Auburn, N. Y. 








American Roofing Company. 


This Roofing is the lightest known, weighing fourteen 
ounces to the yard, yet is warranted permanent, and as tight 
as any Roo mg cver made, 

It rolls up and unrolls like Oil Oloth, is perfectly pliable 
and elastic in any weather, and is a ready roofing, furnished 
ready for use, and can be laid down by any sensible working 
man according to directions furnished by the undersigned, 

It is not destroyed by peuies down; when no longer re- 
quired in one place, can be taken up and be put down else- 
where as good as new. 

The American Paint, manufactured originally only 
for use on the Patent fimg, has been tried exten- 
sively on other Roofs, and on Waiis, Fences, Carts and Cars, 
and has given such extraordinary satisfaction, that it is now 
extensively sold for such purposes. It dries with a sniooth, 
flossy surface, of a beautiful Maroon color, becomes very 
ard by exposure, and will not blister or crack either from 
heat or cold. Printed Circulars and other information can 
be obtained from HENRY SMITH, Agent, 

94 Wall-st., P. O. Box, 1319, New York. 


BROS oe 
Sg 


Pearl-Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 
FOR THE SALE OF 





gw oe c. © 
7a ot ft tm - & 
Paegude sERBES Zoe 
Beoeke aaa es Peephee : 
PeeS Sse SCneRSRBgrods 
BOR REE ESCOGRB RO ETS 


Send for Werkty Prick CURRENT, Marking. Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions. 
Country Consigninents receive special attention. 
REFERENCES: 
Benj. Loder, Esq. N. Y. | Hon, J. K. Porter, 
ix-Pres’t. Erie R. 2. | Albany, N. Y. 
Cragin & Co, N.Y. Wm. 8S. Thorn, Esq., N. Y. 
and Chicago, Ill. Prest. Na’l Fire Ins, Co. 
King & Scott, Chicago, Ill. Lane, Son & Co,N.Y, _ 
E. D. Hungerford, Burlington, Vt. 





FARMERS, READ! 
The Excelsior Poudrette and Fish Guano Works, 


Office and Depot, 195 Watersst., New York. 
RICARDO & CO., Proprietors, 

We are making an extra fine Improved quality of Pov- 
DEETTE this scason, composed of Night Soil, Urine, Buteh- 
er’s Blood, Offal,and Fish Guano, and guarantee it superior 
in quality to any other Fertilizer in Market, and at a much 
lower price, Farmers and Gardeners, study your interest, 
and use it. Price $2.00 per Barrel, and 33 cents per Bushel., 
Call and see us or send for a Circular. Address or call on 

RICARDU & CO., 
195 Water-st., near Fulton, New York. 

P.S.—Be sure you get the “EXcCELSIoR.” “BEWARE OF 
FRAUDS AND MISREPRESENTATIONS.” 


*“ GUANO.” 


No. 1 Pertivian Guano, liso Baker's Island 
and other Phosphatic (Bone) Guanos of the richest 
quality, genuine as imported, and pure article. Also Man-= 
ipuiated Guano, consisting of No. 1 Peruvian and 
Baker’s Island Guano, making a very rich and substan- 
tial fertilizer. For sale in quantity to suit purchasers by 

J. B. SARDY, 58 South st., cor. of Wall, New York, 
(A fair deduction made to Dealers.) 
For further particulars send for Circnlar, 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market, 
Eyual to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

_.We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Balti- 
timore, and Dr. Jackson; Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value. and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. O. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTs. 
131 Pearl-st., New-York. 


THE 
BRUCE’S CONCENTRATED 
FERTILIZER. 


i Made by Mr. Duncan Bruce, is for sale to the Trade, by 
GEO, E. WHITE & CO., 55 Cliff-st., New York. 


BONE 


For Sale by the Manufacturers, Pure Bone Dust and Fresh 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime, Address 
A. LISTER & BROTHER, 
Ceres Mills, Newark, N. J. 

















pm LIED 


80,000 Barrels of Lodi Poudrette 

For sale in lots tosuit purchasers, This Pou- 
drette has heen on the market for 26 years, and 
has held its place among all other fertilizers 
as the Best and Cheapest, being sold 
}{ for $40 per ton less than other fertilizers, with 
# just as good results, It is manufactured from 
the night soilof New York City, which the 
: subseribers have the exclusive contract for 
removing to their works, Its chief recommendations are its 
economy, the quick growth it gives to the plant, ripening ‘a 
crop from two to three weeks carlier, and an increased yield 
of 50 to 100 per cent. It is used most extensively upon Corn, 
Tobacco, Potatoes, and Garden Vegetables. ‘Is perfectly in- 
odorous, harmless to vegetation, can ve applied directly to 
the seed without injury, and yet is, as powerful as Peruvian 
Guano, and unlike Guano, does not leave the soil in an ex- 
hausted condition. A pamphlet with’ the experience in its 
nse of several hundred farmers in different parts of the 
United States, some of them having used it for over 20 years, 
will be sent toany person applying to our address, 

Price—$2.00 per Barrel of four Bushels, Address 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, . 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


THE BEST FERTILIZER, 


The Rumford Chemical Works offer for sale, 1,200 tons of 
Wilson's Patent Ammoniated Superphosphate of Lime, 
This valuable Fertilizer is made cntirely from bone, anda ni- 
trogenous substances, and oil of vitriol, and is compounded 
from them in such proportions as to make the best possible 
Fertilizer 

Orders from any part of the country, except Maryland, for 
any quantity, will be promptly filled, if accompanied with 
the money, or Satisfactory references, 

Citizens of Maryland shouid address their orders to Hon, 
Robert Turner, Baltimore. 

This Fertilizer always produces superior crops of Grass, 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, and Buckwheat, of Pota- 
toes, Turnips, and Beets, aad is most excellent for Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines, 

Price at the Works, for 10 Tons, or less, $60 per Ton. A 
liberal discount to dealers. 

GEO. F. WILSON, Treasurer, 
Nos, 58, 59 and 60 South Water-st., 
Providence, R. L 
Hi, B, LANE, 151 Nassau-st., Agent in New York City. 


if It is manufactured for and used asa substi- 
tate for Peruvian guano, and judged by many 
to be fully equal to it. It is sold at the low 
price of $40 per Ton. 
Manufactured only by the 
LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

J 66 Courtlandt-st., New York, 
== to whom all orders must be addressed. 























No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 


of recent importations, for sale by 


; CHAPMAN & VANWYCK, 


Maryland and Virginia Farms for 
Sale. 


Owing to the Civil War, fine Southern farms are now offer: 
ing for sale at reduced prices, in the most fertile portions of 
Maryland and Virginia. The mildness of the climate and 
variety of produetions offer Aly of inducements to North- 
ern Farmers.—The Subscribers have constantly on hand 
Farms improved and unimproved, sent Fruit and Grazing 
Farms, Country-Seats, Coal and Timber Lands, in all sections 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

Also Residences and Building lots in and around Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Vaithful and accurate descriptions can be had by addres- 
sing JOHN GLENN & CO., 

59 Second-st., Baltimore. 


sUPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
Acres, Franklin Tract, at. Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad reoaing trom Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at.low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers,-_Cireulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to fp 
plicants, free, Address JOHN H. COFFIN & CO. Néw- 
field, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale. 


600 Maryland and Virginia Farms 
and Timbered Lands. 


Catalogue of Maryland and Virginia Lands, with Geo- 
cee description of Maryland, for sale by R. W. TEM: 
LEMAN & CO., Land Agents, 37 Lexington-st., Baltimore 
City, embracing a description of the seil and products of 
Maryland, Send 25 cents jor a copy of Catalogue. 


OR SALE.—A NOBLE CHANCE TO CULTI- 
vate Cranberrices ; 30 Acres, with 20 inches of Peat, ver 
easily cleared. fine stream of water running through | - 
Enongh vines on the property to_ plant the whole. x S, 
$2,500. J. 11. COFFIN, Franklinville, Gloucester Cow. ¢ 
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VINELAND 


FAR" AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 
mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles sowth of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the sametine of lat- 
{tude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soil is rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables, This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of fortyaive square mfles of land, is laid out upon a 
general. system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision: for public adornment. The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan. 
tages has become the resort of people of taste, It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years, 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Academies, Socicties of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling. Several hundred houses are being constructedjand 
it is estimated that five Hundred will be built during thegum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre Jots and upward, $25 
per acre. Five and*tefi acre, and Villa®e lots for sale, 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale, 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
anda good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound. 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants. : 

Address CHAS, K, LANDIS, Vineland P. 0. Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Renort of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an aimost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of, this side of 
the Western Prairies. 





“ FARMS on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Ciren- 
lars sent free. Addrers REA & HUTCHIN, Cambridge, 
Dorchester Co., Maryland.” 








What it is.—A hand-book of devotion for Schools and 
Families. 

What it contains.—254_ Lessons 3 Each Lesson 
presents a Bible doctrine, or Christian duty. Illustrated 
and enforced by selections of Scripture; also appropriate 
Psalms and Hymns, with music adapted to each. 

254 Prayers.—Each written for thelesson it accom- 
panies, by eminent and earnest Christian Educators. 

Who want the work; Teachers, in all our Col- 
leges, Academies, Day Schools, and Sunday Schools. 

Parents, who would add a new charm to the devotions 
of the family circle. 

Pastors, who would study the spifit ot scores’ of welt 
and widely known contributors. 

How to get it.—Apply to the Publishers, 

SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
130 Grand-st., New-York, 
512 Arch-st., Philadelphia, 
6 Custom House Place, Chicago. 

For Cireular, giving full explanation of work, and speci- 
men pages, address Rey. W. T. WYLIE, 54 North 6th-st., 
Philadelphia. Price $2.50. : 


a BEST, most popular, aid most success- 
A ful periodical ever published. DEMOREST'S MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE, universally acknowledged the model par- 
or Magazine of America, containing the best stories, best 
fashions, best engravings, best music, best poetry, best 
household receipts, best model cottages, best paper, best 
printing, and best in thie that is calculated to make 
4 Magazine entertaining, useful and beautiful. Yearly, $8, 
with a valuable premium to each subscriber ; 25 subscribers 
seoures a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine; 15 subscribers 
one of Bartlett’s Elastic Stitch Practical Family Sewing 
Machines, the best, most simple, and most practical Sewing 
Machine ever offered. All subscribers, either singly or in 
clubs, commencing with the January number, will be pre- 
po gh beautiful revolving Gold Broach, usually 

ailed at $3. 

THE AGRICULTURIST and DEMOREST’S HONTHLY 
MAGAZINE together, furnished-at $4, with the premiums. 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway. 


WV ORES ON PHONOGRAPHY, HYDRO- 
PATHY, Pureno.woey, PuystoLtocy, Paystoe@nomy, 
PsycHoLog@y, ETHNOLOGY, MECHANISM, Awatvomy, MEDt- 
CINE, AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, &¢., supplied by Messrs. 
FOWLER & WELLS, S80 Brogaway, N. Y. See our SPECIAL 
List of Private Medical Works. Agents Wanted. 


The Children All Are Singing 


The Charming Songs contained in the ** Merry 
Chimes,’ L. 0. Emerson’s New and Popular Book of 
Juvenile Music, containing nearly two hundred pieces, 
every one a favorite. Most decidedly the best collection 
published, and following in the path of {ts predecessor, 

The Goiden reath,’’ of which no less than a 
Quarter of a Million Copies have_been printed. Pay 50 
cents. Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON co., 

-ablishers, Boston. 


rit = BOOK TO SELL.— Agents find’ a 
eady rale for the indispensable HAND BOOK, HOW 
TO WRITE; HOW TO TALR: HOW TO BEHAVE, and 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS. One large gilt vol. Sent by first 
Post for $2.25. Addrers FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broad- 
way, New York. - 


HE GAME OF DRAUGHTS OR CHECKERS 

Simplified; Beginners Sure Guide; each 50 cts. Spayth’s 
Draughts or Checkers for Beginners. Price 73 cts. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, by A, J, DUNLAP, 416 Broadway, N. Y. 


























FRANK, 
FEARLESS, and 
INDEPENDENT of: PARTY CONTROL. 


THE EVENING. POST. 


NEW-YORK. 


—_—_—_—— 


. CHANGE OF TERMS. 


We are gratified to announce that the decline'in the price 

of paper enables us to reduce our rates to a very low standard, 

We hope to have the co-operation of our friends in extend- 

ing our circulation, as formerly, and shall be pleased tosend 

specimen copies, posters and, blank fists to persons whose 

facilities or inclination may prompt them to get up a Club. 

TERMS-—PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

7 : 

Evening, Post—W eekly Matt sunscrtnErs. 
Single copy, T'year’..........5.. 


PANG COMME Tia ccvias-coscusresensseasnectnewngasbetaeeer etal 


f ; 





st eee eee 





Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers........... .17.50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers.......34.00 
Ten coptes to one person’s address...... 2 RAR Bon” eee 16.00 
Twenty copies to one person’s Address... of... cece ete eee 30:00 


Additions may be made to the club, at any time, at club 

rates. An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 
t 

Evening Post—Semi-Weekly—-MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Rs Fe ale <0 ciesnggs ss op ssse edt sigs piaisin gameiea tiene $4.00 
2 GOPICN LT FORM. 2.50.8 .ca0. oa deeee. Piidccots wavtablcstie be bs 
§ ecapics or over, Tor each CONF «.05...6..05.ccpestbocsoces 3.00 

An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten at these 
rates. 

Evening Post—Daily=—ty mat. 

$12 per'annum; or for any period over a month at same rate. 





POSTMASTERS or others, acting as Club Agents, who 
prefer cash discounts instead of free copies, can learn par- 
ticulars on application. 

CLERGYMEN are supplied with the Daily paper at $10; 
Semi-Weekly at $3; or Weekly at $1.59 per annum. 

REMITTANCES should be made, if possible, by draft or 
Post-Office order, payable in New York. 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 


41, Nassau-st., New York, 
New Yore, April 12, 1866, ; 





———————— — 





HOURS HOME! 


| FOR MAY BEGINS A NEW YEAR. 


A Series of papers on RURAL TOPICS, by. Dona.p G, 
MITCHELL, (“Ik Marvel,”) will be commenced in an early 
number; also,a Series by Dr. J..G, HoLianp, (“Timothy 
Titcomb,”) and by Rev. Dr. BUSHNELL. 

coe Se per year; six copies for $15; thirteen for $59, 


REMIUM.—Wheeler & W 
twenty, subscribers (#60). 
C.SCRIBNER & CO., New York, Publishers. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT! 


CLARK'S SCHOOL VISITOR 
SENT FREE! 


This popular Day School Magazine, — Monthly at 
7 cents a year, filled with choice Original 


Stories, Poems, Music, Dialogues, Sketch- 
es of Travel, Natural History, Puz- 
ales, Rebuses, Phonetics, En- 
gravings, &c., &e., 
will be sent onk YEAR FREE, ‘TO ONE PERSON who rill fact 

as Agent, at any Post Office in the United States. 
For further particulars, address with five cents for return 


postage, J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1808 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


on’s Sewing Machine for 








Now Reapy. 


Quincy on Soiling of Cattie. 


By Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY, of Boston. 
New Edition. 1 Vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
This new edition of Mr. Quincy's book contains in addition 
to the Essay on Soiling of Cattle, an pe org Lecture be- 
fore the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, full of interest- 
ing facts and practical suggestions to Farmers, besides a 
Memoir of Mr. QUID CY. 
By his son, EDWARD QUINCY. 
Copies sent free of postage on receipt ot price. 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., Publishers, 
100 Washington-st., Boston, 


CONVENTION CHORUS BOOK. 


A collection of ANTHEMS, CHORUS G and 
CONCERTED PIECES, for the use of Musical Conventions, « 
Choral Societies, &c,, containing 14 Sacred. and 17 Secular 
pieces from Oratorios, Operas, &c. Without exception the 
cheapest book of the kind ever published, Price 60 cents. 
Mailed free, on receipt of Brice. 

DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








SEE WHAT the Ohio (March No.) and Pennsylvania 
{Apri School Journals say of THE ALWAIABET MADE 


® eents for one conv: 2) cents for 2 copies. 
Prof. W. R. WHITE, Wheeling, West Virginia. 








THE 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


- ENLARGED. 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
WORLD. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the size of THz Trinvynr 
has been gncreased more than @ne quarter, the price wit! 
remain the same. {\°] [5 f , | ; 

a TERME... |, | é 
“WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Mail subscribers, pingie COPY 1 year—52 numbers..... 
Mail subscribers, clubs of five...............0.ceeeeeee 


Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers... 
wenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers 








en copies, to one Adress............ceeseeees ’ 
Twenty copies, to one address...........-..s+s0++ 
An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten 
SEMI-WERKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subserthers, 4 copy, 1 ven 104 humbérs............ $4.00 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, Lyear—i@ nugpbers........ 7.00 
Mail subsertbers;5 copie COPY...000- 3.00 


3, or for e 5 
Persons remitting for 10 copies $20, will receive an extra 
copy for 6 months. 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will receive an extra 
; copy for one year. 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 
$10 per annum; $5 for’six months, | 


TO ADVERTISERS. ¢ 


Having widened the columns of THE TRIBUNE We are un- 
der the necessity of charging more, per line, for advertise- 
ments. In consideration of this and the fact of the steadily 
growing circulation of THz TrrBuneg, we have decided to 
increase onr rates to correspond with the increased length 
of the lines, and with our increased circulation. Our adver- 
tising customers very well know that Taz TRIBUNE circu- 
lates among the best classes of our citizens, those most likely 
to prove good customers; and we believe the past experi- 
ence of advertisers, who have availed themselves of THe 
TRIBUNE asa medium through which to reach customers 
both in City and Country, will warrant them in paying the 
small increase in our rates. Our newseale of prices will be: 

DAILY TRIBUNE. 

ORDINARY ADVERTISEMENTS, Claspified under {different 
heads, 20 cents per line. * 

SPECIAL Notices, on fifth page, 30 cents per line. 

Bustness Notices, 50 cents per line. 

Ire ADVERTISEMENTS, under head of “City News," 60 
cents per line. 

Book Notices and Literary Items wil! appear on the second 
page, to be followed by the Book Advertisements, We be- 
lieve that Tnz TRIBUNE has always been considered the 
very best medium in which Publishers conld advertise, and 
this arrangement will add even to its previous value. ° 

Advertisers, will see that, by the changes in making up the 
paper, their announcements will be presented more conspic- 
nously to the reader. Friends, we have hitherto.given you 
the worth of your monéy, and we shall continue to d0.s0. 


Advertising—The Fruits of it in The Week- 
ly Tribune. a 


A few weeks since ‘‘The Manchester Land Company" in- 
serted their advertisement in Tok WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and in 
six other papers inthis State and New-England. Under date 
of April 5, 1866, Mr. Brown writes to one of the editors of 
THE TRIBUNE. as follows: : ' a 

Dear Srr:~—That advertisement has done wonders, I 
have received nearly a thousand letters from all the States 
from Maine to Iowa, inquiring about the Manchester lands, 
asking terms, requesting a pamphlet, etc., and nine-tenths 
of them commence with the words, or their equivalent: 
“Having seen your advertisement in Tae Triavneg, and 
having also read Solon Robinson’s descriptions of West 
Jersey, I write for further information.” 

The result of advértisingin your paper has been go satis- 
factory, that I have concladed it the best economy f6 con- 
tinue it in Taz Werxuy THrpuNE, however large the cx- 
penge, and diseontinue it in all other p»pers, 

The project of settling the wilderness of New-Jersey is a 
success in which Tug TRIBUNE may congratulate itself, as 
others soon will, for the good work in this cause. 

Respectfally yours, Lewis B. Brown. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE has a circulation larger than 
that of any Other newspaper, and A large proportion of -ite 
subscribers take no other journal. The spacé in this sheet al- 
lotted to advertisements is necessarily limited, so that each 
has theadvantage of being easily seen, and all are generally 
read with as much interest as news-matter There is—as 
those who have tried it know—no advertising medium in 
the country so cheap, because there is none so profitable to 
the advertiser. The paper circulates among the industrial 
and thrifty classes—the Farmers, Manufacturers, Merchants 
and Mechames of the country—and 1s carefully read by their 
wives and daughters. It is safe to say that each advertise- 
ment in jt is read every week by not legs.than half a million 
of the most intelligent of the people. He who makes his 
business, his merchandise, or his manufactures, known to 
this immense number. scettered all over the loyal States, 
cannot fail to do so tohis own manifest and great advantage. 


ORDINARY ADVERTISING—$1 a line each Insertion. 
IreM—In The News Column—$1.50-a line. each insertion. 


NOTHING INSERTED FOR LESS THAN $5. 
No less by the quarter or year. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, No, 154 Nassau-st., New York 
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BOoOoxkKs 


AND PERIODICALS 


ON 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic Economy, ete., 
| PUBLISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


No. 41 Park Row, New-York. 


J UDD, ° 








Messrs. Jupp & Co. resuect/ully announce that they are Proprietors 
of the Stereotype and Sleetrotype Plates, with Gopy-rights and ehuthors’ 
Contracts, of OVER ONE HUNDRED Gooks, om AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, Do- 
MESTIC ECONOMY, Cc. 

Several valuable new books are now in press, and others will be issued from time to time. 


gas” Usual Discount to the Trade. 


—— $0 


WVew Books just come from the Press: 





QUINBY’S MYSTERIES OF BEE-KEEPING, Eee bed tees Dae ee Feb ccccccecces (Newly written throughout.) $1 50 

BRECK’S NEW BOOK OF FLOWERG.........:.........:::c:cceceeeeeees 12mo, 480 pp. Beveled Boards, 1 75 

RIVER’S MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, PRCT SCT cc SCOTS CES OUTS ec eres cc ccecbscecenseeees 12mo, 132 pp., 1 00 

MY VINEYARD AT LAKEVIEW..............c:-cccccccccesccoccceccescossssssscesccncecaccceesanesees 125 

SAUNDER’S DOMESTIC POULTRY........................ New, Revised Edition. 12mo. Paper, 4Q0¢, Cloth, 75 
PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for the Farm, Garden, and Household............ (Per Annum) $1 50 


A large Monthly Journal, Thirty-two Quarto pages, profusely illustrated with interesting and instructive Engravings, 

and containing a great amount of Plain, Practical, Reliable Information for the FARM, the GARDEN, and 

the HOUSEHOLD, including a Pleasing and Instructive Department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 

{=~ Previous Volumes, XVI to XXIV, (1856 to 1865,) inclusive,......(Unbound, each $1 75)...... Neatly Bound, Hach, 2 50 


AMERIKANISCHER AGRICULTURIST, (German,).. .................c::ce:eesceeeeees (Per Annum,) $1 50 
A German Edition, containing the principal Articles and Illustrations of the English Edition of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST: With an additional Special Department edited by Hon. Friedrick Minch, of Missouri. This is 
of great value to all German Cultivators, and particularly so to those more recently coming here from the Old World. 


17" Previous Volumes, XVIII to XXIV, (1859 to 1865,) inclusive,....(Unbound, $1 75 each)...... Neatly Bound, Zach, 2 50 


~ RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY for 1866. By Joseph Harris, Editor of 
late of the GENESEE FARMER, and now connected with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Illustrated. This 
book contains a complete Calendar for every month in the year, together with a great many short and very valuable 
articles, on a variety of subjects of interest to the Farmer, Fruit-grower, and Horticulturist; a corrected list of Nur- 


serymen, Seedsmen and Florists, and of some of the principal dealers in Agricultural Implements, etc., etc.,......... 25 

Ls an Siac kart cet abi hodipn wan leuios 0% bic WROTE Sls aae Ab eVTE TEE ws cloth, 1 25 
“ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. By J. J. Thomas, Illustrated. Containing practical 

suggestions for the Farmer and Horticulturist, and embellished with many beautiful engravings,.............0+.000+ 30 





Rane DUMMIES Te Mid Wann, 203.55 9. 58 6 685% toe ote 5 os 59s W's wee iew ech Sac del eds ULV As POEL cloth, 1 50 

















t2” On receipt of price, any of the above books will be sent, pre-paid, to any Post-Office in the United States of 
Territories, excepting, at present, those points which are only reached by the Overland Mail to the Pacific Coast. 
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Orange Judd & Co, Agricultural Book Publishers, 41 Park Row, New-York. 








- 
Animals. 
(See also below: Bees, Cattle, Dogs, Hogs, Horses, and Sheep.) 


A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, CATTLE, SHEEP, 
SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM DOGS, with directions for Breeding, 
Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their 
DISEASES and REMEDIES. By R. L. Avzen. Cloth, 12mo, 227 pp. 


Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals, the value of differ- 
ent kinds for feeding and fattening purposes, with remarks upon the 
food of Man: being details of important experiments made by the Brit- 
ish Government. By Rozert Dunpas Tompson, M.D. Cloth; 12mo, 
172 pp. 


American Bird-Fancier, ........ envied ds de 398 deebeih paper, 
Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, etc. 12mo, 107 pp. 


Saunders’s Domestic Poultry, (Revised and Enlarged,)......... 
A New Practical Treatise on the Preferable Breeds of Farm- Yard 
Poultry, their History and Leading Characteristics; with Complete In- 
structions for Breeding and Fattening, including Preparing for Exhibi- 
tion at Poultry Shows, ete. Very fully illustrated. By Sion M. 
SAUNDERS. 12mo, 104 pp. Paper, 40c.; cloth, 75c. 


Architecture. 


(See also Landscape Gardening below.) 


Allen’s Rural Architecture,.......... seees 
Practical Directions aad Suggestions for Construction of convenient 
FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT-BUILDINGS, including 
Barns, Stables, Sheds, Carriage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, 
Wood-Houses, Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice-Houses, Poultry and Bee- 
Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together with directions for the gardens 
and grounds ; useful and ornamental Domestic Animals, ete. By Hon. 
Lewis F, Auten, Editor ‘‘ American Herd-Book,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, 


eee ee ee eases eeese 





Newly written throughout, containing the results of thirty-five years 
of suecessful experience, with fudl, plain, and practical Directions for 
all details of Bee Culture; including also a Description and Manner 
of Using the Movable Comb and Box Hives, with the most approved 
modes of Propagating and Treating the Italian Bee, ete., etc., with 
numerous illustrations. By M. Quinsy, Practical Bee-keeper. 


Cattle. 


| Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor,........ seen eeeeeeeeeeeuene 
| To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A work by Geo. H. 
Dapp, M.D., Veterinary Practitioner; giving the necessary informa- 
tion for preserving the Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, 
COWS, SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original Recipes, 
and valuable information on Farm and DairyManagement. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows,.......... pigleiio.e:srecerarece 016 
| An interesting work, giving new and peculiar directions, and many 
illustrative engravings, for determining by natural marks or external 
signs, the quality and quantity of milk a cow will give, length of time 
she will continue in milk, etc., with introductory remarks of forty 
; pages on the Cow and Dairy, Sixty-third thousand. 8vo, 88 pp. 


Being a treatise on their Breeds, Management, Diseases; a full his- 
tory of the various races; their origin, breéding, and merits; their 
| capacity for Beef and Milk. By W. Youarr and W, C. L. Martix. A 
complete guide for the Farmer, the Amateur, and Veterinary Surgeon, 
with many Illustrations. Edited by Amprose Stevens. Cloth, 12mo, 


This is the only popular work published on the subject. It is a com- 
pilation of facts from the best authorities on the CULTURE OF COT- 
TON, its Natural History, Chemical Analysis, Trade, and Consump- 
tion, with a history of Oetton and the Cotton-Gin. 


820 pp. 


Cloth, 12mo, 


Food of Animals, ............. wears cccce cob petade a0 codtiome - 100 


1 50 


1 50 


Youatt and Martin on Cattlé,....2.5.........0...0ccceeeee 1 50 


BOOKS. 


RETAIL PRICE. 
Allen’s Domestic Animals, ...................5. ccccsconee SL 00 


Cranberries. 


Giving directions for the cultivation in different localities, with illustra- 
tions and descriptions of varieties. By Bens. Easrwoop,’ Cloth, 12mo, 
120 pp. 


Dogs. 


Hooper’s Dog and Gun,............ ro peseseces 
‘¢ A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,’’ with some Anecdotes and Inci- 
dents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and Training Dogs; about Game, ete. 
By J. J. Hooper, Montgomery, Ala, Neat paper covers ; 12mo, 105 pp. 


Richardson on Dogs, Fee eee Bound, 60 cents ;.... Paper, 
80} Or, Does: Tuer Ortarn anv Varieties. Directions as to their Man- 
. agement, Simple Instructions for Treatment under Disease, ete., ete., 
"5 with numerous engravings. By H. D. Rrow#arpson, author of sundry 

works onanimals. 12mo,127 pp. Neat paper covers, 30c.; bound, 60c. 


Farm Books. 


American Farm-Book, (R..L. ALLRN,).....scceeesceseeeecerees 
Or A CompEND or AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; Being a Practical Treatise 
on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, 
Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the 
United States; with the best methods of Planting, Cultivating, and 
Preparation for Market. Over one hundred engravings. Cloth, 12mo, 
325 pp. 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy, «-+--.--..sseseeeeeseeeeees 
Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Physies, and Meteorol- 
ogy; or Cuemistry AppLiep To AGricuLture in the Principles of Farm 
Management, the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition and 
Food of Animals, and the General Economy of Agriculture. By J. B. 
Bovusstneautt, Member of Institute of France, ete. Translated, with 


ses i Introduction and Notes, by Georce Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 12mo, 
Bees. sor pp. 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,....... «see s(Just issued.) 1 50] Prench’s Farm Drainage, ........-. Do cence cuesebaeuvel Aral 


The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land with Stones, 
Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and especially with Tiles; includ- 
ing Tables of Rainfall, Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity 
of Pipes, cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustrations. 
The best work on Draining published. By Judge Frencn, of New- 
Hampshire, President of Mass. Agricultural College. Cloth, 12mo, 
384 pp. 


Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry, .....- vee 
LEcTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY TO AGRI- 
cuLturRE. New edition, with an Appendix, containing the Author’s 
Experiments in Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. Jonn- 
ston, M.A., F.R.SS, L. and E., ete., etc. This is an American edition 
of the large and extensive English work. Cloth, large 12mo, 709 pp. 


Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture,.............. 


75] A valuable and popular treatise on the Connection between Science 
and the art of Practical Farming. By the late Joun P. Noxron, M.A., 
Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, 218 pp. 


eeeeves 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made by it, 
From the Twelfth London Edition, with an Introduction for the Amer- 
ican Edition. This work has already had an immense sale, both in 
England and in this country. It is written by a lady, and while con- 
veying many useful suggestions, it has almost the interest of a romanee. 
12m, 126 pp. New Edition. Price in neat paper covers, 30c.; bound, 60¢. 


Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers,. ....-.- 


A convenient Pocket Companion, showing at once the contents of any 


| 469 pp. piece of land, when its length and width are known, up to 1500 feet 
| Cotton. either way, with various other useful farm tables. Cloth, 18mo, 144 pp. 
| Cotton-Planter’s Manual,...... eT eT Tt TTT 1 50] Todd’s Young Farmer's Manual and Work-Shop,...---.--- $1 


The most valuable and practical work before the public as a guide to 
the various Farm Operations, including the mechanical part of agri- 
culture, farm implements, edge tools and how to put them in order, 
fencing, gates, building, etc., ete. By S. Epwarps Topp, a practical 
Farmer. Thoroughly illustrated with engravings. Cloth, 12mo, 459 pp. 





Eastwood’s Complete Cranberry Mantal,............00e0- 


mieok VW 


75 


30 


30 


1 50 


1 60 


75 


30 


60 























" On receipt of the price, any of the above books will be sent, pre-paid, to any Post-Office In the United States or 
Territories, excepting at present, those points which are. only reached by the Overland Mail to the Pacific Coast. 
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Pardee on Strawberry Culture, 





Orange Judd & Co., ee Book 


Publishers, 41 Park Row, Wew-York, 





Flax Culture. 


A new and very valuable work, consisting of full directions, from selec- 
tien of ground and seed to preparation and marketing of crop, as given 
by anumber of experienced growers. 8vo, paper. 


Flowers. 


American Rose Culturist, (including the Dablia,).............. 


ee ee ee ee oe | 


- Being a Practical Treatise on the Propagation, Cultivation, and Man- 


agement of THE ROSE, to which are added full directions for the treat- 
ment of the Dahlia, In neat paper covers. 12mo, 96 pp. 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers,--...- Entirely new. Illustrated, 
In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous Flowers, An- 
nuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen Trees, with Directions for their 
Cultivation. By Joseru Breck, Seedsman and Florist, former editor of 
New-England Farmer, and Horticultural Register. Cloth, 12mo, 395 pp. 


Buist’s American Flower-Garden Directory, -.--...-..----- 1 50 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of Plants in the Flower- 


Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, Rooms or Parlor-Windows, FOR 
EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 


plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a Green-House, lay- 


Leuchars’ How to Build Hot-Houses, ................... ; 


By Roserrt Bvuist, a practical Nur- 


_ ing out a Flower-Garden, etc., ete. 
Cloth, 12mo, 342 pp. 


seryman and Seed-Grower of Philadelphia. 


Fruits. 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide, 


IntenpeD EspeciaLLy For THE AMERICAN CLimaTe; being a Practical 
Treatise, with Engravings, on the Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each 
Department of Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the 
Construction and Heating. By Wa. Cuorttox. Cloth, 12mo, 204 pp. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book, 
Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and Managing Fruit- 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with descriptions of the best varieties of 
fruit, ete. 18mo, 288 pp. 

Elliott’s Western Fruit-Grower’s Guide,.............. +... 1 50 


The previous Edition of this Work was Thoroughly Revised ; embrac- 


75 


Cee ene eee eee ereeneee 


75 


re 


30. 


1 75 





| 
| 





ing all the new and valuable Fruits, with the latest improvements in 
their Cultivation ; especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Illustrations. By F. R. Extrort, of Ohio. Cloth, 12mo, 
508 pp. 

Field’s Pear Culture, .......-..00--csccceccecccsceees eeeee 
Tue Pear Garven; a Treatise on the Propagation and Cultivation of 
the Pear Tree, with instructions for Management from the Seedling to 
the Bearing Tree. By Tuomas W. Freup. Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 

286 pp. 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist, ........... 2 pA REDE Se 1 50 
This is the ]atest and most practical work issued on the Culture of the 
Hardy Grapes, with full directions for all departments of Propagation, 
culture, ete., with one hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrat- 
ing the various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. By 
Anprew §, Futter, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo, 262 pp. 


|| Fuller’ s Dlustrated Strawberry Culturist, paper, 
A new, practical little work, meeting with universal favor. It gives a full 
list of varieties, down to the latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 pp. 





20 


| 


1 25. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview, ..............+-..cseceseccees 
An account of the failures and successes of a Western grape-grower. 
The work is in the pleasing form of a narrative, and describes the 
methods practiced at the West in a clear and easily understood man- 


12mo. | 


75) 


ner. 


A Manual for the Cultivation of the Strawberry ; with a Description 
of the Best Varicties. Also, Notes on the Raspberry, Blackberry, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry,and Grape. By R. G. Parper. Cloth, 12mo, 157 pp. 


The Miniature Fruit Garden,....................0..0005 
By Tuomas Rivers. This is a little treatise by the veteran a 
promologist ; it is a clear and minute account of the methods followed 
in the garden culture of all kinds of dwarf fruit trees. Carefully re- 
printed from the thirteenth London edition, with all the illustrations. | 


12mo. Pp. 132, Cloth, with beveled boards. 


Gardening. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener,...:.:<+..60..0..... +++ 100 


An excellent Practical work, Containing Plain and Accurate Descrip- 
tions of all the Different Species and Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, 
with their Botanical, English, French, and German Names, alphabetio- 
ally arranged ; with full Directions for the Best Mode of Cultivating 
them in the Garden or under Glass. By Rosert Burst, Cloth, 12mo, 
216 pp. 

Cobbett’s American Gardener,........... Loe dee sees aaa m 
A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gardens. By Wit- 
u1aAM Cossetr. Though an old work, it is one which will find a. place 
in every considerable library, asthe production of a remarkable man. 
While it is marked by the author’s peculiarities, it is so full of plain 
common-sense, that it is worthy of being kept iu print. Cloth, 12mo, 
230 pp. 

Schenck’s Gardener's Text-Book, 
Directions for the forming and management of the Kitchen Garden, the 
culture and use of Vegetables, Fruits, and Medicinal Herbs. Cloth, 
18mo, 806 pp. 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


- 150 
GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPERIES, etc., etc., and how to Ventilate them. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. By Rosert B. Levcnars, Gar- 

den Architect. This is the only work published in this éountry, spe- 

cially devoted to this subject. Cloth, 12mo, 366 pp. 


Hedges, Etc. 


Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens,... . 
This is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, pruning, and 
management of plants suitable for American hedging, especially the 
Maclura, or OSAGE ORANGE; illustrated with engravings of: plants, 
implements, and processes ; to which is added a Treatise on Evergreens, 
their varieties, propagation, culture, etc. By J. A.WaRDER. 12mo, 291 pp. 


Hogs. 

Youatt and Martin on the Hog,. 4 
“A treatise on the breeds, management, and medical iecbiient of 
Swine, with directions for salting pork and curing bacon and hams. 
By Wm. Yovarrt, V.8., and W.C. L. Martin. American edition, edited 
by Ambrose Stevens. Illustrated with engravings. Cloth, 12mo, 231 pp. 


Hop Culture,. arenes : (New) 


PracticaL Deratts fully given, from the Selection and Preparation of 
the Sort, Sertive and Cutivation of the Plants, to Pickinc, Dryna, 
Pressinc, and Margetine the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Illustrated with over forty engravings. Edited 
by Pror. Gzorcz Tuurser, Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
Svo, paper. 


75 


60 


1 00 


40 


Horses. “~~ 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers, .......... Seeee ev eeenees 1 75 
This is the best practical work on the Horse prepared in this constey. 
A CompLete Manvat for Horsemen, embracing: How to Breed a 
Horse ; How to Buy a Horse; How to Break a Horse; How to Use a 
Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How to Physic a Horse (Allopathy or 
Homeopathy ;) How to Groom a Horse ; How to Drive a Horse; How 
to Ride a Horse, ete., and Chapters on Motes and Pontes, etc. By 
the late Henry Witt1am Hereert (Frank Forester.) Beautifully Il- 
lustrated throughout. Cloth, 12mo, 425 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse-Doctor,............. “ 


ee eeeeeeeeerere 












Contarntnc Practica, OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES, Hiirens, AND 
TREATMENT of Diseases and Lameness of Horses ; embracing the most 
recent and approved Methods, according to an enlightened system of | 
Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration of Health. Ilus- | 
trated. By Geo. H. Dapp, M.D., Veterinary Surgeoa. Cloth, 12mo, 
432 pp. 
°° | padd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,.......-- .- 8 50) 
AVERY LARGE OcTavo, CONTAINING TWENTY FULL-PAGE ANATOMICAL 
ILLusTRATIONS ; with Instructions in Dissection, and mode of making 
Anatomical Preparations, and a Glossary-ef Veterinary Technical- 
ities, Toxicological Chart, and Dictionary of Veterinary Science. 








— 


— 














.— On, receipt of the price, any of the above books will be sent, pre-paid, to any Post-Office in the United - ‘States oF 
Territories, excepting, at present, those points which are only reached by the Overland Mail to the Pacific Coast 
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Orange Judd & Co., Agricultural Book Publishers, 41 Park Row, New-York, 





Stewart's Stable Book,...........-ssccscscesesscces a aera cole 
A treatise on the management of horses, in relation to stabling, groom- 
ing, feeding, watering, aud working, construction of stables, ventila- 
tion, appendayes of’ stables, management. of the fect and of diseased 
and ‘defective horses. By Joun Stewart, Veterinary Surgeon. With 
Notes and Additions, adapting it to American food and climate. By A. B. 
Allen; former Editor of American Agriculturist. Cloth, 12mo, $78 pp. 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse,.........--.-- tee eeeeees 1 
The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, Rules to Buyers, 
Breakers, Shoers, ete. Youatt’s work somewhat simplified and 
brought down by W. C. Spooner, M.R.C.Y.S, ; to which is prefixed an 
account of the Breeds in the United States and Canadas, by Hon. Henry 
8. Randall. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Cloth, 12mo, 483 pp. 


Cole’s American Veterinarian,....-...-..---.+.e++seseeees 
Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, Symptoms, and Fe- 
medies, and rules for Restoring and Preserving Health by good manage- 
ment, with directions for Training and Breeding. By 8. W. Coxe. 
Cloth, 18mo, 288 pp. 


House-Keeping.. 


Skillful Housewife, . se eees 
Or, Complete Guide to Tietiiatic Gosiaes, Taste, Comfort, and Econ- 
omy, embracing 659 Recipes, with many valuable hints pertaining to 

| household duties, the care of health, Zducation of Children, Gardening, 

| Birds. By Mrs. L. G. Apexi. Cloth, 12mo, 216 pp. 


Landscape Gardening. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on Landscape Gar- 
dening in North-Amcerica, for the Improvement of Country Residences ; 
containing full Directions for every thing connected with Laying out 
| and adorning the Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Build- 

ings, the Trees and Plants, ete., with principles of taste so stated as to 

adapt the work to all classes. Splendidly Mlustrated with many Steel 
| and fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downie. New Edition, 
| Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, with Supplement, by Henry 
Winturop Sarcent. Octavo, 534 pp, Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


Manures. 


eee ee ee ee ereetenee 








A Manual for Farmers ; treating of Soils, Manures, Composts, ete., and 
especially of the important subject of using MUCK, the great nat- 
ural fortilizer of the country. By Samven L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo, 312 pp. 


Onion Culture. 











entitled, 


for 65 cts, 


~~-Bement’s Rabbit Fancier, ...... S m)..f 


50). 


75 


75 


6 50! 


Dana's Muck Mamntial, . .. 0.0565. sesevcsccsescees Sat Sa -1 25 


Rabbits 

* 

BreepinG, Rearinc, Feepinc, ano GexerRaL Manaqement of Rabbits 
their Diseases and Remedies ; Full Directions’ for the Construction’ of 
Hutches, Rabbitries, etc. ; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the 
Table. Numerous Illustrations. By C. N. Bement, author of Poul- 
terer’s Companion, etc. 12mo, 101 pp., in neat illustrated paper covers, 


Sheep. 


Randall’s Fine-Wool Sheep Husbandry, ........ soseeeeee l 00 
Giving Prominent Characteristics of Different Breeds; Principles of 
breeding correctly; practical and concise rules for Selecting the Best, 
and making the best Crosses for Wool and Mutton. By Hon. Henny 
8. Ranpatt, LL.D. 12mo, 189 pp. 


Randall’s Sheep Husbandry... seeeeee 1 50 
With an account of the different Breeds of Sheep ; Selecting the Best 
for Wool and for Mutton; Rules for Crossing; Practical Details for 
Rearing; Summer and Winter Management ; Treating Diseases; with 
New Chapters by Henry S. Randall and G. W. Kendall on Sheep Hus- 
bandry in Texas, with Portraits of different Breeds, [lustrations of 
Sheep Folds, and other Articles in Sheep Husbandry. Octavo, 338 pp. 


TOmete Gi TI... oboe ccccccccencsctccevcccscncise emmies --100 
With details for Breeding and Rearing; Notes on Different Breeds ; 
Summer and Winter Management ; Characteristics of. different Kinds 
of Wool, with Portraits of different Breeds of Sheep. Octavo, 160 pp. 


a eeee seer eeerseeestesee 





| Tobacco. 
‘Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details,..... amin oe esseges 7 BH 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued on this 
subject. It contains full details of every process from the Selection and 
| Preparation of the Seed and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Mar- 
keting the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of the operations. The 
work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced Tobacco Growers, residing 
in different parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the To- 
bacco Worm, with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper covers, 


Weeds and Plants. 


American Weeds and Useful Plants,.............. asicdica ld 





An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gardener, ete. ; 
being an Enumeration and Description (with accurate illustrations) of 
the WEEDS and PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 








Onions: How to Raise them Profitably,.....-........-.-- 20 | which meet the observation, or require the attention of Cultivators; 
Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and Preparation | with practical suggestions for their Eradication when needed. While 
of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the Crop, given very practical in its character, it includes both the common and botanical 
plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion Growers of long experience, names and characters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
residing in different parts of the country. No more valuable work of of the Structure of Plants. By Wa. Daguneton, M.D., and Pror. Gzo. 
its size was ever issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. | Tuurses. Thoroughly illustrated with 277 Engravings. 12mo, 460 pp. 
—+ <7 +@> 
Messrs. Orange Judd & Co. keep in Stock and on Sale the following Books: ’ 
Art of Saw-Filing, (Holly,).ss..000cecsscececnevses 75 Horse Training Made Easy, (Jennings,)............ 125 | My Daren of. Bdgewood,.o...cccccccccacvccecccvcens $2 00 
SAREE WP OPTREORS  o'c oss ts cannes ss cos $1 «75 Haraszthy’s Grape Oulture and Wine-Making,....... 5 00 | New Clock and Watchmaker’s Manual,............. - 2 00 
Bement’s Poulterer’s "Companion, WREST 6 pcctsciecce 2 00 Harris’ Insects — to Vegetation, Plain, ...... 4 00 PN Oa ooo saicad gens ccuns Seeaee sve 1 50 
Beecher's (H.W.) Fruit, Flowers, and Farming,..... 1 3 Do. Do. Colored, . 56 00 | Phantom Flowers, or Skeleton Leaves, ............. 2 00 
Bridgeman’ 's Fruit-Cultivator’s Se eee 15 Hatfield's PEO. — Se ae 3 50 | Phenomena of Plant Life, (Leo I. Grindon 4 eR, ae 1 00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant,..... 2 00 Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland,.................... 175 | Rand’s Flowers for the Parlor and Carete, s. cis 8 00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen-Gardener’s Instructor,... .... 6) Jennings on Horse and his Diseases, Sacinceels Seieinideene 200 | Register of Rural Affairs. Bound, 4 vols., each,. 10 
Brandt’s Age of Horses, (English or German, ). Pade: 50 SOI COMINGS 00 0nd thao 65 dese. a0 edes.s vce 200 | Seribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log- Book, ve 30 
Burr’s Vezetables of America, .........0..00e.eeeee 00 Jennings on Swine and Poultry,............+e00.ee- 2 00 | Silloway’s Modern Carpentry,.........-.esseeees oe 1 50 
Carpenters’and Joiners’ Hand-Book. (Holly,)...... fi) Kemp’s Landscape Gardening, ..............2....6+ 200 | Spencer's Education of Children,.................+- 1% 
Coleman’s Agriculture. 1 vol., 8vo, sheep,....... . 400 Klippart’s Land Drainage,............scceseseeeeess 150 | Soiling of Cattle, (Josiah Quincy,) 1 25 
Country Life, (R. M. Copeland ‘) A errr me 5 00 Langwerth on Hive and Honey Bee,......... .--.. 2 00 Ten Acres Enough,................. 1 50 
Downing’s Cottage eT, ee eee 2 50 Lippincott’s Gazeteer of the World, (new.)........ <..10 00 Tenny’s Natural History, Zoology, 8 00 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit-Trees of America,. 3 00 Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and Filint,..... | Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs, 80 
Downing’ RON RN, 6 ces sc cansepsenee 5 00 Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor,..............5.. 3 | Vaux's Villas and Cottages,...... 8 00 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses,.... ....4... .. 2 50 Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management,........... | Watson's American Home Garden,... 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy-Farming,............. 2 50 Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers, || Woodward’s Country Homes,.........0..2. -ceeces 1 50 
Flora’s Interpreter and Fortuna Flora, (Mrs. Hale,).. 150 | Mayhew’s Blanks for Practical Book-Keeping,....... | Woodward's Graperies, etc.,....--...+.eeeecerees oe 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons, in one v olume, 400 | McMahon's American Gardener,.................055 250 | Youmans’ Household Science,,.........6c0.seeeee08 2 25 
Gray’s How Plants Grow,...:.....cccscceccsseceeess 125 | Morrell’s American Shepherd,...............eseeeees 175 Youmans’ New-Chemistry,.............scceeseerees 2 00 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. —\Wessrs. Ivon & Co. publish editions of the new and popular series of Sunday-School Lesson Books 
“LESSONS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YHAR”— 
These have met with great favor among all denominations of Christians, nearly 200,000 copies of the first issued (No, 1) having already been called for. 
18me, 112 pp. Price, 15 cts, each; $1.50 per dozen; $12 per 100, (Postage, 3 cts. each.) £39" Four,sample coples (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,) sent by mail, post-paid, 


No. 1; No. 2; No. 3; and No.4. Each number contains 52 lessons, 








30 + 











= On receipt of the price, any of the above hooks will be sent, pre-paid, to any Post-Office in the United States or 
Territories, excepting, at present, those points which are only reached by the Overland Mail to the Pacific Coast. . 
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(Business Notices $2.00 per Agate Line of f Space. ) I 
PREPAID DOO ~r~ | C 


lease send as before, by express, to Seville, Medina Co., N L A G 4 R A 


). This isa larger order than before, but I suppose you 


Yours respectfully, 


-_ ai EK make your boxes to suit your orders. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


GREAT AMERICAN THA (0.' 
SECRET! 


The great secret of the unparalleled success of THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 1s in the fact that 
their rate of profit is based upon ENORMOUS SALES with a 
small percentage. The extent of business done enables them 
to buy Teas by the cargo, and, by “OUR CLUB SYSTEM,” 
as appears below, to sell them at the usual cargo prices, 
thereby saving from three to five profits to the consumer, 
or about ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. The retail trade of the 
Company 1s based upon a sate of 1,000 chests a week. 
‘the Company have leased extensive warehouses in the 
most central locations, and fitted them up in a style of mag- 
nificence very far surpassing anything ever before known 
in this country. It has been the aim of the Company to se- 
lect localities that cannot fail to convene all sections.of the 
metropolis and surrounding cities. The prices being uni- 
form, customers can select either of our stores mentioned 
below, as may best accommodate them. By examining our 
list of prices, consumers of Tea and Coffee will see that 
they have been Paying Enormous Profits. 
The Company continue to sell at the following prices: 
OOLONG, 40c., 50c., 60c., e., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
MIXED, 4c., 50c., Glc., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c,, 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

GREEWN TEAS, 5vc., 60c., 0c., 80c.,, » $1, $1.10, best 
$1.35 per pound. ° 

YOUNG HYSBON, 5éc., 60c., T0c., 80c., %c., $1, $1.10, best 


QO mt OS pat et pat pt pl ph es BS TS 


DODDS OO OS st Bk ON DDS OS OS OD DO et DDD 


ALFR ED YOUNG - 2 Ww 
Ibs. Young Hyson, 4. Tome ot SISS......; $2.50 No. 12 all Street, 


melee, EB ae CHARTERED 1850. 


rE: t reeman, 
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“ “ “ y “ S 

“ “ “ Dr. Hunter, “ = Farm Risks taken at very low rates by all our Agents, 

a «. laaecenrs arting ao CASH CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000 
J. Crawfor¢ : Surplus, Jan. 1, 1866,- - 296,030 


W. Opley, “3 
R. Suggett, 
J. Ockerhouse, ved 
Mrs. M. Harris, ae 
M.S. Owen, 

J. Chambers, 

DPD. Fastman, 

D. Williams, 

- es vd T. Hawley, 

a ve * P. Stough, 

- i - V. Chartin 

“ Imperial, Mrs. J. Huffman, 


LOSSES liberally adjusted and promptly paid. 
JONATHAN D., STEELE, President, 
P, NOTMAN, Secretary. 


The Herald of Health, 


The MAY No, will contain an eloquent Sermon “To the 
Young Men of America,” by Rev. E. H. Chapin, Physical 
Culture in London, and a Jarge number of articles for moth- 
ers and invalids, Five numbers (from Jan, 19,May), 50 cents, 
From April to Dec., $1.00; for the year, $1.50. Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. Get Cireulars of our books, Address 


see 
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34 a J Ww hiteside, 
” 2 A. Bi: anchard, 
a es M. St. John, 


ed 7” Hi. Hurlburt, > 
“ “ §. Coolman, MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight-st., New York. 
sd ree J. M. iigelman, 





“ Y.H. & 1% Imp. A. J. English, 
aes - J. Easton, 


Challenge Washing Machine. 





ae ms rol Hosmer, 
oS “A. Houghton, The best in the World for $7 to $9. 
“6 “ J's % 
“  & 1 Oolong, aay Teen, at $1 « Challenge Wringing and Ironing Machine, 
“ “ J. Cravin, See Advertisement on one of the inside pages, 
= , ' e oe Hurlburt, 
* Imper *. Chapin, 5 * i 
“ery occas See the Interesting Advertisement 


“= 
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“ Imp. & 1 Y. H. ’ 
Young Hyson, 2. Blanchard, of Doty’s Clothes Washer and the Universal Clothes Wringer 


WI. ds Savio ccdx cn dsencdeekdbernstn eee $31.00 on one of the inside pages. 











PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


NEW. YORK 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, H.40.%5rr0! TIFF INSURANCE COMPANY 


IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping 
in mind health, cconomy, anda high degree of pleasare in 
drinking them ; ae fe 
COFFEES ROASTED & GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COPFEE, c., %c., 3c., 35e.—best 40c. per 
pound, Hotels, Satoons, Boarding. Some gare and Fam- 
ilies whe nati Jdarge, ; 







Bertert 
Consum?ts clin ba¥é front 50c” to # per’ peta by purchase” | 


ing their Deasof the | 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos, 31 and 33 VESEY. sT., cornée- Churginst.y rf - a “en alpegnit consequent on a most carefal and judicious selection of Hives, and ene of 


No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker-s€. 

No, 603 FIGHTH AVE., near Thirty-seventhal&S | > <>1T F 

No, 205 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN,-eorner’ Concord-st, 
Country Clubs, ‘Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 
Home Office, Nos. {12 and 114 Broadway, New York. 
ASSETS, OVER $5,.000,000-SECURELY INVESTED. 
(See 21st Annual Report April No. Agriculturist.) 


This is one of the OLDEST, SAFEST, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance Companies in the United States, and 
antages not excelled, and in some respects NOT EQUALED, by any other. Its Trustees in New York city are of 


. : j Bntire Se 
P Species. me ; Sshrict ec ’ tt” judi ida “investment of its 
Tidy 7 ngfando—semphatically characterize the management © this_ Company. A er 
Dividends are, and always have been = Sali’ Mnmnalty. 
The wortality among its members has been proportionately less than that of any other Life: Insurftice-Company fa Ameri- 
reat _importance to poli¢y-hojders, 


It offers to the assured the most abundant securityin a _ arge, actumuldted fi ‘amounting: noto to over 


> ooo VE MILLLONS OF DOLLARS.” 


It accommodates ifs members in the settlemeht of their preifume: bY grantifg, wher aesived, a CYedit af once on account 








of future dividends, thus furnishing Insurance for nearly — Lay ~ne ut the Gaux ey a" PAYMENT as is re- 


Try} a 


stores (of which classpwe are supplying, many theusands, all guired-in an “all-cash company.” ; res 
ow RXCREDS~ ade Se tA 


ot which Are doiig well), can have thétr ordéfs proniptty and. 
faithfully fitied; and ‘in’ case of clubs, Cah have each party's 
name marked on thir packages ‘as diréeted Wy sending théir 
orders to Nos, Bland 38 Vesey-st... , 

Our friends are getting up.Clubs.in most towns throughout 
the countty, wd for whieh we feel yery Pratefat. Some of 
our Clubs Send-“ordérs Weekly,’ sone not ieo Green; Awhile . 
others keep~a ‘standiig order ‘to be sippUG ;with a-given 
quantity each week, or at stated periods, And in all cases 
(where a sufficient time has — Clubs have repeated 


their orders... .* sit 7f. 

Parties sending Clu or « ‘eeher bide! for teal think thirty 
dollars, had better send Post-Office drafts, or money with 
their-orders, to save the expense of Colleetioiis!by-expitess’; 
but larger orders we ‘will forward by express, to-oollect on 
delivery. 

We return thanks_to parties who have taken an inter- 
est im getting up Clubs. ; 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package, to the 
party getting up the CLUB. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. 

The followmg extracts are from letters taken from our 


daily. correspordence : 
CasTaLta, lowa, March 4, ren 
‘Tae Great AMERICAN Tea CoMPANy? 


@unrLemen: Yours of the 24th, Pere 
also i good order, The Tea-has 
all the Club. Perhaps .you ave eutiounde. baow dent j 
save by getting Tea-from you, The quality ls*better yong 
our merchants selt for $2 per Wb.. 

We have distributed your Hand-bills, and can and ‘Will 
recommend your goods. Wishing you success in your en- 
terprise, weremain yours, respectfillly, 

THE — CLUB 
Per Jolin M. Martin. 
We append the second order from our Seville Club: 
SEVILLE, Ohio, March 26, 1866. 
To THz GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY: 

GENTLEMEN: The Tea you sent on the 7th of this month 
arrived in good condition, and gives general satisfaction to 
the Club. Isend you the present.order of $94, to be ™pald 7 
on delivery.” Ihave scattered your Circulars far and near ; 
and T believe, if you continue to deal honestly by us, yon q 
will have’a good order from this place at least once a month, 








The Annual Income, exclusive of Interest on Investmentd, = 
TWO AND A HALF MILGIONS or DOLLARS. 
“HTS ‘Comp ANY : 
ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED THE -NEW FEA PURE: KNOWN AS 
THE NON*PORFEITURE PLAN, 

Which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-ton payments,'‘and HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE SYSTEM OF LIFE 
‘INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES; andeowhich has been adopted (generally in a’ less favorable form) by all Life 
Companies; thus attesting the force of public opinion in favor of a system so favorable to policy holders as that established 
by the New York Lire for the benefit of its members, 7 

It-hae received the unqualified apprpv:] of the, pest husiness men in the lend, large numbers of whom have taken out 


“policies under it, purcly a8 an invéstn 
AT THE END OF TEN YEARS 


ALI: FPAYL CEASE ENTIRELY. 
By the table on which this. class of policies d, a person incw's no risk in tAkiay owt,a policy. Insuring to-day for 
$5,000, if he dies to-morrow, the $5,000 immediately becomes a claim; and if he livestgak ears, and makes ten annual pay- 


ments, his-policy is pald- one more 1 U1 still his dividends continue, ma 
FFE POLIey; 


A SOURCE nOF INCOME TO HIM WHILE Livinc. 
The only weighty argument offered against. Life Insurance isthat a party might pay,.lo ‘for a number of years, and tien, 
by inadvertence, —s etc., be unabie to continue paying, emby losing all, he had pald. The ey Yor« Lirz 
ary pernet slag) eh) sth 
ae est ae Fans te ROMFORFRITURE 
party, year. ras; oF WHAT. ‘wae wren’ -patiriy 


Keen. wis awe aed ines afte? the second year, hé fs orftitied toa” PAIDUP POLICY, 


according to the number of years in, viz. : 

Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (amount: jaaered), emounting to $2,000, with dividend on eames for tite. 

Third year, three-tenths of ™ 8,000, : 

Fourth year,, four-tenths of s * ‘ 4,000, * . . is 

“ 

Fifth year, five-tenths of sd ” ed 5,000, “a 
And so on, until the tenth annual payment,|tohen all is patdg@nd dividends still continue during sbesitoume “of the assured. 
cw” This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparalleled in the nistory of Life Insurance. 
Persons desiring information, or Policies, or to be connected with the Company as meet ‘wnt pitnde: apply to the Home 


Office, either personally or by letter. ‘ 
There has been Paid to the Widows and Orphans of sheidoows of ‘this company an Ag~ 


gregate Sum Exceeding $3,500,000. 





+ oe ” 













The Dividends Patd (Return Premtaums) Exceed - $1;700,000.——-———-- - - 7 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 1 President. a 
WILLIAM i. BEERS, “Actuary. : ' 


